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TO THE READER, 



These illustrations of the Proverbs are not critical, con- 
tinuous, exhaustive. The comments, in imitation of the 
te:&t, are intended to be brief, practical, miscellaneous, 
isolated The reader may, however, perceive a principle 
of unity running through the whole, if he takes his stand 
at the outset on the writer's view point — a desire to 
lay the Christian System along the surface of common 
life, without removing it from its foundations in the 
doctrines of Grace. ' The authority of the instructions 
must be divine : the form transparently human. Al- 
though the lessons should, with a pliant familiarity, lay 
themselves along the line of men's thoughts and actions, 
they will work no deliverance, unless redeeming love be 
everywhere the power to press them in. On the other 
hand, although evangelical doctrine be consistently main- 
tained throughout, the teaching wiU come short ot its 
purpose unless it go right into every crevice of a corrupt 
heart, and perseveringly double every turn of a crooked 
path. Without " the love wherewith He loved us '* as 
our motive power, we cannot reach for healing any of the 
deeper ailments of the world : but having such a power 
within our reach, we should not leave it dangling in the 
air ; we should bring it down, and make it bear on every 



IV TO THE HEADER. 

sorrow that afilicts, and every sin that defiles humanity. 
The two extremes to be avoided are, abstract unpractical 
speculation, and shallow, powerless, heathen morality; the 
one a soul without a body, the other a body without a 
soul — ^the one a ghost, the other a carcass. The aim is 
to be doctrinal without losing our hold of earth, and 
practical without losing our hold of heaven. 

Most certain it is that if the Church at any period, or 
any portion of the Church, has fallen into either of these 
extremes, it has been her own fault; for the Bible, her 
standard, is clear from both imputations. Christ is its 
subject and its substance. His word is like Himself. 
It is of heaven, but it lays itself closely around the life 
of men. Such is the Bible; and such, in their own 
place and measure, should our expositions of it be. 

Had our object been a critical exposition of the Book, 
it would have been our duty to devote the larger share of 
our attention to the more diflSicult parts. But our aim from 
first to last has been more to apply the obvious than to 
elucidate the obscure, and the selection of texts has been 
determined accordingly. As there is diversity of gifts, 
there should be division of labour. While scientific 
inquirers re-examine the joints of the machine, and 
demonstrate anew the principles of its construction, it 
may not be amiss that a workman should set the machine 
a-going, and try its eflfects on the affairs of life. 

W. A. 
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BOOK OF PROVERBS 



I. 

THE PREACHER 

" The Proverbs of Solomon the son of David, king of IsraeL*'— i. 1. 

God's word is like God's world : it combines unity of 
pervading principle, with endless variety in detail Xlie 
whole Bible, considered as one book, stands entirely apart 
from all other writings ; and yet every several portion of 
it is distinguished from every other portion, as much as 
one merely human writing is distinguished from another. 
This combination results from the manner in which it has 
pleased God to make known his wilL One Divine* Spirit 
inspires ; hence the unity of the whole. Men of diverse 
age, taste, and attainments write ; hence the diversity of 
the parts. Although the books are written by Moses, 
David, Solomon, they are all alike the word of God : 
therefore they exhibit a complete separation from all 
other writings, and a perfect consistency among them- 
selvea Again, although they are all one as being the 
word of God, they are as much the genuine product of 
different human minds, as the ordinary writings of men 
are the work of their authors : therefore there is in matter 
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and manner, an unconstrained, natural, life-like diversity. 
It was God who " spake unto the fathers," but it was " by 
the prophets *' that he spoke; not by their tongues only, 
but their understandings, memories, tastes ; in short, all 
that constituted the men. There is as much individuality 
in the books of Scripture as in any other books. There 
is as much of Moses shining through the Pentateuch, as 
of Gibbon in the Decline and FalL As are the articulat- 
ing lips to the soul whose thoughts they utter, so are the 
prophets to the Holy Spirit, whose mind they reveal 

Every writer was chosen by God, as well as every word. 
He had a purpose to serve by the disposition, the acquire- 
ments, and tlie experience of each. The education of 
Moses as one of the royal race of Egypt was a qualifica- 
tion necessary to the leader of the exodus, and the wiiter 
of the PentateucL The experience of David, with its 
successive stages, like geologic strata, touching eadi other 
in abrupt contrast, first as a shepherd youth, then as a 
fugitive warrior, and last as a victorious king, was a quali- 
fication indispensable to the sweet singer of Israel God 
needed a human spirit as a mould to cast consolation in, 
for every kindred in eveiy age. He chose one whose ex- 
perience was a compound of meekness and might, of deep 
distress and jubilant victory. These, when purged of 
their dross, and fused into one by the Spirit's baptism of 
fire, came forth an amalgam of sacred psalmody, which 
the whole church militant have been singing ever since, 
and " have not yet sung dry." 

Solomon did not, like David, pass his youth in pastoral 
simplicity, and his early manhood imder cruel persecution. 
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Solomon could not have written the twenty-tliird psalm — 
"The Lord is my Shepherd;" nor the fifty-seventh — ^A 
psakn of David when he fled firom Saul in the cave. His 
experience would never have suggested the plaintive strains 
of the ninetieth psalm — ^A prayer of Moses the man ot 
God — ** Lord, thou hast been our dwelling-placa" But, 
on the other hand, Solomon went through a peculiar ex- 
perience of his own, and God, who in nature gives sweet 
fiiiit to men through the root sap of a sour crab, when a 
new nature has been engrafted on the upper stem, did not 
disdain to bring forth fruits of righteousness through 
those parts of the king's experience that cleaved most 
closely to the dust. None of aU the prophets could 
have written the Proverbs or the Preacher; for God is 
Dot wont, even in his miraculous interpositions, to make 
a fig-tree bear olive berries, or a vine figs: every crea- 
ture acts after its kind. When Solomon delineated 
the eager efforts of men in search of happiness, and 
the disappointment which ensued, he could say, like 
Bunyan, of that fierce and fruitless war, " I was there/' 
The heights of human prosperity he had reached: the 
paths of human learning he had trodden, farther than any 
of his day: the pleasures of wealth and power and pomp 
he had tasted, in aU their variety. No spring of earthly 
delight could be named, of whose waters he had not deeply 
drunk. This is the man whom God has chosen as the 
schoolmaster to teach us the vanity of the world when it 
js made the portion of a soul, and He hath done all things 
welL The man who has drained the cup of pleasure can 
befit tell the taste of its dregs. 
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The choice of Solomon as one of the writers of the 
Bible, at first sight startles, l)ut on deeper study instructs. 
We would have expected a man of more exemplary life — 
a man of uniform holiness. It is certain that in the main^ 
the vessels which the Spirit used were sanctified vessels. 
" Holy men of old spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghosi" But as they were all corrupt at first, so there 
were diversities in the operation whereby they were called 
and qualified for their work. There were diversities in 
the times, and degrees of their sanctification. Some were 
carried so near perfection in the body, that human eyes 
could no longer discern spot or wrinkle; in others the 
principle of grace was so largely overlaid with earthli- 
ness, that observers were left in doubt whether they had 
been turned to the Lord's side at all But the diversity 
in all its extent is like the other ways of God; and He 
knows how to make either extreme fall into its place in 
the concert of his praise. He who made Saul an apostle, 
did not disdain to use Solomon as a prophet Very 
diverse were the two men, and very diverse their life 
course; yet in one thing they are perfectly alika To- 
gether in glory now^they know themselves to have been 
only sinners, and agree in ascribing all their salvation to 
the mercy of God. 

Moreover, although good men wrote the Bible, our 
faith in the Bible does not rest on the goodness of the 
men who wrote it. The fatal facility with which men 
glide into the worship of men may suggest another reason 
why some of the channels chosen for conveying the mind 
of God were marred by glaring deficiencies. Among 
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many earthen vessels, in various measui-es purged of their 
filthiness, may not the Divine Administrator in wisdom 
select for actual us^ some of the least pure, in order by 
that grosser argument to force into grosser minds the oon-^ 
viction that the excellency of the power is all of God ? 
If all the writers of the Bible had been perfect in holiness 
— ^if no stain of sin could be traced on their character, 
no error noted in their life, it is certain that the Bible 
would not have served all the purposes which it now serves 
among men. It would have been God-like indeed in 
matter and in mould, but it would not have reached down 
to the low estate of man — ^it would not have penetrated 
to the sores of a human heart For engraving the life 
lessons of his word, our Father uses only diamonds : but 
in every diamond there is a flaw, in some a greater and 
in some a less; and who shall dare to dictate to the Omni- 
scient the measure of defect that binds Him to fling the 
instrument as a useless thing away ? 

When God would leave on my mind in youth the 
lesson that the pleasures of sin are barbed arrows, he uses 
tliat same Solomon as the die to indent it in. I mark 
the wisdom of the choice. I get and keep the lesson, but 
the homage of my soul goes to God who gave it, and not 
to Solomon, the instrument through which it came. God 
can make man's wrath to praise him, and their vanity too. 
He can make the clouds bear some benefits to the earth, 
which the s\m cannot bestow. He can make brine serve 
some purposes in nature which sweet water could not 
fulfil So, practical lessons on some subjects come better 
through the heart and lips of the weary repentant king. 
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than through a man who had tasted fewer pleasures, and 
led a more even life. 

Two principles cover the whole case. " All things are 
of God ;" and " All things are for your sakea'* We can 
never be sufficiently familiar with these two: (1.) The 
universality of God's government ; and (2.) The special 
use for liis own people to which he turns every person 
and every thing. All Solomon's wisdom and power, 
and glory and pleasure were an elaborate writing by the 
finger of God, containing a needful lesson to his children. 
The wisdom which we are invited to hear is Divine wis- 
dom ; the complicated life-experience of Solomon is the 
machinery of articulation employed to convey it to the 
ears of men. In casting some of tlie separate letters, the 
king may have been seeking only his own pleasure, yet 
the whole, when cast, are set by the Spirit so that they 
give forth an important page of the word of truth. 

The thought recurs, that the king of Jerusalem was not 
from his antecedents, qualified to sit in the chair of autho- 
rity and teach morality to mankind. No, he was not : 
and perhaps on that very account the morality which he 
taught is all the more impressive. Here is a marvel ; 
Not a line of Solomon's writings tends to pallla^te 
Solomon's sins. How do you account for this? The 
errors and follies were his own ; they were evil But out 
of them the All-wise has brought good. The glaring im- 
perfections of the man's life have been used as a dark 
gi'ound to set ofi* the lustre of that pure righteousness 
which the Spirit has spoken by his lipa 
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IL 

THE BOOK— PROVERBS. 

" To understand a proverb, and the interpretation ; the words of the wise, and 

their dark sayings."— L 6. 

It is Rafer and better to assume that all men know what 
a proverb is, than to attempt a logical definition of it. 
As a general rule, the things that are substantially best 
known are hardest to define. 

Proverbs are very abundant in all languages, and 
among all peoples Many of them, tliough they seem 
fresh and full of sap on our lips to-day, have descended 
to us from the remotest antiquity. They deal with all 
manner of subjects, but chiefly with the broadest features 
of common life. The peculiar charm and power of the 
proverb are due to a combination of many elements. 
Among others are the condensed antithetic form of 
expression and the mingled plainness and darkness of 
the meaning. Often there is something to startle at first; 
and yet, on closer inspection, that which seemed paradox, 
turns out to be only intenser truth. Like those concen- 
trated essences of food, which are so much used by tra- 
vellers in our day, the proverb may not present to the 
eye the appearance of the wisdom that it was originally 
made of; but a great quantity of the raw material has 
been used up in making one, and that one, when skil- 
fuUy dissolved, will spread out to its original dimensions. 
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Much matter is pressed into little room, that it may 
keep, and cany. Wisdom, in this portable form, acts an 
important part in human life. The chai-acter of a people 
gives shape to their proverbs; and again, the provetbs^ 
go to mould the character of the people who use them. 
These well worn words are precious, as being real gold,/ 
and convenient, as being a portable, stamped, and recog- 
nised currency. 

As a general rule, proverbs spring from the people at 
large, as herbage springs spontaneously from the soil, and 
the parentage of the individual remains for ever unknown. 
Very few proverbs are attached, even traditionally, to the 
name of any man as their author. From time to time 
collections of these products are made, and catalogued 
by the cmious ; and the stock is continually increasing 
as the active life of a nation gives them off. In other 
cases, books of proverbs have an opposite origin. Persons 
who appreciate the proverbial form cast their own thoughts 
in that mould, and so make a book of sentences, which 
are proverbs in their nature, although not, in point of 
fact, generated by casual contact of mind with mind in 
miscellaneous human life. It is altogether probable that, 
as to its construction, the Book of Proverbs partook of 
both kinds. It is probable that Solomon gathered and 
recast many proverbs which had sprung from human ex- 
perience in preceding ages, and were floating past him on 
the tide of time ; and that he also elaborated many new 
ones from the material of his own experience. Towards 
the close of the book, indeed, are preserved some of 
Solomon's own sayings, that seem to have fallen from 
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his lips in later life, and been gathered by other 
hanilk ;. 

Sven in this one book the proverb appears under con- 
siderable diversity of form. Both in the beginning and 
tow%;fds the dose, occur arguments, more or less length- 
endd, of continuous texture. But even in these the seve- 
.ral links of the connected chain &re cast in the proverbial 
mould ; and the great central mass of the book consists 
of brief sayings, more or less axnmged, indeed, but almost 
entirely isolated 

Considering how great a place proverbs hold in human 
language — ^how great a part they act in human life — it 
was to be expected that the Spirit would use that instru- 
ment^ among others, in conveying the mind of God to 
men. Proverbs, like hjnnns and histories, are both in 
human life and in the Bible — in the Bible, because they 
are in human life. If you wished to convey a message 
to a niunber of countrymen in France, you would not 
speak in Latin in order to display your own learning ; you 
would speak in French in order to accomplish your object. 
God's will to man is communicated by means of instru- 
ments which man already uses, and therefore understands. 

A greater than Solomon spoke in proverbs. He who 
knew what was in man sometimes took up that instru- 
ment^ to probe therewith the secrets of the heart. Some 
he gathered, as they grew in nature, and others he created 
by his word ; but the old and the new alike are spirit 
and life, when they drop from the lips of Jesus. 

Of the proverbs current in the world many are light, and 
some are wicked. Those of this book are grave and good. 
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God's words are pure, whether he speaks by the prophets 
of old, or by his own Son in the latter day. " More to 
be desired are they than gold, yea, than much fine gold ; 
sweeter also than honey, and the honey-comb. Moreover, 
by them is thy aervcmt warned" — ^Psalm xix. 10, 11. 
The book fix)m which the following studies are selected 
is pecuUarly rich in « warnings," and the age in which 
we live peculiarly needs them. " Speak, Lord, for thy 
servant hearetL'' 
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IIL 

THE ROOT OF KNOWLEDGE. 

** The fear of the Lord is the begiiming of knowledge : but fools despise wisdom 

and instruction." — ^i. 7- 

The royal preacher begins his sermon at the beginning. 
He intends to discourse largely of knowledge and wisdom 
in all their aspects, and he lays his foundation deep in 
" the fear of the Lord.*' This brief annoimcement con- 
tains the germ of a far-reaching philosophy. Already it 
marks the book divina The heathen of those days pos- 
sessed no such doctrines. Solomon had access to a 
Teacher who was not known in their schoola 

« The fear of the Lord" is an expression of frequent 
occurrence throughout the Scriptures. It has various 
shades of meaning, marked by the circmnstances in which 
it is found ; but in the main it implies a right state of 
heart toward God, as opposed to the alienation of an 
unconverted man. Though the word is " fear/' it does not 
exclude a filial confidence, and a conscious peace. There 
may be such love as shall cast all the torment out of the 
fear, and yet leave full bodied, in a hmnan heart, the 
reverential awe which all creatures owe to the Highest 
Ona *' There is forgiveness with thee, that thou mayest be 
feared.'* " Oh fear the Lord, ye his saints ; for there is 
no want to them that fear liim !" " I am the Lord thy 
God;*' behold the ground of submissive reverence: 
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"which brought thee up from the land of Egypt;" be- 
^ hold the source of confiding love. What God is inspires 
awe ; what God has done for his people commands afiec- 
tion. See here the centrifugal and centripetal forces of 
the moral world, holding the creature reverently distant 
from the Creator, yet compassing the child about with 
everlasting love, to keep him near a Father in heaven. 
The whole of this complicated and reciprocal relation is 
often indicated in Scripture by the brief expression, " the 
..fear of God." 

"Knowledge" and "wisdom" are not distinguished 
here ; at least thqr are not contrasted. Both terms may 
be employed to designate the same thing ; but when they 
are placed in antithesis, wisdom is the nobler of the two. 
Knowledge may be possessed in large measure by one 
who is destitute of wisdom, and who consequently does 
no good by it, either to himself or others. A lucid defi- 
nition of both, in their specific and distinct applications, 
is embodied in a proverb of this book, xv. 2, " the tongue 
of the wise useth knowledge aright." We take the two 
terms of tliis text as in effect synonymous, — the best 
knowledge wisely used for the highest ends. 

Wliat is the relation which subsists between the fear 
of the Lord and true wisdom ? The one is the founda- 
tion, the other the imposed superstructure ; the one is 
the sustaining root, the other the sustained branches ; 
the one is the living fountain, the other the issuing 
stream. 

The fear of the Lord is the beginning of knowledge : 
the meaning is, he who does not reverentially trust in 
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God, knows nothing yet as be ought to know. His know- 
ledge is partial and distorted. Whatever acquisitions in 
science he may attain, if his heart depart &om the living 
God, he abides an ignorant man. He who in liis heart 
says " no God," is a fool, however wise he may be in the 
estimation of the world, and his own. 

But how does this judgment accord with fiusts? 
Have not some Atheists, or at least Infidels, reached the 
very highest attainments in various departments of know- 
ledge ? It is true that some men, who remain willingly 
ignorant of God, who even blaspheme his name, and 
despise his word, have learned many languages, have 
acquired skill in the theory and application of mathema- 
tics, have stored their memories with the facts of history, 
and the maxims of politics — tliis is true, and these 
branches of knowledge are not less precious because they 
are possessed by men whose wholr^ life turns round 
on the pivot of one central and all-pervading error ; but 
after this concession, our position remains intact These 
men possess some fragments of the superstructure of 
knowledge, but they have not the foundation; they 
possess some of the branches, but they have missed the root 

The knowledge of God — his character and plans, his 
hatred of sin, his law of holiness, his way of mercy- 
is more excellent than all that an imbelieving philo- 
sopher has attained. If it be attainable, and if a Chris- 
tian has reached it, then is a Christian peasant wiser 
than the wisest who know not God. It is a knowledge 
more deeply laid, more difficult of attainment, more fruitful, 
and more comprehensive, than all that philosophers know. 
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"What right has an unbelieving astronomer to despise a 
Christian labourer as an ignorant man? Let them be 
compared as to the point in question, the possession of 
knowledge. Either is ignorant of the other's peculiar 
department, but it is an error to suppose the astronomer's 
department the higher of the two. The Christian knows 
God ; the astronomer knows certain of his material 
works. The Christian knows moral, the astronomer phy- 
sical laws. The subjects of the Christian's knowledge are 
as real as the heavenly bodies. Tlie knowledge is as dif- 
ficult, and perhaps, in its higher degrees, as rare. It. 
reaches further, it lasts longer, it produces greater results. 
The astronomer knows the planet's path ; but if that 
planet should burst its bonds, and wander into dark- 
ness, his knowledge will not avail to cast a line around 
the prodigal and lead him home. He can mark the 
degrees of divergence, and predict the period of total 
loss, but after that he has no more that he can do. Tlie 
Christian's knowledge, after it has detected the time, 
manner, and extent of the fallen spirit's aberration, avails 
farther to lay a new bond unseen around him, soft, yet 
strong, which will compel him to come in again to his 
Father's house and his Father's bosom. The man who 
knows that, as sin hath reigned unto death, even so grace 
reigns through righteousness imto eternal life by Jesus 
Christ our Lord, possesses a deeper, more glorious, and 
more potential knowledge, than the man who calculates 
the courses of the planets, and predicts the period of the 
comet's return. 

Men speak of the stupendous effects which knowledge, 
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in the department of mechanical philosophy, has produced 
on the face of the world, and in the economy of human 
life ; but the permanence of these acquisitions depends on 
the authority of moral laws in the consciences of men. 
If there were no fear of God, there would be no reverence 
for moral law in the bulk of mankind. If moral re- 
straints are removed from the multitude, society reverts 
to a savage state. Inventions in art, though once at- 
tained, are again lost, when a community feed on venison, 
and clothe themselves with skins. So, "the fear of the 
Lord" is a fundamental necessity, on which, high attain- 
ments, even in material prosperity, absolutely depend. 
Ti-ue knowledge in the spiritual department, as to the 
authority, the sanction, and the rule of morality, is a 
greater thing than true knowledge in the material depart- 
ment, for the moral encircles and controls the economic 
in the affairs of men. 

The man whose knowledge begins and ends with 
matter and its laws, has got a superstructure without a 
foimdation. In that learning the enduring relations of 
man as an immortal have no place, and the fabric topples 
over when the breath of life goes out. But tliis begin- 
ning of knowledge, resting on the being and attributes of 
God, and comprehending all the relations of the crea- 
tine, is a foundation that cannot be shaken. On that 
solid base more and more knowledge will be reared, high 
as heaven, wide as the universe, lasting as eternity. 

The knowledge of God is the root of knowledge. 
Wlien branches are cut irom a tree and laid on the 
ground at a certain season, they retain for a time a por- 
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tion of Uieir sap. I have seen such branches, when the 
spring came round, pushing forth buds like their neigh- 
bours. But very soon the slender stock of sap was 
exhausted, and as there was no connection with a root, 
so as to procure a new supply, the buds withered away. 
How unlike the buds that spring from the branches grow- 
ing in the living root ! This natural life is like a severed 
branch. The knowledge that springs from it is a bud 
put forth by the moisture residing in itself When 
life passes, it withers away. Wlien a human soul is, by 
the regeneration, " rooted in Him,'' the body's dissolution 
does not nip its knowledge in the bud. Transplanted 
into a more genial clime, that knowledge will flourish for 
ever. Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, what it will 
grow to. 
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IV. 

THE FAMILY. 

" Mj son, hear the instraction of thy father, and forsalse not the law of thy 

mother." — i. 8. 

The first and great commandment is the fear of God, and 
the. second, which is next to it, and like to it, is obedience 
to parents. Wherever the root is planted, tliis is the first 
fruit which it bears. 

The teaching of the Decalogue, and of tlie Proverbs, 
ihough circumstantially difierent, is essentially the same. 
On the one hand we have the legislator formally record- 
ing a code of laws ; on the other, the aged, prosperous, 
and witty monarch collecting the best sayings that had 
been current at his court in that Augustan age of Hebrew 
literature. The cast of the writings corresponds with 
the position of the men; yet there are, evident marks 
of the same spirit as the teacher, and the same truth 
as the lesson* The ten commandments are divided into 
two tables. The first lays the foundation of all duty 
in our relation to God, and the second rears the super- 
structure in the various oflSces of love between man and 
his fellow. In the Decalogue the fear of God lies deepest 
as the root ; and of the manifold duties which man owes 
to man, the branch that springs forth first is filial love. 
It is precisely the same here. The beginning of the com- 
mandment is " Fear the Lord " and the earliest outcome is^ 
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** My son, hear the instruction of thy father." This verse 
of the Proverbs flows from the same well-spring that 
had already given foith the fifth commandment. 

God honours his own ordinance, the family. He gives 
parents rank next after himself Filial love stands near, 
and leans on godliness. 

God is the author of the femily constitution. He has 
conceived the plan, and executed it. Its laws are stamped 
in nature, and declared in the word. The equal num- 
bers of the sexes bom into the world, the feebleness of 
childhood at first, and the returning frailty of age, are 
so many features of the family institute left by the 
Creator indented on his work. They intimate not ob- 
scurely the marriage of one man with one woman, the 
support of children by parents, and the support of decayed 
parents by thef* children grown. There are many such 
laws deeply imprinted in nature ; and in nature, too, a 
terrible vengeance is stored up, which bursts with uner- 
rmg exactitude on the head of the transgressor. 

One of the wonders of that little World in the dwelling 
is the adaptation by which all the powers of the elder 
children are exerted for the protection of the youngest 
A boisterous and impulsive boy, able and willing to main 
tain his rights by force of arms against a rival older than 
himself, may be seen to check suddenly the embryo man- 
hood that was spinrting prematurely out, and put on a 
mimic motherUness, the moment that the infant appears, 
bent on a journey across the room, and tottering imsteady 
by. A condescending look, and a winning word, and a 
soft arm around, — ^all the miniature man is put forth in 
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self-forgetting benevolence. How exquisitely contrived is 
this machinery in nature, both for protecting the feeble 
thing that receives the kindness, and softening the rude 
hand that bestows it ! There is fine material here for 
parents to watch and work upon. The stem is soft, you 
may train it ; the growth is rapid, you must train it 
now. 

In proportion as men have adopted and carried out the 
ordinance in its purity, have the interests of society pros- 
pered. All deviations are at once displeasing to God and 
hurtful to men. The polygamy of Eastern peoples has made 
the richest portions of the earth like a howling wilderness. 
The festering sores opened in the body of the community 
by the licentiousness of individuals among ourselves, make 
it evident, that if the course, which is now a too frequent 
exception, should become the general rule, society itself 
would soon waste away. It is chiefly by their efiects in 
deranging the order of families, that great manufactories 
deteriorate a community. Though the socialist bodies, 
being so sickly and diseased in constitution, have never 
lived much beyond infancy amongst us; yet, as they are 
founded on a reversal of the family law, their effects, in 
as fjax as they have produced effects, are misery and ruin. 
The Romish priesthood, abjuring the divinely provided 
companionship of the household, and adopting solitude, or 
something worse, have ever been like a pin loose in the 
circling machinery of society, tearing every portion as it 
passes by. In the constitution of nature there is a self- 
acting apparatus for punishing the transgression of the 
&mily laws. The divine institute is hedged all round 
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The prickles tear the flesh of those who are so foolish as 
to kick against them. 

In practice, and for safety, keep £Eimilies together as 
long as it is possible. When the young must go 'forth 
from a father's house, let a substitute be provided as 
closely allied to the normal institution as the circum- 
stances will admit. Let a sister be spared to live with 
the youths, and extemporize an off-shoot family near the 
great mart of business, with a dwelling that they may call 
their ovim. The cutting, though severed from the stem, 
being young and sapful, will readily strike root, and imi- 
tate the parent This failing, let a lodging be found in a 
family where the youths will be treated as its members, 
participating at once in the enjoyments and restraints of 
a home. When the boy must needs be broken off from 
the parental stem, oh, throw him not an isolated atom on 
the sea of life that welters in a huge metropolia Nor 
pen him up with a miscellaneous herd of a hundred men 
in the upper flat of some huge mercantile establishment, 
a teeming islet lapsed into barbarism, with the waters of 
civilization circling all around. If you do not succeed 
in getting the severed branch engrafted into some stock 
that shall be an equivalent to the family, and so exercise 
the natural affections, the natural affections checked, will 
wither up within, or burst forth in wickedness. The 
youth will be ruined himself, and the ruined youth will 
be an element of corruption to fester in the heart of the 
society that neglected him. 

Honour thy father and thy mother. This is the 
pattern shown in the mount. The closer we keep to it, 
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the better will it be both for the individual and the com- 
munity. God is wiser than men. 

Children obey your parents in the Lord, for tliis is 
right, and all right things are profitable. To violate the 
providential laws is both a crime and a blunder. 

Love to parents ranks next under reverence to God. 
That first and highest commandment is like the earth's 
allegiance to the sun by general law ; and filial obedience 
is like day and night, summer and winter, budding spring 
and ripening harvest, on the earth's surface. There could 
be none of these sweet changes, and beneficent operations 
of nature on our globe, if it were broken away from the 
sun. So when a people burst the first and greatest bond 
— ^when a people cast off the fear of God, the family rela- 
tions, with aU their beauty and benefit, disappear. We 
may read this lesson in the fortimes of France. When 
the nation threw off the first commandment, the 
second went after it. Wlien they repudiated the fear of 
God, they could not retain conjugal fidelity, and filial love. 
Hence the wreck and ruin of aU the relations between 
man and man. As well might they trj'^ to make a new 
world, as to manage this one wanting the first and second, 
the primary and subordinate moral laws of its Maker. 
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V. 

FILIAL LOVE A BLOSSOM OF BEAUTY. 

" For they shall be an ornament of grace unto thy head, and chains about 

thy neck." — ^L 9. 

It seems an instinct of humanity to put ornaments upon 
the person. It is greatly modified in its development 
by circumstances, but it is certainly a uniform tend- 
ency of our nature. It does not rank high among the 
exercises of the human faculties, yet it is quite above 
the reach of all inferior creatures. The propensity is fully 
developed in tribes that lie lowest in the scale of human- 
ity ; yet no gf rm of it can be traced in species that form 
the culminating point in the brute creation. By so many 
and so various marks may be known the abrupt and 
absolute separation between men who have fallen the 
lowest, and other sentient beings that occupy the summit 
of their scale. 

Ornaments on the fallen, Uke many other innocent 
things, become the occasions of sin, but they are not in 
their own nature eviL It is probable that the pleasure 
which we derive from them springs originally jfrom some 
association with moral qualitiea There is some connec- 
tion between sensible beauty and moral goodness, although 
the instances of deception are so numerous as to deprive 
that connection of all value as a rule of life. To deck 
with external beauty that which is morally corrupt within, 
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is a cheat which men practise on themselves and others ; 
but adornment of the person, modest in measure, and 
adopted instinctively by an innate sense of propriety, is 
condudve to virtue, and consistent with Scripture. 

Ornaments, however, are mentioned here not for their 
own sakes, either to commend or forbid them, but as a 
form of expression to convey emphatically the truth that 
moral qualities, after all, are the true adornments of a 
human being. All the graces of the Spirit are lovely ; 
but here the foremost of relative duties, a child's reveren- 
tial regard for a parent, is recommended as an ornament 
of surpassing beauty. Young men and young women, 
put that ornament on your heads — twine that chain of 
gold around your necks ! These jewels from heaven, set 
deep within your souls, and glancing at every turn 
through the transparency of an unaffected life, will do 
more to make your persons attractive than all the 
diamonds that ever decked a queen. 

The world and its history teem with types of heaven. 
Beauty, and the love that fastens on it, are types, and 
they have their antitypes on high. The ransomed Church 
is the bride of the Lamb, and she is adorned for her hus- 
band. When the adorning is complete, she is all glorious, 
and the King greatly desires her beauty. When he pre- 
sents unto himself a church without spot or wrinkle, or 
any such thing, then shall he see of the travail of his 
soul and be satisfied. 

Put on now, oh son! daughter I put on these beautiful 
garments ; love, obey, cherish, reverence your parents. 
These are in Grod's sight of great price. They are valued 
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not only by the spiritually minded disciples of Jesus, but 
even by every man of sense around yoa They are 
thought becoming by all but fools. These ornaments will 
not be out of date when time has run its course. They 
"will be worn on the golden streets of the New Jeru- 
salem, when the fiaishion of this world shall have passed 
away. 

Over against this beaming beauty, of similar shape and 
size, a dark shadow stands. Whithersoever that comely 
body turns, this ghastly spectre follows it. It is a daughter, 
emerging into womanhood, with ruddy cheek and spark- 
ling eye, — ^with beads on her neck and bracelets on her 
arms, — ^who has so crushed a mother's heart, by con- 
stantly trampling down its desires, that the disconsolate 
mother never utters now the reproof which she knows 
would be despised. Personal beauty, aided by costly orna- 
ments, cannot make that creature gainly. The deformity 
within will make itself felt through all the finery. 
The evil spirit that possesses the heart will glance from 
the eye, and tinkle on the tongue, in spite of every eifoit 
to act the angeL Every mind that retains in any mea- 
sure a healthful moral tone will, in close contact with 
such a character, infallibly be sensible of a discord. Felt 
repulsive, she will be repelled. The disobedient daughter 
will gravitate down to the companionship of those who, 
having no sense of harmony, recoil not fjx)m a spirit out 
of tune. She is miserable, and knows not what ails her. 
She has broken that commandment which holds a pro- 
mise in its hand, and been thrown over on the bai'bs of 
the counterpart curse. Those who see her impaled alive- 
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there, should learn that the moral laws of God have 
avenging sanctions, even in the powers of nature. God- 
liness is profitable unto all things. The first command- 
ment is fixiitful, even in this life ; and the second is like 
it, — ^like it in its heavenly origin, — like it in its holy 
character, — ^like it in its glad results. Honour thy father 
and thy mother, — this is an ornament of solid gold. 
Unlike the watenng of superficial accomplishments, the 
more rudely it is rubbed, the more brightly it glows. 
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VI. 
THE FOE AND THE FIGHT* 

My son, if Binners entice tliee, consent thou not."— I. 10. 



The verse, in brief compass and transparent terms, reveals 
the foe and the fight. It is a Father's voice. It speaketh 
unto us as unto children. With a kindness and wisdom 
altogether paternal, it warns the youth of the Danger 
that assails him, and suggests the method of Defence. 

A glance at the three preceding verses will fix the 
character of the persons whom Solomon has here in his 
eye. They are not the ignorant, the outcast, the profli- 
gate. The stages over which he travels before he reaches 
this warning, show that he addresses the well-conditioned 
and hopeful portion of the community. In the seventh 
verse we have " the beginning of wisdom " laid in the 
fear of God ; in the eighth, the earliest outcome from 
that unfailing source, the obedience of children to their 
parents ; in the ninth, the beauty of this filial obedience, 
as the most winsome ornament that the young can deck 
themselves withaL We have wisdom presented first in 
its sustaining root, next in its swelling buds, and last in 
its opening bloom of beauty. The preacher fastens upon 
persons who have had the fear of God early implanted in 
their hearts, who have reverently obeyed their pai*ents 

* This chapter, with some additions, is published separately, as an Address 
to Voung Men. 
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during childhood, and who in youth have been observed 
by others as adorning the doctrine of the Saviour. To these, 
as they are passing out of youth into the responsibilities 
of manhood, and from a Other's house to the wide theatre 
of the world, he addresses this plain and pungent exhorta- 
tion, " My son, if sinners entice thee, consent thou not." 

The Dcmger is, "if sinners entice thee/' There are 
enticers and enticements ; the fowler and his snare. 

The enticers of youth may be divided into two great 
classes, the m^rwoZ and the eoctevTial, There are a mul- 
titude of evil thoughts in the little world within, and a 
multitude of evil men in the great world without. 

The sinners that entice from within are the man's 
own thoughts and desires. There is quite an army of 
these sinners in a young man's breast. Thoughts have 
wings. They pass and repass unobserved. They issue 
forth from their home in the heart, and expatiate over 
every forbidden field, and return like doves to their win- 
dows, through the air, leaving no track of their path. 
These thoughts become acquainted with sin. They are 
accustomed to visit the haunts of vice without detection. 
They revel unchecked in every unclean thmg. They 
open up the way, and prepare a trodden path on which 
the man may follow. A gossamer thread is attached to 
an arrow, and shot through the air unseen, over an im- 
passable chasm. Fixed on the other side, it is sufficient 
to draw over a cord ; the cord draws over a rope ; the 
rope draws over a bridge, by which a highway is opened 
for all comers. Thus is the gulf passed that lies between 
the goodly character of a youth fresh from his father's 
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family, and the daring heights of iniquity on which vete- 
ran libertines stand. The sober youth stands on the solid 
platform of religious and moral worth. No one can think 
it possible that he should go over to the other side. But 
from the brink on this side he darts over a thought which 
^akes itself fast to something on these forbidden regions. 
The film no one saw, as it sped through the air ; but it 
has made good a lodgment in that kingdom of darkness, 
and the deeds of wickedness will quickly follow when the 
way has been prepared. " Out of the heart," said He 
who knows it (Matt. xv. 19), "proceed eiril thcmghts." 
Yes; that is what we expected; but what come out 
next? "Murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, fals6 
witness, blasphemies." A horrible gang ! How quickly 
they come on ! How closely they foUow their leaders ! 
Murders and adulteries march forth unblushingly ; but 
they follow in the wake of evil thoughts. Oh, if the 
fountain were cleansed, the streams of life would be 
pure ! So thought David, when, in an agony of grief, 
despairing of his own eflTorts, he cried, " Create in me a 
clean heart, O God \" This is the root of the evil, and 
no cure will be thorough or lasting that does not reach 
and remove it. 

The airmera that entice from without are fellow-men, 
who, having gone astray themselves, are busy leading 
others after them. The servants of Satan seem to be 
diligent and successful When a society, associated for 
economical or benevolent purposes, desires to enlarge the 
number of its members, a common method is to request 
every one to bring in two others. Thus the membership 
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is tripled by a single effort. This seems to be the prin- 
ciple of administration adopted by the god of this world. 
An his subjects are busy. " Ye are of your father the 
devil, and the deeds of your father ye will do.'* The 
deed most characteristic that the father of lies ever did, 
was to lead others after him into sin. To entice into 
sin is specifically " the deed " of the devil, and that deed 
his children will instinctively do. An evil-doer has a 
craving for company in his wickedness. He cannot enjoy 
solitary crime. He is impelled to seek company, as a 
thirsty man is impelled to seek water. It is his vocation 
to draw others after him into sin. By a natural neces- 
sity, the licentious recruit among the ranks of the virtu- 
ous ; the drunken among the ranks of the sober. An 
enemy is amongst us : let the inexperienced beware. 

How great the danger that every youth incurs as he 
issues forth from his parents' control, to take his place in 
the race of life, and on the stage of time ! A dreadful 
conspiracy is organized against him. It is designed and 
directed by spiritual wickedness in high places; its agents 
swarm unseen in his own heart, a legion of evil spirits, 
as it were, possessing him already. Co-operating with 
these intestine foes, are the whole host of evil-doers who 
come in contact with him in the world. Young man, 
this life is not the place to walk at ease in. If you slum- 
ber there, the Philistines wiU be upon you. Though you 
have a Samson's strength, they will put out your eyes, 
and make you grind in meanest slavery, and triumph in 
your misery and death. 

It is a power of nature that is taken and employed to 
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enslave men. The disposition in youth to go together is 
a 'law of the human constitution. Men are gregarioua» 
The principle of association is impknt^d in their nature, 
and is mighty, according to the direction it gets, for good 
or evil. This great power generally becomes a ready 
agency of ilL How faithfully a youth clings to a com- 
panion who has obtained an influence over him ! It 
often happens that the more vigorous mind has been 
imbued with wickedness. The very abandonment of that 
leading spirit adds to his power. There is a reckless 
hardihood attained, where the restraints of conscience are 
imknown, that acts like a charm on softer minds. One 
bold, bad spirit often holds many gentler natures, as it 
were, in a mesmerised state. They are not masters of 
themselves. They have been drawn into the vortex of 
the more powerful orb : destitute of an independent will, 
they flutter fascinated around him. 

The enticements, like the enticers, are manifold. As 
addressed to well-educated, well-conducted youth, they 
are always more or less disguised. The tempter always 
flings over at least his ugliest side some shred of an angel's 
garment. An enemy who desired to destroy you by your 
own deed, would not lead you straight to a yawning pre- 
cipice, and bid you cast yourself down. He would rather 
lead you along a flowery winding path, until you should 
insensibly be drawn into a spot which would give way 
beneath you. Enticements to moral evil will generally 
take that form. You will not be persuaded all at once 
to plunge into deeds of darkness, knowing them to be 
such. Few young men who have enjoyed u religious 
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education come to a sudden stand, and at on6e tiun their 
back upon God and godliness. Most of those who do 
fall, diverge at first by imperceptible degrees from the 
path of righteousness. When it is intended, by a line of 
rails, to conduct a train off the main trunk, and turn it 
aside in another direction, the branch-line at first nms 
parallel with the trunk. It goes alongside for a space in 
the same direction ; but when it has thus got fairly off, 
then it turns more rapidly round, and boimds away at 
light angles to its former course. As engineers avoid the 
physical, so the tempters avoid the moral diflSculty. An 
abrupt turn is not attempted in either case. The object 
is far more surely attained by a gently graduated diver- 
gence. The importance of the ancient rul^, Obsta prin^ 
cipiis (resist the beginnings), can never be over-rated. 
The prize is gi^eafc. Everything is at stake. Life is at 
stake, — both the lives. Time and eternity, body and 
soul ; all that you have or hope, is to be lost or won. 
Watch the beginnings of evil. " Watch and pray, that 
ye enter not into temptation.*' 

We must name and briefly describe some of these 
snarea Their name is Legion. They cannot be num- 
bered. We shall uncover and expose two from among 
the multitude of betrayers that lurk beside your path, — 
one peculiar to large towns, the other common to all 
places. 

High in the list of dangerous enticements to the young 
stands Hie theatre. We shall not waste time in a dispute 
r^arding the possibility of obtaining innocent and harm- 
less dramatic entertainmenta Enough for our present 
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purpose is the fact that there are none such. The idea, 
wherewith some would fain excuse their sin, is a stage 
managed in accordance with pure morals. It is a vain 
imagination. Those who build and manage theatres do 
so with the view of a good investment and profitable 
employment. They know the tastes of their customers. 
They must either conform to these tastes, or lose money 
by opposing them. A theatre conducted on such prin- 
ciples as would make it safe to the morals of youth 
would not pay its proprietor. There are many enlight- 
ened and benevolent citizens who rear and maintain 
institutions which do not bear their own charges. They 
submit to loss from zeal for the public good : but these 
men never choose theatres as the instruments of elevating 
the community. 

We scarcely know anything that would make us fear 
more for a young man than to hear that he was in the 
habit of attending the theatre. We know that the prac- 
tice, besides its own proper evil, would not long st-and 
alone. A man cannot take fire into his bosom without 
being burned. 

Does the impatient spirit of youth attempt to ward oflF 
our word, by averring that we would smother the joys of 
the young under the gloomy cloud of religion ? Oh, for 
a balance that could nicely discriminate the degrees of 
happiness that each enjoys ! We would enter the com- 
petition with the merriest frequenter of the stage. We 
would set any sensible, God-fearing youth in competition 
with him, and show that, even as to present gladness, the 
theatre is a cheat and a lie. Once, on a Sabbath morn- 
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iDg, as the writer was going to church through the streets 
of a large city, he saw, flaunting gaudily on the walls, the 
stage placards of the preceding Saturday evening. In 
large, lying letters, they announced, "A Cure for the 
Heartache.'' Avaunt, deceivers! Ye often inoculate 
your victims with the poison of that disease, but ye have 
no power to take it away. Can the company of rakes 
and courtezans minister consolation to a mind distressed ? 
Will they parody the griefs that wring a human heart ? 
Will they make sport of that deep-set disease that Jesus 
died to heal ? When a sinner's heart is aching, he must 
bend his steps to another place — ^he must seek the skill 
of another Physician ! We have sometimes thought the 
matter of attending the theatre, and similar scenes of 
midnight merriment, might be profitably put in the form 
of a dilemma, thus : — 

The unconverted (having other work before them) have 
no time to be there. 

The converted (having other joys witliin them) have no 
inclination. 

The ciistoma of society encouraging the use of mtood- 
cating drinks constitute one of the most formidable dan- 
gers to youth iu the present day. All are aware that 
drunkenness, in our country, is the most rampant vice. 
How broad and deep is the wave whereby it is desolating 
the land ! It is not our part, at present, to register 
an array of iacts tending to show how many are held 
helpless in its chain, and how deeply that chain cuts into 
the life of the victim. The extent and the virulence of 
the maladv we shall not prove, but assume to be known.* 
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Our special business is to remind the young of the entice- 
Tiienta by which they are led into that liomble pit It 
is spedaDy true of this potent enemy, that it makes its 
approaches unsuspected and by slow degrees. We have 
known many drunkards. We have witnessed scenes of 
wretchedness which haunt our memory in shapes of terror 
stiU. We have seen a youth brought down by it from a 
place of honour and hopefulness, laid upon his bed utter« 
ing hideous groans, twisting himself, in mingled bodily 
and mental agony, like a live eel upon a hook. We have 
seen an old man, who knew that drink was making his 
life-springs fail fast away, yet, in spite of threats and per- 
suasion, going drunk to bed every night. We have heard 
that man, when sober, say, " If there is one place of hell 
worse than another, it must be mine, for I know the 
right, and do the wrong ;" and yet he drank himself to 
death. We have seen a female, with a gentle air and a 
tender frame, stand and tell that she had a batch of 
demons within her, uttering loud voices, and declaring 
that they had her surely bound over to helL Reason had 
fled. Drink had brought madness on. And yet, when- 
ever the delirium abated, she returned to the drink again. 
What need of cases ? We have seen drunkenness in most 
of its stages, and forms, and effects ; but we never yet met 
a drunkard who either became a drunkard all at once, or 
who designed to become one. In ever}^ case, without ex- 
ception, the dreadful demon vice has crept over the faculties 
by slow degrees, and at last surprised the victim. The 
sinners with whom he kept company did not entice him 
to become a sot in a single night They only invited him 
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to go into cheerful company. They suggested that reli- 
gion, when rightly understqod, did not forbid a merry 
evening. He went^ and the evening was merry. Sti*ong 
drink contributed to its men-iment He was sober. He 
had no intention of becoming a drunkard, either then or 
on any subsequent occasion. A drunkard, however, he 
now is. He is in the pit, and who shall pull him out ! 
May God have mercy on the lost immortal, for he is 
beyond all help of man ! 

Let young men, as they value their souls, beware of 
these Satan-invented customs prevalent in society, which 
multiply the occasions of tasting strong drink These 
habits of sipping so frequently, on every occasion of joy 
or sorrow, of idle ease or excessive toil, in freezing cold 
or in scorching heat — ^these habits of a little now and a 
little then, seem to have been invented with fiendish in- 
genuity, to beget at last, in the greatest possible number, 
that fiery thirst which, when once awakened, will merci- 
lessly drag its subject down through a dishonoured life to 
an early grave. 

Leaning on the bank of the majestic river a few miles 
above Niagara, a little boat was floating on a summer 
day. A mother plied her industry in a neighbouring 
field. Her daughter, too young yet for useful labour, 
strolled from her side to the water's edge. The child 
leaped into the boat. It moved with her weight. Tl)e 
sensation was pleasant Softly the boat glided down on 
the smooth bosom of the waters. More and more plea- 
sant were the sensations of the child. The trees on the 
shore were moving past in rows. Tlie sunbeams glittered 
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on the water, scarcely broken by the ripple of the 
stream. Softly and silently, but with ever-growing speed, 
the tiny vessel shot down the river with its glad uncon- 
scious freight. The mother raised her bended back and 
looked. She saw her child carried quickly by the current 
toward the cataract. She screamed, and ran. She 
plunged into the water. She ventured far, but failed 
The boat is caught in the foaming rapids — ^it is carried 
over the precipice ! The mother's treasure is crushed to 
atoms, and mingles with the spray that curls above 
Niagara. This is not a fiction ; it is a fact reported in 
the newspapers of the day. But, though itself a sub- 
stantive event, it serves also as a mirror to see the sha- 
dow of others in. The image that you see glancing in 
that glass is real It is not single. It may be seen, 
thousand upon thousand, stretching away in reduplicat- 
ing rows. Pleasant to the unconscious youth are the 
merry cup and the merry company. Lightly and happily 
he glides along. After a little, the motion becomes un- 
easy. It is jolting, jumbling, sickly. He would fain 
escape now. Vain effort ! He is rocked awhile in the 
rapids, and then sucked into the abyss. 

If many thousands of our population were annually 
lost in Niagara, the people, young and old, would con- 
ceive and manifest an instinctive horror of the smooth 
deceitful stream above it, which drew so many to their 
doom. Why, oh, why do the young madly intrust them- 
selves to a more deceitful current, that is drawing a 
greater number to a more fearful death ? 

Such, young men, are some of your djmgers. You 
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should be ready to oooader eamefldy the means of 
eacapeL Even this hrief glance at the Iveadth of the 
battle-field, and the array of the foe, shooU stir us i]^ to 
" prove'' both the armour that we wear, and our jf>titiide 
in uang it. If the result of such snrvey diould be a 
sense of utter weakness in presence of the adversaiy, and 
a cry firom the helpless to the Lord God of hosts, it wiU 
be well : our labour will not be lost 

The Defence prescribed is^ " consait thou noL'' How 
may one successfully contend against these fcnnidahle 
Cms ? Observe the {orm of the Smpiure injunction, ** If 
anners entice thee, eonaent thou not" It is a bhmt^ per- 
emptory command. Tour m^hod of defence must be 
different from the adversary's mode of attadc His 
sbrength lies in making gradual approadies ; yours in a 
reastanoe, sudden, resolute, totaL Tear example, let a 
man who is now a drunkard look back on his coursa 
He will find that he came into tbat state by impercep- 
tible, unsuspected advancea But if ever he get out 
of that state, it is not by slow degrees that he will 
make his escapa It is not by lessening gradually the 
quantity of strong drink till he wean himself fit>m the 
{Mnson, and creep back fit>m madness into himself 
again. The enemy can play at the graduated system 
better than he. His only safety lies in an abrupt^ reso- 
lute refusal 

The same method that is best suited for recovery is 
also best for prevention. It is not by partial compliance 
and polite excuses that you are to repel enticements to 
sin. This is an adversary with whom you are not obliged 
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to keep terms. Gather from Scriptm:^ the attitude you 
should assume, and the language you should hold, " Get 
thee behind me, Satan!" "Save yourselves from this 
imtoward generation," " Come out fi-om among them, 
and be ye separate, and I will receive you." Much 
depends on the round, blimt refusal, — the imMtering, 
undiluted, dignified "No" of one who fears God moi*e 
than the sneer of fools. Many stumble from neglect of 
this principle. They intpnd to refusa They will not go 
all the way into am ; bnfe ihey wiB. resist pc^iteiiy — th^ 
will keep terms with the enticeia They are not willing 
to let it be known that they are so timid about their own 
integrity. It might not be reckoned manly. They are 
like those who were disciples secretly for fear of the Jews. 
Your enticers are honourable men, and they would be 
hurt if you should meet their invitation by a prompt 
negative, and give your reasona Well: and is it not 
enough for the disciple to be "as his Lord?" lie was 
in the same position ; " Master, in so saying thou con- 
demnest us also.'* Out with it unreservedly, whenever 
and wherever companions would wile you into evil If 
you begin to pare away the edges of your declinature, 
lest it should bear too hardly upon your tempters — if 
you make excuses that arc not the real reasons, in order 
that under cover of them you may glide out of the way 
without the disagreeable shock of a direct collision— you 
may escape for that time ; but some day your excuse will 
fail, and your foot will be taken. If sinners entice thee, 
consent not. The shortest answer is the best. 

They speak of consecrated places. We believe there 
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are consecrated spots on this earth, and desecrated spots 
too. That spot is consecrated in the eye of God and all 
tiie good, where a condemned transgressor has been born 
again, and taken into the number of God's children ; that 
spot is desecrated which has been the tuming-pomt where 
an immortal chose death rather than life. Many such 
places there are, both in rural lanes and in the city's 
thoroughfares. A youth is leaving his place of business 
in the evening, and making his way homewards. At a 
crossing he meets a knot of companions, who hail and 
stop him. They are convening to a place of danger, and 
deeds of sin. They invite him to go. He replies that 
he is going home. They insist — they cannot go without 
bim. As he hangs back and hesitates, a leading spirit 
of the club suddenly cries out he knows the reason : 
" Our fiiend is going to set up for saint — he is going 
home to pray." A loud laugh runs round the ring. The 
youth is not prepared for this. He desired rather to go 
home, but he is not yet a good soldier of Jesus Christ. 
He cannot endure hardness. He gives way at this last 
thrust, and goes with them. That night he parts with a 
good conscience ; and it is but another step to make sliip- 
wreck of his faith. That spot where evil spirits embodied 
formed a circle round the youth, and won him — ^that spot 
is desecrated. The blood of a soul is there. The writer 
WBS standing one day lately among a crowd of visitors 
ander the dome of St. Paul's in London, gazing upward 
in silence on its grandeur, when a gentleman touched him, 
and requested him to remove his foot ; he then pointed 
to a small cross mark made by a mason's chisel on the 
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marble pavement, informing the bystanders that a person 
who cast himself from the dome aloft, had fallen there 
and died. The group of living beings who had gathered 
round our informant stood instinctively back and sighed. 
The living were awed in spirit when they found them- 
selves standing on the spot that had been stained by the 
blood of a self-mmxiered man. Oh, if there were marks 
made in the ground at every place stained by the suicide 
of a soul, how thickly dotted the world would be with 
the startling symbols — how fearfully and tremblingly 
would the living thread their way between ! 

How much of the low spirits, the moody mind, the 
miserable incapacity, which abound, has been induced by 
violation of God's laws — ^both the natural marked in our* 
constitution, and the moral revealed in the Bible ! 

Appetites indulged grow strong. Beware lest the cub 
which you fondle and feed, insensibly become the lion 
which devoura you. 

Friendship sealed by companionship in sin will not 
last long. It is not worth having. It deserves not to 
be known by that noble name. Friends that are glued 
together by the slime of their lusts will be torn asunder 
soon ; and these foul exudations that seem now to bind 
them into one, will become the fuel to a flame of mutual 
hate, when first a spark of disagreement falls. They will 
bite and devour one another. The degree of their privacy 
to each other's wickedness will be the measure of their 
dislike and distrust 

After all, above aU, including all, a reason why you 
should not consent to go with sinners is, you thereby 
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iase Gk>d, crucify Christ, grieve the Spirit, and caAt 
oiTvn soul away. 

le vneans of resisting. — ^We address those who have 
ned a religious education. We do not speak here of 
irst and best means, the word of God and prayer, 
assume that you know all that we could teU you 
rding these, and only offer some suggestions on subor- 
te topics — such as refinement of Tnanners, profitable 
y, benevolent effort, and improving company. 
'sfiv£ment of Tnanners. — I know well that it is the 
) of the heart within that decides the outward de- 
aour; but I know also that the outward demeanour 
a reflex influence back upon the heart. I do not say 

politeness will do as a substitute for religion; but 
eness is of use as the handmaid of religion. Indeed, 

speech and manners are both the signs of moral evil 
tdy existing, and the causes of increasing it. In 
Y districts of country, and among certain classes, rude 
ts are the open inlets to great crimes. To cultivate 
ined and tasteful form of speech and manners would 
me a shield to protect from many prevailing tempta- 
L Christianity, with its living power in the heart, 

produce refinement in the manners; and outward 
ement will throw a shield round inward principle, 

keep it out of harm's way. We do not mean trj 
arage show and fashion. The fop is most wretched 
elf, and most repulsive to an onlooker; but we would 
avoid this extreme by leaping into the extreme of 
ir rudenesa We would not like a youth to be 
d; but neither would we like him to be rough and 

4 
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foul with rust. We would have him polished ; that is 
the medium. Some people are rusty: their harsh, un- 
gainly manners eat out whatever is good in their own 
character, and saw the very flesh of those who come near 
them. Some people, again, are gilt : a very brilliant 
exterior they present, but the first brush of hard usage 
rubs oflF the gilding and reveals the base material beneath. 
A third class are polished ; the polish, indeed, is on the 
surface, but it is a polish on the surface of solid worth ; 
and, in the multifarious crosses of hiunan life, the more it 
is rubbed the brighter it growa This is the thing : not 
a gilding to hide the baseness, but a polish to set off and 
make more useful the real substantial excellence of the 
inner man. Even when the material is sound to the 
core, a polish on the surface both fits it for use and pro- 
tects it from injury. If we have two youths equal as to 
strength and soundness of Christian principle within, but 
unequal as to habits of refinement in intercourse witli 
others, he who has outward polish added to inward worth 
will be more useful and more safe. 

Profitable study. — Occupation goes far as a means of 
safety. Add every day something to your store of know- 
ledge. Study alternately books, and men, and things^ 
Mere book-reading is not enough, without reflection and 
observation. Again, mere observation is not enough, if 
you do not enlarge your resources by the treasures which 
books contain. Both are best. You have many oppor- 
tunities. You need not at anv +.ime be in want of a use- 
ful book. From experience we are able to say that a 
book perused intelligently, and with appetite in youth. 
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will retain its hold better than information acquired at 
a later day. The few books to whidi we had acoeas 
when w^e were yonng are fresh in oar memory still, both 
the good and the bad. The ''Pilgrim's Progress'' was 
greedily devooied, and indelibly impressed ; bat so also 
were other books in whidi a like genins glowed, without 
a like baptism of holinesa The yoang o£ this generation 
may always have a book to read, and may choose a book 
that is worthy. Never let the machinery of yoar mind 
become rosty. The way to keep it sweet is to keep it 
going. 

We have two opposite experiences to look bad^ upon. 
In our. retrospect are times of intellectual idleness, and 
times of intelleciaal diligence. We remember precious 
hours spent by a drde of youthful companions in silly, 
useless conversaticHi, — a sort of slang which was directly 
vulgarizing, and indirectly demoraliidng. We remember 
too, times devoted to useful study. We mean the leisure 
hours of a labour-day. The writer remembers the days 
when, as the dinner-hour was announced, and all gladly 
threw their work aside, he satisfied a fresh appetite 
during the first five minutes, and stretched beneath 
the diade of a tree;, occupied the remaining fifty-five 
reading the wars of Gsesar, and the songs of Virgil, in 
the language of ancient Bome It made liis afternoon's 
toil lighter. It made his neighbours respect him ; and 
what 18 more, young men, it made him respect himaelf. 
In virtue of that employment, the enticers did not so 
frequently assail him ; and he was supplied with an 
auxiliary means of defence. There are many branches of 
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useful knowledge, easily accessible, from which you may 
choose, each according to his taste. We earnestly counsel 
yoimg men to scour up, and keep in use all the powers of 
understanding and memory which God has given them. 
It will sweeten your labour. It will be something softer 
to lean on between your flesh and the iron instruments of 
toil. How great the privileges of youth in this country, 
and at the present day! How great is the waste, if the 
museums, libraries, and public reading-rooms be not turned 
to good account ! 

Benevolent effort, — Every one, young and old, rich and 
poor, should always be trying to do some good. There is 
abundant opportunity, if there be the willing mind. Try 
to live in the world so that you will be missed when you 
leave it. 

More especially if any young man trusts in Jesus, and 
loves souls, these affections will supply the impulse, and 
keep him going. Providence on God's part, and prudence 
on his, will soon shape out some useful work that he is 
able to do. You have not the gifts and graces to conduct 
with effect missionary work among the godless and 
ignorant ? WeU, if you have not the ten talents, are you 
willing, without the shame of pride, to labour away in 
the laying out of one ? Will you become librarian, and 
distribute a few-soiled books into more soiled hands in a 
needy district, at a stated hour on a Saturday evening ? 
You are not clever enough to teach a school of destitute 
children, nor rich enough to pay another? Well, will 
you be the whipper-in of the ragged parliament for a given 
lane, and see that none of the honourable members be 
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absent from the lesson ? If there were but the willing 
mind, every volmiteer could be put into harness, so that 
his strength would not be overtasked on the one hand, 
nor wasted on the other. Over on the enemy's side all 
hands are called out, and every one is made to contribute 
to the mass of evil. The children of light should be wiser 
than they. 

Improving corrvpany. — It is of great practical import- 
ance that yoimg men have friends who will encourage and 
direct them. Union is strength. In* the battle of life 
the want of a sjnnpathizing companion may be the very 
point on which an otherwise brave combatant may at last 
give way. In this fight as well as others, " shoulder to 
shoulder" is a most potent principle, both for the defence 
and the onset. Here and there in history you may read 
of some hero, who single-handed has foiled an army; but, 
taking the common standard of humanity, even a brave 
man is easily overpowered by niunbers when he stands 
alone. There are some points of analogy between that 
warfexe and ours. To most men the sympathy of tried 
friends is a substantial support in the conflict with moral 
evil Eight-principled, true-hearted companions are often 
"the shields of the earth,'' which the all-ruling God has 
at his disposal, and throws around a youth to protect him 
from the fiery darts of the wicked one. 

But, though the society of the good is an instrument 
of protection not to be despised, it is still subordinate. 
There is another Companion. There is a Friend that 
sticketh closer than a brother. " Call upon me in the 
day of trouble : I will deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify 
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me'' (Ps. 1. 15). That He might get into commmiion 
with us, and we with him, God was itoanifesteS in the 
flesh. The man Christ Jesus, God with us, — this is the 
companion by whose side a young man will be infiiUibly 
safe. We believe never youth could be more strongly 
assailed than Joseph in Potiphar*s house. A sinner enticed 
him, — and oh, how many things conspired to give force 
to the temptation, as if Satan had concentrated all his 
strength, to break through the chain of purposed mercy 
for Israel in the fall of Joseph ! — a sinner enticed him, 
but he consented Twt How ? Whence did this stripling 
derive strength to defy and repel such a cunningly-devised 
and well-directed onset ? He was weak like another 
man, but he had help at hand. He had a companion 
whom he had chosen, and with whom he walked. God 
was not fax from Joseph ; Joseph was not far from God. 
His answer was, " How can I do this great evil, and sin 
against God V There — there is Joseph's strength. Young 
man, you will be as strong as he was, if you lean on the 
Arm that supported him. 

The best way of moving a young heart is to please it. 
The surest way of turning a person from one pleasure is to 
give him a greater pleasure on the opposite side. A weep- 
ing willow, planted by a pond in a pleasure-garden, turns 
aU to one side in its growth, and that the side on which 
the water lies. No dealing, either with its roots or with 
its branches, wiU avail to change its attitude ; but place 
a larger expanse of water on the opposite side, and the 
tree will turn spontaneously, and hang the other way. 
So it is with the out-branching affections of the human 
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heart. Follies and vices on this side are sweet to its 
depraved nature. The joys are shallow at the best, but 
it knows no other, and to these it instinctively turns ; to 
these it grows forth. It acquires a bent in that direction 
which no human hand can turn. It wiU never be turned 
unless you can open a rival joy, wider and deeper, on the 
other side. And, blessed be God, greater are those joys 
that are for us, than all that are against us ! The entice- 
TTients on the side of holiness and safety are in themselves 
greater than all that Satan can spread out ; and when a 
distracted mind can see. and a ladened heart can feel them 
as they are, it is forthwith won. " The love of Christ 
constraineth us." It is pleasure that can compete with 
pleasure. When you are entangled by the allurements of 
sin, and oppressed by the terror of wrath, " the joy of the 
Lord is your strength." 

The lowliness of the prodigal's place, the hunger he 
endured, the loathsome appearance of the husks and the 
swine, — ^these things, doubtle&s, made some impression ; 
but, alone, they could not save him. They might have 
crushed him in despair to the groimd, but could not have 
borne him home in hope. Itwas the yearning of his father's 
love, it was the image of his father's open embrace, it 
was the presentiment of his father's weeping welcome, that 
drew the prodigal at once from his miseries and his sins. 

Even the truth of God entering the heart, and fasten- 
ing on the conscience, has not power to turn a sinner 
from the error of his ways, so long as it comes in simply 
as a terror. What the law could not do God did by 
sending his Son. What naked righteousness, with ven- 
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geance at its back, failed to do, manifested mercy in 
Christ achieved. Righteous mercy — -justice satisfied by 
Emmanuel's sacrifice, and divine compassion flowing free 
upon the lost — this is the thing of Christ which the 
Holy Spirit wields as the weapon to win a human heart. 

This heart, young man, is a space that must and will 
be occupied. It is the battle-field between Satan and 
Satan's manifested Destroyer. Within you this holy war 
must be waged. How long halt ye between two 
opinions? Who is on the Lord's side? let him come. 
Unless Christ dwell in your heart by faith, the enemy 
will return, or abide, in triumph. You cannot fight the 
enticements of sinful pleasure in your own strength. 
These iniquities, like the wind, will carry you away; but 
under the Captain of your salvation you may fight and 
win. The deceits and corruptions of your heart, which 
your own resolutions cannot overcome — ^bring forth these 
enemies and slay them before Him. Drag forth these 
enticements of sinners that seemed so fresh and sweet to 
the carnal eye — drag them forth and expose them there; — 
their root will become rottenness, and their blossom will 
go up like dust. The faces of these tempters that beamed 
with mirth in the glare of kindled passions, will, when 
seen in the light of His love, appear hideous as spectres of 
the night. 

His entrance into the heart will turn the tide of the 
conflict; and He is willing: "Behold I stand at the 
door and knock. If any man open, 1 will come in." 
"Even so: come, Lord Jesus!'* 
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FILTHY LUCRE 

" So are the ways of every one that is gieedy of gain ; which taketh away the life 

of the owners thereof." — ^i. 19. 

These. " ways/' as described by Solomon in the preceding 
verses, are certainly some of the very worst. We have 
here literally the picture of a robber s den. The persons 
described are of the baser sort: the crimes enumerated 
are gross and rank : they would be outrageously disreput- 
able in any society, of any age. Yet when these apples 
of Sodom are traced to their sustaining root, it turns out 
to be greed of gam. The love of money can bear aU these. 
This scripture is not out of date in our day, or out of 
place in our community. The word of God is not left 
behind obsolete by the progress of events. " AU flesh is as 
grass, and all the glory of man as the flower of grass. The 
grass withereth, and the flower thereof falleth away : but 
the word of the Lord endureth for ever." — 1 Peter L 24, 
25. The Scripture traces sin to its fountain, and deposits 
the sentence of condemnation there, a sentence that fol- 
lows actual evil through all its diverging paths. A spring 
of poisonous water may in one part of its course run over 
a rough rocky bed, and in another glide silent and smooth 
through a verdant meadow : but, alike when chafed into 
foam by obstructing rocks, and when reflecting the flowers 
from its glassy breast, it is the same lethal stream. So 
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from greed of gain — ^from covetousness which is idolatry, 
the issue is evil, whether it run riot in murder and rapine 
in Solomon's days, or crawl sleek and slimy through cun- 
ning tricks of trade in oiu* own. God seeth not as man 
seeth. He judges by the character of the life stream that 
flow;s from the fountain of thought, and not by the form 
of the channel which accident may have hollowed out to 
receive ii 

When this greed of gain is generated,, like a thirst in 
the soul, it imperiously demands satisfaction : and it takes 
satisfex^ion wherever it can be most readily found. In 
some countries of the world still it retains the old-fashioned 
iniquity which Solomon has described: it turns freebooter, 
and leagues with a band of kindred spirits, for the prose- 
cution of the business on a larger scale. In our coimtry, 
though the same passion domineer in a man's heart, it 
wiU not adopt the same method, because it has cunning 
enough to know that by this method it could not succeed 
Dishonesty is diluted, and coloured, and moulded into 
shapes of respectability to suit the taste of the times. We 
are not hazarding an estimate whether there be as much 
of dishonesty under all our privileges as prevailed in a 
darker day : we affirm only that wherever dishonesty is, 
its nature remains the same, although its form may be 
more refined. He who will judge both mean men and 
merchant princes requires truth in the inward parts. 
There is no respect of persons with Him. Fashions do 
not change about the throne of the Eternal With Him 
a thousand years are as one day. The ancient and 
modem evil doers are reckoned brethren in iniquity. 
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despite the difference in the costume of their crimes. 
Two men are alike greedy of gain. One of them being 
expert in accounts, defrauds his creditors, and thereafter 
drives his carriage : the other, being robust of Umb, robs 
a traveller on the highway, and then holds midnight revel 
on the spoil Found fellow sinners, they will be left fellow 
sufferers. Refined dishonesty is as displeasing to God, as 
hurtful to society, and as unfit for heaven, as the coarsest 
crime. 

This greed, when fiill grown, is coarse and crueL It 
is not restrained by any delicate sense of what is right or 
seemly. It has no bowels. It marches right to its mark, 
treading on everything that Ues in the way. If necessary 
in order to clutch the coveted gain, " it taketh away the 
life of the owners thereof" Covetousness is idolatry. The 
idol dehghts in blood He demands and gets a hecatomb 
of human sacrifices. 

Among the labourers employed in a certain district to 
construct a railway was one thick-necked, bushy, sensual, 
ignorant, brutalized man, who lodged in the cottage of a 
lone old woman. This woman was in the habit of laying 
iq) her weekly earnings in a certain chest, of which she 
carefdily kept the key. The lodger observed where the 
money lay. After the works were completed and the work- 
men dispersed, this man was seen in the grey dawn of a 
Sabbath morning stealthily approaching the cottage. That 
day, for a wonder among the neighbours, the dame did 
not appear at church. They went to her house, and 
learned the cause. Her dead body lay on the cottage- 
floor: the treasure-chest was robbed of its few poimds 
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and odd shiUings; and the murderer Lad fled. Afterwards 
they caught and hanged him. 

Shocking crime ! To murder a helpless woman in her 
own house, in order to reach and rifle her little hoard, 
laid up against the winter and the rent ! The criminal 
is of a low, gross, bestial natura Be it so. He was a 
pest to society, and society flung the troubler off the earth. 
But what of those who are far above him in education and 
social position, and as far beyond him in tl.\e measure of 
their guilt ? How many human lives is the greed of gain 
even now taking away, in the various processes of slavery? 
Men who hold a high place, and bear a good name in the 
world, have in this form taken away the life of thousands 
for filthy lucre's sake. Murder on a large scale has been, 
and is done upon the African tribes by civilized men for 
money. 

The opium traffic, forced upon China by the military 
power of Britain, and maintained by our merchants in 
India, is miurder done for money on a mighty scale. 
Opium spreads immorality, imbecility, and death, through 
the teeming ranks of the Chinese populations. No 
opium is cultivated on their own soil The governments, 
alike the Tartar dynasty and the patriot chiefs, have 
prohibited the introduction of the deadly drug. Our 
merchants brought it to their shores in ship-loads not- 
withstanding, and the thunder of our cannon opened a 
way for its entrance through the feeble ranks that lined 
the shore. Every law of political economy, and every 
sentiment of Christian charity, cries aloud against niu*- 
turing on our soil, and letting loose among our neigh- 
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bours, that grim angel of death. The greed of gain alone 

« 

suggests, commands, compels it. At this hour the patriot 
army in China, who, with aU their faults and their igno- 
rance, certainly do circulate the Bible, and worship God, 
oppose the introduction of opium, with aU their moral 
influence and all their military force. How can we 
expect them to accept the Bible from us, while we 
compel them to take our opium ? British Christians 
might bear to China that life for which the Chinese seem 
to be thirsting, were it not that British merchants are 
bearing to China that death which the Chinese patriots 
loathe. It is an instance of the strong coveting the 
money of the* weak, and, in order to reach it, taking 
" away the life of the owners thereof" 

A bloated, filthy, half naked labourer, hanging on at 
the harboiu', has gotten a shilling for a stray job. As 
Boon as he has wiped his brow, and fingered the coin, he 
walks into a shop and asks for whisky. The shopkeeper >, 
knows the man — ^knows that his mind and body are 
damaged by strong drink— knows that his family axe 
starved by the father's drunkennesa The shopkeeper 
eyes the squalid wretcL The shilling tinkles on the 
counter. With one hand the dealer supplies the glass, 
and with the other mechanically rakes the shilling into 
the till among the rest It is the price of blood. Life is 
taken there for money. The gain is filthy. Feeling its 
stain eating like rust into his conscience, the man who 
takes it. reasons eagerly with himself thus : — " He was 
determined to have it ; and if I wont, another wilL'' So 
he settles the case that occurred in the market-place on 
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earth; but he has not done with it yet. How will it 
sound as an answer to the question, " where is thy bro- 
ther" when it comes in thunder from the judgment- 
seat of Grod ? 

Oh that men's eyes were opened to know this sin 
beneath all its coverings, and loathe it in all its disguises! 
Other people may do the same, and we may never have 
thought seriously of the matter. But these reasons, a6d 
a thousand others, will not cover sin. All men should 
think of the character and consequences of their actiona 
(Jod will weigh our deeds. We should ourselves weigh 
them beforehand in his balances. It is not what that 
man has said, or this man has done ; but what Christ 
is, and his members should be. The question for every 
man through life is, not what is the practice of earth, but 
what is preparation for heaven. There would not be 
much difficulty in judging what gain is right, and what 
is wrong, if we would take Christ into our counsels. If 
people look unto Jesus, when they think of being saved, 
and look hard away from him when they are planning 
how to make money, they will miss their mark for both 
worlda When a man gives his heart to gain, he is an 
idolater. Money has become his god. He would rather 
that the Omniscient should not be the witness of his 
worship. While he is sacrificing in this idol's temple, he 
would prefer that Christ should reside high in heaven, 
out of sight, and out of mind. He would like Christ to 
be in heaven, ready to open its gates to him, when death 
at last drives him off the earth ; but he will not open for 
Christ now that other dwelling-place which he loves — ^a 
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humble and contrite heart. " Christ i/n ycm, the hope of 
glory;" there is the cure of covetousness ! That blessed 
Indweller, when he enters, will drive out — ^with a scourge, 
if need be — such buyers and sellers as defiled his temple. 
His still small voice within would flow forth, and print 
itself on all your traffic, — " love one another, as I have 
loved yoa'' 

On this point the Christian Church is very low. The 
Uving child has lain so close to the world's bosom, that 
she has overlaid it in the night, and stifled its troublesome 
cry. After all our familiarity with the Catechism, we 
need yet to learn " what is the chief end of man'' and 
what should be compelled to stand aside as a secondary 
thing. We need from all who fear the Lord, a long, loud 
testimony against the practice of heartlessly subordinating 
human bodies and souls to the accumulation of material 
wealtL 
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VIII. 

THE CRY OF WISDOM. 

*' Wisdom crieth without; she uttereth her voice in the streets: she crietb in 
the chief place of concourse, in the openings of the gates : in the city she 
uttereth her words, saying, How long, ye simple ones, will ye love simplicity? 
and the scomers delight in their scorning, and fools hate knowledge?"— 
i. 20-22. 

The evil doers are not left without a warning. Tlie 
warning is loud, public, authoritative. But who is this 
monitor that claims the submissive regard of men ? Wis- 
doms. — ^Wisdom jfrom above is the teacher: the lesson 
that foUows is not after the manner of men. We recog- 
nise abeady the style of that Prophet who came in the 
fulness of time, speaking as never man spake. It was in 
tliis manner that Jesus, in the days of his flesh, stood 
and cried to the multitude — to the simple who loved 
simplicity, and the scomers who loved scorning — " if any 
man thirst, let him come unto me and drink." Before 
He was manifested to Israel, His delights were with the 
sons of men. In the provisions of the well ordered cove- 
nant. He had the means of sounding an alarm in human 
ears before He became incarnate. He found and used a 
willing messenger to preach righteousness to rebellious 
spirits in Noah's days. Neither did He leave Him3elf 
without a witness in the time of Solomon. The eternal 
Son of God is not only wisdom in himself. He is " made 
unto us wisdom." He who was seen by Abraham afar 
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off, was heard by Abraham's seed m later days. In thQ 
begiiming was the Word, and the Word was God. The 
Word and Wisdom of God made Himself known to men 
at sundry times, and in divers manners, before He took 
flesh and dwelt among ns. 

In the Scriptures, Wisdom cried to men. " They tes- 
tify of me,'' said Jesua The prophets all spake of his 
coming, and prepared his way. The saci'ifices offered 
year by year, and day by day continually, proclaimed 
aloud to each generation the guilt of men, and the way 
of mercy. The history of Israel, all the days of old, was 
itself Wisdom's perennial articulate cry of warning to the 
rebellious. The plains of Egypt and the Bed Sea, Sinai 
and the Jordan, each had a voice, and all proclaimed in con- 
cert the righteousness and mercy that kissed each other 
in the counsels of God. Tlie things that happened to 
them, happened for ensamples ; and the things were not 
done in a comer. In the opening of the gates, in the 
city's busiest haunts, the proclamation was made to 
unwilling listeners. The cry of Wisdom, in those days 
of old, if it did not turn the impenitent, was sufficient to 
condenm them. It was so manifestly from God, and so 
intelligible to men, that it must have either led them 
out of condemnation, or left them under it, without 
excuse. 

But the wisdom of God is a manifold wisdom. While 

it centres bodily in Chiist, and thence issues as from its 

source, it is reflected and re-echoed from eveiy object, and 

every event. There is a challenge in the prophets, " Oh, 

earth, earth, earth, hear the word of the Lord I" The 

5 
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receptive earth has taken in that word, and obediently 
repeats it from age to age. The stars of heaven, and the 
flowers of earth, facing each other like the opposite ranks 
of a choral band, hynm, alternate and responsive, the 
wisdom of GoA He hath made all things for Himself 
He serves Himself of criminals and their crimes. From 
many a ruined fortune. Wisdom cries, "Eemember the 
Sabbath-day, to keep it holy."' From many an outcast 
in his agonies, as when the eagles of the valley are picking 
out his eyes, Wisdom cries, "Honour thy father and 
mother that thy days may be long." From many a 
gloomy scaffold Wisdom cries, " Thou shalt not kill/' 
Every law of nature, and every event in history, has a 
tongue by which Wisdom proclaims God's holiness, and 
rebukes man's sin. 

But is there any prophet of the Lord besides these ? 
Is there any other organ by which Wisdom cries to men ? 
There is one. Giving force to all other intimations there 
is a prophet of the Lord within every man — ^his own 
conscience. We are fearfully made. That witness within 
Us is often feared and shunned, more than armed men, 
more than gates and bars, more sometimes than the 
dungeon, the scaffold, and the drop. It is the case of the 
ancient king over again. He is a prophet of the Lord, 
" but I hate him because he never prophesies good con- 
cerning me/' 

But it is not conscience proclaiming God's anger against 
the man's evil, that has power to make the man good. 
All the instincts of the transgressor's nature are leagued 
in an effort to smother the disturber, and they generally 
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succeed. It is the conscience sprinkled with the blood 
of Christ that at once speaks peace, and works purity. 

Three classes of persons seem to be singled out here, 
and to each is administered an appropriate reproof: 
1. The simple who love simplicity ; 2. The scomers who 
delight in scorning ; 3. The fools who hate knowledge. 

1. The simple wlio love svmpUdty. Probably we 
would not be far from the truth if we should accept this 
term in the Proverbs as intended to indicate that class of 
sinners whose leading characteristic is the absence of good, 
rather than positive activity in evil The root of bitter- 
ness hasnot shot forth in any form of outrageous vice, 
but it remains destitute of righteousnesa They do not 
blaspheme God indeed, but they neglect his salvation, 
and they cannot escapa Their hearts by a law of 
inherent evU depart from Him ; He in judgment lets them 
go, and gives them over. 

The simple for time are always a niunerous dass. 
They cannot be intrusted with money, for it will all go 
into the hands of the first sharper whom they meet. 
They will let the day pass, with no provision for the 
night, and never think it needful until the darkness has 
fidlen down. They will let the summer come and go 
without laying up a store for the time to come. When 
the winter arrives they have neither house nor clothing, 
neither money nor food. Somehow they did not think 
of these things. The sunshine was pleasant while it 
lasted ; they basked in its rays ; and it did not occur to 
them that a doud might soon darken the face of the 
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But the simple for eternity are more numerous stilL 
While they have food and raiment they pass the time 
pleasantly and never think of sin. As for righteousness, 
they do not feel the want of it, and form no high estimate 
of its worth. As to the judgmeninseat of God, they have 
lived a long time, and have never seen it yet ; they don't 
trouble themselves with anticipations of evil The great 
white throne has always kept out of their sight, and they 
keep out of its sight. How many simple ones are going 
fast forward to death, with no life to triimiph ovei: it ! 
How many are drawing near the border in utter listless- 
ness, as if there were no sin, and no judgment — ^no Grod, 
no Heaven, no Hell ! 

2. The scomera who love scorning. This is another 
feature of the fallen — ^another phase of the great rebellion. 
This class meet the threatening realities of eternity not 
by an easy indifference, but by a hardy resistanca They 
have a bold word ever ready to ward solemn thought 
away, — a sneer at the silliness of a saint, an oath to 
manifest courage, or a witty allusion to Scripture which 
will make the circle ring again with laughter. 

There have been scomers in every age. There are 
not a few amongst us at the present day. They may be 
found on both the edges of society. Poverty and riches 
become by turns a temptation to the same sin. It is not 
only the shop of the artizan that resounds with frequent 
sco£&: the same sound is familiar in the halls of the 
rich. Many of the young men who have been educated 
in affluence, belong to this dass. They have large pos- 
sessions, and larger prospects ; they wish to enjoy what 
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they hava The triumph of grace in their hearts would 
dethrone the god of this world, and spoil his gooda The 
running fire of profane jests proceeds from advanced 
earth- works which Satan has thrown up aroimd his 
citadel, in his earnestness not only to keep his goods in 
safety from, the overthrowing power of conversion, but in 
peace from the troublesome assaults of conviction. 

Scomers love scorning. The habit grows by indulgence. 
It becomes a second nature. It becomes the element in 
which they liva And what gives them confidence ? Have 
they by searching found out that there is no God ? Or 
have they aacertained that He has no punishment in store 
for the wicked ? No ! they have not settled these ques- 
tions at all, either to the satis&ction of mankind, or their 
own. These scoffs are generally parrying strokes to keep 
convictions away. These smart sayings are the fence to 
turn aside certain arrows which might otherwise fix their 
tormenting barbs in the conscience. The scomer is 
generally not so bold a man as he appears to be. He 
keeps the truth at arms length. He strikes at it 
vehemently before it gets near him. All this be- 
trays a secret sense of weaknesa He camiot afford to 
come into close contact with the sword of the Spirit. 
These violent gesticulations against the truth indicate the 
unerring instinct of the old man resisting that which 
advances to destroy him. " What have we to do with 
thee thou Jesus, art thou come to torment us before the 
tune?" 

8. The fools who hdte knowledge. By a comparison 
of various scriptures in which the term occurs, it appears 
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that fools are those who have reached the very highest 
degrees of evil Here it is intimated that they hate 
knowledge ; and knowledge has its beginning in the fear 
of God. All the branches springing from that root, and 
all the sweet fruit they bear, are hateful to fools. The 
knowledge has come to men, in so £etr as to be presented 
to their minds, and pressed on their acceptance. Some, 
the simple, never think of it at all; and others, the 
scomers, bar its faintest approaches; but these fools, 
after it has made its way into the conscience, exclude it 
fit)m their hearta They have not been able to keep 
Truth's heavenly form out of their minds, but they hate it 
when, it comes in. Others only live without Christ, 
keeping Him at a distance ; but these are against Him, 
after He has been revealed in majesty divine. The 
emphatic " No God*' of the Fourteenth Psalm indicates, 
not the despair of a seeker who is unable to find truth, 
but the anger of an enemy who does not like to retain 
it. It is not a judgment formed in the fool's under- 
standing, but a passion rankling in his heart 

How long is all this to last ? 

" How long, ye simple ones, will ye love simplicity?" 
God is weaiy of your indifference ; how long will it 
cleave to you? How long will a man continue to be 
regardless of his soul ? Till death ? It will certainly be 
no longer. He who would not cry in hope for mercy to 
pardon his sin, did cry without hope for a drop of water 
to cool his tongue. 

" How long will the scomers delight in their scorning?*' 
WiU they not cease from blaspheming God, until God, 
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ceasing to be gracious, stop their breath, and take them 
away? If you continue this scorning till your dying 
day> do you expect to continue it longer? Will you 
make merry with the judgment-seat ? Will you be able 
to argue against the wrath of the Lamb ? Depart &om 
me, ye cursed — ^that word will crush the scorning out of 
the boldest blasphemer. Would that the profane might 
make the discovery now ; for it will be too late to make 
it when the day is spent. 

"How long shall fools hate knowledge ?*' Unless 
they learn to love it soon, they will hate it for ever. 
They might learn to love it now; for the same word 
that rebukes sin reveals mercy. WeU might the fool 
learn to love the knowledge which presents Christ cruci- 
fied as the way of a sinner's return ; but if a man do not 
love knowledge revealing mercy, how shall he love it 
denouncmg wrath ? The only knowledge that can reach 
the lost is the knowledge that the door is shut. How 
long will they hate tliat knowledge ? Evermore. 
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A REVIVAL. 

" Tom j)u at my reproof: behold, I will poor out my Spirit unto yoa."— L 28. 

" Turn you at my reproof: behold, I will pour out my 
Spirit ;" — ^the command and the promise joined, and con- 
stituting one harmonious whola How strictly in con- 
cord are the several intimations of the Scriptures ! " Work 
out your own salvation ; for it is God that worketh in 
you" (PhiL ii 12). To him that hath shall be given, 
and he shall have abimdance. It is to those who turn 
• that the promise of the Spirit is addressed. These two 
reciprocate. The Spirit poured out arrests a sinner, and 
turns him ; then, as he turns, he gets more of the Spirit 
poui'ed out The sovereignty of God, and the duty of 
men, are both alike real, and each has its own place in 
the well ordered covenant. It is true, that unless a man 
turn, he will not get God's Spirit poured out ; and it is 
also true, that unless he get God's Spirit poured out, he 
will not turn. Wlien the dead is recalled to life, the 
blood, sent cu'cling tlirough the system, sets the valves of 
the heart a-beating, and the valves of the heart, by their 
beating, send the life-blood circling throughout the frame. 
It would be ia vain to inquire what was the point in the 
reciprocating series to which the life-giving impulse was 
iii-st applied- Tlie mysteries of the human spirit are 
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deeper still than those of the body. The way of God, in 
the regeneration of man, is past finding out One part 
of it He keeps near himself, concealed by the clouds 
and darkness that surround his throne ; another part 
of it He has clearly revealed to our understandings, and 
pressed on our hearts. His immediate part is to pour 
out the Spirit; our immediate part is to tmn at his 
reproof If, instead of simply domg our part, we pre- 
sumptuously intrude into his, we shall attain neither. If 
we reverently regard the promise, and diUgently obey 
the command, we shall get and do — we shall do and get. 
We shall get the Spirit, enabling us to turn ; and turn, 
in 6rder to get more of the Spirit. The command is 
given, not to make 'the promise unnecessary, but to send 
us to it for help. The promise is given, not to super- 
sede the command, but to encourage us in the effort to 
obey. Turn at his reproof, and hope in his promise ; 
hope in liis promise, and turn at his reproof 

Religion, when it is real, is altogether a practical 
thing. It disappoints Satan ; it crucifies the flesh ; it 
sanctifies the character ; it glorifies God. It is a thing 
that acts, and acts mightily. It is a thing, not of words, 
but of deeds. There is an enormous amount of mere 
imitation religion amongst us. If there were as great a 
proportion of counterfeit coin circulating in the kingdom, 
we would be all on the alert to detect and destroy it. 
We would feel the danger of being ourselves deceived, 
and losing the riches for which we care. There ought to 
be greater jealousy of a spiritless form, a gilded word 
religion, passing current in the Chinrch ; for he who is 
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taken in by this " name to live/' though he should gain 
the whole world, will lose his own souL 

A valorous hand to hand struggle with inherent cor- 
ruptions is distressingly rare, in the wide spread religious 
profession of the day. You read and pray, and worship 
in the assembly, and complain that, notwithstanding, 
your souls do not prosper ; you have not comfort ; you 
are not sensible of growth in grace. But all this is mere 
hypocrisy, if you be not " turning*' — ^tearing yourself 
asunder from besetting sins, as from a right arm or a 
right eye. The evil speaking, watch it, catch it on your 
lips, crush it as it swells and germinates in the seed-bed 
of your thoughts within. The equivocations, the half- 
untruths, down with them. Out witii the very truth, 
although it should break off the nearly completed bar- 
gain — although it should freeze the friendship that seems 
necessary to your success. Anger, malice, envy, — seize 
these vipers, that twist and hiss in your bosom ; strangle 
them outright there. Your religion is nothing better 
than a cheat, if you are not busy with the work of ceas- 
ing to do evil "Herein do I exercise myself,'' said 
Paul, " that I may have a conscience void of offence." 
How can the feeblest learners of the truth attain, by an 
idle wish, that actual progressive purification, which its 
greatest himian teacher only strove after by incessant 
exercise? 

In the manifold diversities of sin, there is such a 
thing as the pride of self-righteousnesa You fall into 
this error when you pretend to turn from evil without 
trusting in God. You fall into the opposite snare of 
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hypocrisy, when you pretend to trust in God, and do 
not turn at his command. Getting freely and doing faith- 
fully, together constitute true religion. Get and do, do 
and get Nor is it a partitioning of salvation be- 
tween God and man, as if a part of it were his gift, 
and a part of it man's act. The turning which consti- 
tutes salvation is, supremely, aU God's gift, and, subordi- 
nately, all the doing of the man. From the spring- 
head in the heart, to the outermost streams of life. He 
makes all things new ; and yet the man himself must, at 
God's bidding, turn from aU iniquity. 

We speak of a revival ; we pray for it ; perhaps we 
long for it. But all this, and an hundredfold more in 
the same direction, will not bring it about God's arm 
is not shortened : his ear is not heavy. Oiu* iniquities 
separate between us and Him. The way to invite his 
presence is to put away the evil of our doings : for He 
cannot dwell with sin. And if any one, conscious of his 
knowledge and jealous of orthodoxy, should say in oppo- 
sition, it is God's presence, sovereignly vouchsafed, that 
makes the visited man put away his evU, we answer, that 
is a glorious truth, but is not an argument against our 
injunction. That is the upper end of a revealed truth 
which reaches from earth to heaven. It is too high for 
us. If you put forth your hand to touch it at the top, 
it will consume you. That high thing is for God to 
handle, and not man. The end that leans on earth and 
lies to your hand is — twm you at my reproof. The 
only safe way of moving the heaven-high extreme of the 
divine sovereignty for revival, is by throwing oiuselvea 
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with our whole weight on this which is the visible, tan- 
gible, lower end of that incomprehensible mystery — ^this 
turning from our own evil in obedience to the command 
of God 

Tlie grand hinderance to a revival by the Spirit poured 
out is the general conformity of Christians to the fashion 
of the world. The short road to a revival is to turn 
from the error of our ways. If there were more of the 
doing which religion demands, there would be more of 
the getting which it promises.- 

Turn at my reproof. God looketh on the heart. He 
measures the motive as well as the deed. There is such 
a thing as a proud atheistic morality, which is as offen- 
sive to God as more vulgar vice. To abstain from com- 
mon and gross transgressions, is not holiness. It is a 
partial procesa It is to diminish the bulk of wickedness 
on one side, by directing all the stream of internal cor- 
ruption to the other side. When a man turns from 
wickedness because God hates it, he will turn alike from 
every sin. If we reform ourselves, we will select despised 
and shameful lusts of the flesh to be sacrificed, but retain 
and cherish certain favourite lusts of the mind. If we 
permit God's word to search, and God's authority to rule, 
idols alike of liigh and low degree will be driven forth of 
the temple. If the turning be at His reproof, it will be 
a turning both complete in its comprehension and -true in 
its character — ^a turning without partiality and without 
hypocrisy. 

When we turn at hLs reproof, He wiU pour out his 
Spirit : when He pours out his Spirit we will turn at 
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his reproof Blessed circle for saints to reason in. He 
formed the channel wherein grace and duty chase each 
other round. He supplied the material alike of the get- 
ting and the doing. He set the stream in motion, and 
He will keep it going, until every good work begun shall 
be perfect in the day of Christ Jesus. 

Hear that voice from heaven, " I will pour out." Yea, 
Lord ; then we must draw away. We are placed at the 
open orifice in the lowest extremity of the outbranching 
channel : the fountain head is with God on high. When 
He pours out, we draw forth : when we draw forth, He 
pours out It is because there is a pressure constant and 
strong from that upper spring of grace, that we can draw 
any here below for -the exercises of obedience ; but the 
covenant is ordered so that, if we do not draw for the 
supply of actual effort, none will gravitate toward us from 
the fountain head. It is the still stagnant dead mass of 
inert profession, sticking in the lower lips of the channel, 
that checks the flow of grace, and practically seals for us 
its unfathomable fountain. If there were a turning, a 
movement, an effort, an expenditure, a need, a vacancy, 
at our extremity below, there would be a flow of the 
divine compassion to make up the want, and charge every 
vessel anew with fresh and full supply. Prove Him 
now herewith ; exert and expend in his service, and see 
whether He will not open the windows of heaven and 
pour out a blessing, greater than the room made vacant 
to receive it 
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" Because I have called, and ye refused; I have stretched out my hand, and no 
man r^arded ; but ye have set at nought all my counsel, and would none of 
my reproof: I also will laugh at your calamity ; I will mock when your fear 
Cometh; when your fear cometh as desolation, and your destruction oometh as 
a whirlwind; when distress and anguish cometh upon you. Then shall they 
call upon me, but I will not answer; they shall seek me early, but they shall 
not find me."— i. 24-28. 

At sundry times and in divers manners, the Omniscient 
Witness of men's wickedness has invited the evil doers to 
draw near, ere yet the judgment should be set and the 
books opened, that He may " reason together" with them 
on their state and prospects. One of those marvellous rea- 
sonings of the Judge with the criminal is recorded here. 

I. God in mercy visits a rebellious generation. — ^There 
are four terms employed to describe this visit, and although 
they are arranged to suit the exigencies of Hebrew poetry, 
they follow each other in natural order and issue in a 
climax. He caUs, stretches out His hands, gives counsel, 
and administers reproof 

1. The call. — ^Men with one consent were departing 
from the living Gk)d. They had turned the back on Him, 
and not the face. He does not leave Himself without a 
witness. He has many ways of uttering His voice. It 
is in the earthquake and in the storm. Day unto day 
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proclaims it, and night unto niglii There is no speech 
nor language where it is not heard Even where its only 
eiSect is to drive the scared culprit to superstitious ob- 
servances, it has been heard, and the superstitious are 
accountable. The call has come with more distinct arti- 
culation &om the lips of prophets and apostles. It sounds 
with authority in a human conscience. Whether men 
obey the call or disobey it, they are secretly conscious that 
the call has reached them, and are left without excuse. 

2. The hands stretched out — ^When the call has come 
and startled the prodigal; when the prodigal, aroused, 
looks toward the quarter whence the voice proceeds, lo, a 
Father whom he has offended is opening his arms wide 
to clasp the outcast in the embrace of an everlasting love. 
Is. Ixv. 1, 2. When busy men lift up their heads from 
the dust to which their souls are cleaving, and listen to 
the voice of God, they find out that He is not yet against 
them a consuming fire. His hands are outstretched: 
there is a way, and the way is open unto the Father. 
There is no obstruction : there is no forbidding : there is 
no upbraiding. Chief sinners are even now entering, in. 
Behold, they are arising and going to the Father. They 
are converging frequent and swift, as doves to their win- 
dows. They are neither kept back, nor thrust down 
among hired servanta They are welcomed as sons and 
daughters. They are made heirs of God, and joint-heirs 
with Chrisb Their sins are remembered no more. 

3. The counsel, — Some who have heard the call and 
lifted up their heads and looked, and seen the door of 
mercy open, are glad, and take encouragement to continue 
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a little longer far from God and righteousness. They see 
the arms of mercy stretched out all day long, although a 
people continue disobedient. Seeing this, they secretly 
feel, if they do not venture to say, that there is no cause 
for alarm. The door will remain open to-day, and. to- 
morrow, and the next day : we shall run in before it be 
shut What does God do for these deceivers ? He does 
not let them alone. He counsels them. " Flee to the 
stronghold, prisoners of hope." "Wherefore spend ye your 
money for that which is not bread V " Come unto me, ye 
that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.'' 
If they resist still, will He shut the door now, and shut 
them out ? No, not yet : He will administer, 

4. Reproof, — ^Mercy interposes with the plea, let them 
alone yet this once. There is One yearning over the cal- 
lous, who have no mercy on their own souls. " How can 
I give thee up?" He remembers mercy, and makes 
judgment stand back. He makes judgment his strange 
work, not permitting it to appear early or often to stiike 
the decisive blow. He has yet another resource. When 
counsel is despised. He will bring forward I'eproof If they 
will not be enticed by the promise of heaven. He will 
threaten them with the fear of helL " The wicked shall 
be turned into hell, and all the nations that forget God" 
* 'Except ye repent, ye shall perish." "Except a mail be bom 
again, he cannot see the kingdom of God." Inconceivably 
great is the weight of that wrath which is treasured up 
against the day of wrath, to be poured all on the impeni- 
tent then. But that reserved wrath is not left meantime 
lying useless in its treasure-house. Everlasting love needs 
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a strong hard insiamnent wherewith to work out her 
blessed purposes on an unpliant race. Mercy, in this the 
day of her reign, sovereignly seizes judgment before its 
time, and works that mighty lever to move mankind. 
The terrors of the Lord are not permitted to sleep un- 
noticed and unknown, till the day when they shall over- 
flow and overwhelm all his enemies : they are summoned 
forth in the interval, and numbered among the all things 
that work together for good. Though kept like a reserve 
in the rear, their grim hosts are exposed to view, in order 
that they may co-operate with kindlier agencies in per- 
suading men to yield, and fight against God no more/ 
" Him that cometh to me, I will in no wise cast out." 
Blindly plies the sweet promise next to a wounded heart: 
but the gentle promise is backed by a terrible reproof 
Cast out — ^there it is ; judgment looming in reserve ; 
serving meantime by its blackness to make the invitation 
more winning, but there, unchangeable, omnipotent, to 
receive on its awful edge, the crowds that rush reckless 
over the intervening day of grace, and fall into the hands 
of the liidng God. 

He suffers long, and pleads : but even in Him compas- 
sions will noti cannot farther flow. He calls, stretches 
out his hands, counsels, and, when men still refuse, He 
makes the threat of wrath mercy's instnunent to compass 
them about, and compel them to come in : but He stops 
thera God will not put forth a hand to lift a man to 
heaven in his sleep; or drag him in against his will 
When counsel and reproof are rejected, then " there re- 
maineth nothing but a fearful looking for of judgment 

G 
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and fiery mdignation, which shall devour the adversary." 
Those who withstand all these means and messages, will 
be left like Esau without the blessing. " He cried with 
an exceeding great and bitter cry, and said unto his 
father, Bless me, even me also, oh, my father :" but the 
time was past, and the door was shut. 

II. A rebellious genercUum 7i£gled or resist the grad^^ 
visitatidh of Ood. " I have called, and ye refused : I have 
stretched out my hand, and no man regarded : Ye have 
set at nought all my counsel ; and would none of my re- 
proof" Tliis is an appalling indictment uttered by the 
God of truth. Who are the guilty? " Lord, is it I ? Lord, 

is it I r 

" He that hath an ear to hear let him hear what the Spirit 
saith.'' Men have ears and stop them. The Lord made 
the ear of man, and a wonderful work it is. Strange that 
it should be open to every voice but the entreaty of its 
Maker. In times when vile men held the high places* 
of this land, a roll of dnuns was employed to drown 
the, martyr's voice, lest the testimony of truth &om the 
scaffold should reach the people. Thus they closed the 
ears of the multitude against the voice of the servants. 
Not by a roll of drums at a single tyrant's bidding, but 
by a strong deep hum of business, kept up through com- 
mon consent, is the ear closed now against the Master's 
own word. So constant is the noise of mammon, hum- 
ming day and night, that the partial silence of the Sab- 
bath is felt an imwelcome pause. As arts advance, and 
more is crammed into the six days, so much the more 
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eager are mammon's worshippers to fill the Sabbath with 
the same confused noise. The word says, " Be still and 
know that I am God :*' those who don't want this Iqiow- 
ledge are afraid to be still, lest it should steal in and dis- 
tm*b their peace. God's mighty hand sometimes inter- 
feres to quiet this hubbub in a heart, or a house. It is 
when the inmates are compelled to go about the house 
with whispers, that his voice is best heard. I know of 
nothing more fitted to touch a conscience tlian this ten- 
der complaint from our Judge. He stretched out his 
hands : no man regarded. What then ? He complains 
of the neglect, and addresses his complaint to the ne- 
glecters. Here is mercy full, pressed down, and run- 
ning over. He whom men reject, pleads with men for 
rejeding him. When he so stsetched out himself to us, 
how shall we answer if we turn our back on Him ? 

IIL Tliey shall eat tlie fniM of tlt^ir own ways, amd he 
filled with their own devices. 

This life is the spring time of our inmiortal being; the 
harvest is eternity. Harvest is not the time for sowing. 
We shall reap then what we sow now. This law is of 
Grod It is like the laws by which He regulates aU nature. 
K a man sow tares or thistles in his field in spring, it is 
probable that a bitter regret wiU seize upon him in the 
harvest day. He will loathe the worthless crop that he 
gets to fill his bosom. But he cannot, by a sudden and 
eneigetic wish, change all the laws of nature, and make 
his field wave with ripened grain. As certainly as a hus- 
bandman in harvest reaps only what he sowed in spring, 
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shall they who in life sow sin, reap wrath in the judg- 
ment The provisions of his covenant are steadfest as 
the laws of his world. His promises are siu-e as the ordi- 
nances of heaven, and his threatenings too. 

It is true that God destroys his enemies : but it is also 
true that they destroy thepiselves. They throw themselves 
into the fire, and by his laws they are burned. He has 
laws that are everlasting and unchangeable. He has not 
liidden them from men. He has plainly declared them. 
" The soul that sinneth, it shall die.*' Those who cast them- 
selves on revealed wrath are their own destroyers. These 
outstretched hands of his are dear of a sinner's blood. 

Judgment will be an exact answer to disobedience, as 
fruit answers the seed, or an echo the sound. The 
stictness of retribution at last will correspond to the 
freeness of mercy now. There would be no glory in God's 
present compassion, if it had not the full terror of immut- 
able justice behind it to lean upon. Even the divine long- 
suffering would lose its loveliness if it did not stand in 
front of divine wrath. You cannot paint an angel upon 
light: so mercy could not be represented — ^mercy could not 
be, unless there were judgment without mercy, a groimd of 
deep darkness lying beneath, to sustain and reveal it 
That there may be a day of gi*ace pushed forward within 
the reach of men on earth, there must be a throne of judg- 
ment as its base in eternity. When the day of grace is 
past, the throne of judgment stands alone, and the impeni- 
tent must meet it 

The anguish comes first within the conscience of the 
ungodly, when the life course is drawing near its close. 
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-Desolation comes like a whirlwind The body is drooping: 
the grave is opening : the judgment is preparing. He has no 
lighteonsness, and no hope. Behold now the prospect be- 
fore the immortal, when death, like a rising wave, has blot- 
ted out the beams of mercy that lingered to the last It is 
now the blackness of darkness. Hope, that flickered long, 
has gone out at lengtL And how rigidly strict must the 
retribution ba They would not hear God in the day of 
mercy : in the day of vengeance God will not hear them. 
They laughed at Hi> threatenings: He will mock their ciy. 
This reciprocity is the law of his kingdom. It cannot be 
changed. 

Let those who live without God in the world mark 
what it is that He counts the heaviest retribution upon 
sin. It is this — " They shall call upon me, but I wiU not 
answer.'' When, gropmg darkling on the shore of eternity, 
they cry in terror, " God, where art Thou V only their 
own voice, mocking, will return from. the abyss, "Where 
art thoui" A man's life has a language which the Judge 
understands. The life utterance of the carnal, when 
divested of all its pretences, and gathered into one, is 
"No God!'' That concentrated intensified expression, 
issuing forth from time, has generated an echo in the 
receptive expanse of eternity. That echo meets the 
entrant on the border, and conscience, not clouded now, 
is constrained to acknowledge it a truthful answer to the 
essence of his life. It is a fruit exactly after the kind of 
the seed which he had sown. "No God!" was the mean- 
ing of his course in time : " No God!" rebounding from 
the judgmentHseat, at once fixes his place for eternity, 
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and proclaims that it is the finiit of his own doing 
Consider this all ye who live for your own pleasure, 
and leave the long-suffering Saviour sti:etching out his 
hands to you all day in vain : your life, thrown up, a 
sullen, bold, defiant no, from you to (Jod in the day of 
his mercy, will rebound from the throne a no unchange- 
able, eternal, from God to you in the day of your need. 
Eeciprocity runs througL When mercy was sovereign, 
mercy used judgment for carrying out mercy's ends. 
When mercy's reign is over, and judgment's reign begins^ 
then judgment will sovereignly take mercy past and 
wield it to give weight to the vengeance stroke. 

This terror of the Lord in eternity is clearly set forth 
in time with the gracious design of persuading men to flee 
to the hope set before them. 

At the dose of this line of terrors there is a sweet and 
gentle word. It is a Father's voice, this still small voice 
that speaks when the storm and the thimders have passed 
by. " Whoso hearkeneth unto me shall dwell safely, and 
shall be quiet from the fear of evil" A safe dwelling-place ! 
There is now no condemnation to them that are in Christ 
Jesus. No plague shall come nigh them there. One 
would think this is enough. Himself our everlasting por- 
tion, if now we yield imto Him ; and a rest remaineth for 
the people of God. Enough indeed : sinners saved could 
not of themselves expect more : but He provides and pro- 
mises more. He will give them not only deliverance from 
death at last, but freedom from fear now ; safety from 
evil to come, and safety from the apprehension of its 
coming ; justification at the throne of God, and peace 
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within the conscience. When Christ came to work de- 
liverance for all his own, he expressly provided both these 
blessings. It is not only to deliver them from death by 
receiving himself its sting ; but also to deliver them from 
that fear of death, which otherwise would have held them 
aU their lifetime subject to bondage (Heb. iL 1 5). " Godli- 
ness is profitable unto all things.'' Eternal life secure in the 
world to come casts a beam of bright hope across, sufficient 
to quiet the anxieties of a fainting fluttering heai-t, in all 
the dangers of the jomney tlirough. For his Redeemed 
Israel, who have already passed over the divided sea, he 
has provided a safe dwelling-place beyond the Jordan ; 
and under the shade of the Almighty, the pilgrims, even 
in the wilderness, will be quiet from the /ear of eviL 
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XT. 

SEEK AND YE SHALL FIND. 

" If thou seekest her as silver .... thou shalt find Ihe knowledge of (^od.'*- 

ii. 4, 5. 

Wisdom continues still to cry unto men with the affec- 
tionate authority of a parent. The incarnation of the Son 
is God's grand utterance to mankind. The Word was made 
flesh, and dwelt among us. He came to make known the 
Father. " No man hath seen Gk)d at any time : the only 
begotten Son who is in the bosom of the Father, He hath 
declared him." 

Such is the speaker, and such the theme. Wisdom 
cries, "Incline thine ear unto wisdom." Christ caUs on 
men to come unto Christ. It was He who opened the 
Scriptures ; and He taught from them the things concern- 
ing Himself He is Prophet and Priest He gives the 
invitation ; and the invitation is " Come unto me." It is 
Christ offering Christ to sinners; the teacher and the lessoD 
alike divine. The preacher and the sermon are the same. 
He is the beginning and the ending. He is all in alL 

The matter of the whole passage, ii 1-9, consists in a 
command to seek, and a promise to bestow. The same 
speaker, at a later day, condensed his own discourse into 
the few emphatic words, " Seek, and ye shall find." In 
this passage there is a needful expansion and profitable 
repetition of these two great pillar thoughts. 
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The seeking is iii verses 1-4 ; the finding in verses 5-9. 
A Father speaks, and He speaks as unto children- He 
demands a reasonable service, and promises a rich rewards 

In the fourfold repetition of the command there seems 
an order of succession ; and the order, when observed, is 
both comely and instructive. It combines the beauty of 
the blossom and the profit of the fruit. 

1. Receive my words, and hide my command- 

menta 

2. Incline thine ear, and apply thine heart 

3. Cry after knowledge : lift up thy voice for im- 

derstanding. 

4. Seek her as silver : search for her as for hid 

treasure. 

1 . " Receive my words.*' This is the first thing. Prac- 
tical instruction must ever begin here. The basis of all 
religion and morality is the word of the Lord, taken iuto 
the understanding and heart. When the sower went 
forth to sow, some fell by the wayside, and the fowls 
came and devoured it. This is the first danger to which 
the published truth is exposed. It does not enter the 
ground at alL It tinkles on the surface of the mind, 
like seed on a beaten path, and next moment it is ofl*, no 
one knows whither. It never penetrated the soil ; it 
was never received. Corresponding to that first danger 
is the first coimsel, " My son receive my words ;'' and if 
there should be any doubt about the meaning of the 
precept, the clause which balances it on the other side 
supplies the comment, " hide my commandments with 
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thee." Our adversary the devil goeth about like a roar- 
ing lion, or ravening bird, seeking whom he may devour. 
He carries off the word from the surface of listless minds 
as birds carry away the seed that lies on the surface of 
unbroken ground. The word of Grod is a vital seed, but 
it will not germinate unless it be hidden in a softened 
receptive heart It is here that Providence so often 
strikes in with effect as an instrument in the work of 
the Spirit Especially, at this* point, bereaving provi- 
dences work together for good. Even these, however, 
precious though they have been in the experience of all 
the saved, are only secondary and subordinate agencies. 
Sorrow is not seed A field that is thoroughly and 
deeply broken may be as barren in the harvest as the 
beaten pathway. The place and use of providential visi- 
tation in the divine administration of Christ's kingdom, in 
to break up the way of the word through the incrustations 
of worldliness and vanity that encase a human heart and 
keep the word Ijong hard and dry upon the surface. 

Every one is capable of perceiving the difference be- 
tween merely hearing the word and receiving it It is 
a blessed thing to have that word dwelling richly within 
you; felt in all its freshness touching your conscience 
and enlightening yoxu: mind, during the busy day and in 
the silent night, giving tone to your spirit within, and 
direction to your course through life. 

^e Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us. Be- 
hold, He stands at the door and knocks; if any man 
open. He will come in. To as many as receive Him^ 
He gives power to become the sons of (Jod. 
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2. " Indine thine ear/' The entrance of the word 
has an innnediate effect on the attitude of the mind and 
the course of the life. The incoming of the word makes 
tihe ear incline to wisdom ; and the inclining of the ear 
to wisdom lets in and lays up greater treasures of the 
"word. 

In practice it will be found that those who hide the 
word within them, feeding on it as daily bread, acquire 
a habitual bent of mind towards things spiritual On 
the other hand, when the truth touches, and glances 
off again, like sunlight from polar snows, it is both a 
symptom and a cause of an inclination of the mind away 
from God and goodness. The great obstacle to the power 
and spread of the gospel lies in the averted attitude of 
human hearts. The mind is turned in another direction, 
and the faculties occupied in other pursuits. How hope- 
ful the work of preaching becomes when the lie and the 
liking of the listener's soul is towards saving truth. 
When the heart is applied to it, some portion of the 
word goes in, and that which has obtained an entrance 
prepares the way for more. To him that hath that little 
will be given much, and he shall have abundance. A man 
inclines his ear to those sounds which already his heart 
desires ; again to turn the ear, by an exercise of will at 
God's high command, to the word of wisdom, is the very 
way to innoculate the heart with a love to that wonl 
passing the love of earthly things. The lean of the 
disciples' hearts in the days of old drew them to Jesus ; 
and Jesus, near, made their hearts bum with a keener 
glow. The ear and the heart ! — ^precious gifts 1 He 
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that bath an ear to hear, let him hear what the Spirit 
saitL He that hath a heart to love, let him love with 
it the altogether Lovely. The ear inclined to divine wis- 
dom will draw the heart ; the heart drawn will incline 
the ear. Behold one of the circles in which God, for Ids 
own glory, makes his mmumbered worlds go romid. 

3. " Cry after knowledge." The preceding verse ex- 
pressed the bent heavenward of the heart within and the 
senses without : this verse represents the same process at 
a more advanced stage. The longing for God's salvation 
ah-eady begotten in the heai% bursts forth now into an 
irrepressible cry. It is not any longer a Nicodemus 
inclined toward Jesus, he cannot teU how, and silently 
stealing into his presence imder cloud of night ; it is the 
jailor of Philippi springing in, and crying with a loud 
voice, " What must I do to be saved V While the man 
was musing, the fire biuned ; and now it no longer 
smoulders within, it bursts foi-th into a flame. He who 
gave Himself for his people loves to feel them kindling 
thus in liis hands. Men may be oflfended with the fer- 
vour of an earnest soul — God never. " Hold thy peace," 
the prudent will stUl say to the enthusiastic follower of 
Jesus : but he feels his want, and hopes for help ; he 
heeds them not : he cries out all the more, " Jesus, thou 
son of David, have mercy on me." Even disciples, appa- 
rently more alarmed by what seem irregularities in the 
action of the living than they were by the silence of the 
stiffened dead, may interpose with a frown and a re- 
buke ; but compression wiU only increase the strength of 
tiie emotion struggling within. That word hidden in 
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the heart will swell and burst and break forth in strong 
crying and tears, " Wliom have I in heaven but Thee ? 
and there is none upon earth that I desire besides Thee. 
My flesh and my heart faileth, but God is the strength 
of my heart, and my portion for ever/' Psalm Ixxiii. 
25, 26. 

4. " Seek her as silver.'' - Another and a higher step. 
The last was the earnest cry; this is the persevering 
endeavour. The strong cry is not enough : it is a step 
in the process, but the end is not yet It might be 
Balaam's cry, " Let me die the death of the righteous,'^ 
while in life he loved and laboured for the wages of ini- 
quity. Fervent prayer must be tested by persevering 
pains. 

Seek wisdom. Not only be inclined to spiritual things, 
and earnestly desire salvation, but set about it. Strive 
to enter in ; lay hold on eternal life. Work out the sal- 
vation- " The kingdom of heaven suflereth violence, and 
the violent take it by force." The Christian life is a 
battle to be fought : the reward at last is a crown to 
be won. 

More particularly, the search for wisdom is compared 
to another search with which we are more famiUar. Seek 
her 08 silver. Those who seek the treasures that are at 
God's right hand are referred to their neighbours who are 
seeking treasures that perish in the using, and told to go 
and do likewise. The zeal of mammon's worshippers 
rebukes the servants of the living God. We are invited 
to take a leaf from the book of the fortime-seeker. 
Besides the pursuit of money in the various walks of 
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merchandise, there is, in our day, much of a direct and 
literal search for treasures hid in the earth. A prominent 
part of our daily public news, for years past, has been the 
stream of emigration from the settled countries of Eiu*ope 
to the western shores of America, and the great Australian 
Continent in search of hid treasure. The details are most 
instructive. Multitudes of young and old, from every 
occupation, and every rank, have left their homes, and tra- 
versed stormy seas, and desert oontinents, to the place 
where the treasure lies. Not a few have perished on 
the way. Others sink under privations on the spot. 
The scorching sun by day, and the chill dews at night ; 
* labour all day among water, and sleeping under the im- 
perfect shelter of a tent ; the danger of attack by uncivil- 
ized natives on the one hand, and by desperately wicked 
Europeans on the other, — ^all these, and a countless mul- 
titude more, are unable to deter from the enterprise, or 
drive off those who are ah-eady engaged. To these re- 
gions men flock in thousands, and tens of thousands. 
Those shores lately desolate are in motion now with a 
teeming population. 

Search for her as for hid treasure ! He knows what 
is in man. He who made the human heart, and leek 
every desire that throbs within it, takes the measure 
of men's earnestness in their search fbr silver. He pro- 
nounces it sufficient for the object which he has at heart, 
the salvation of sinners. He points to it as a fit measure 
of the zeal with which a being, destitute by sin, should 
set out in the search for the salvation by graca He 
intimates this will do — ^this earnestness, if directed upon 
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ihe right object. How all this puts to shame the languid 
efforts of those who do seek the true riches! There 
may be an inclination on the whole rather to the im- 
perishable riches — ^a wish to be with Christ rather than 
left with a passing world for a portion. There may be 
the desire in that dii'ection, but another question comes 
in, what is the strength of that desire? That blessed 
portion in Christ is what you desire ; well, but how much 
do you desire it ? WiU not the far reaching plans, and 
heroic sacrifices, and long enduring toil of Califomian 
and Australian gold diggera rise up and condemn us who 
have tasted and known the grace of God ? Their zeal is 
the standard by which the Lord stimulates us now, and 
wiUmeasure us yet Two things are required in our 
seaxch-the righi direction, aTthe suffident impulse. 
The Scriptures point out the right way ; the avarice of 
mankind marks the quantum of forcefulness, wherewith 
the seeker must press on. 

But the search for hid treasure, which reads a lesson 
to the Church, is not confined to the gold regions, and 
the gold diggers. They dig as hard at home. It cannot 
be told how much of plan and effort, of head and hand, 
are expended in making money. It is no business of ours 
here to draw the nice distinctions between the rightful 
industry of a Christian merchant, and the passage through 
the fire of mammon's child. This is not our present 
theme at alL Wliat we want is to get oin: slackness 
in seeking a Saviour rebuked and quickened by the 
parallel movement of a more energetic search. Our 
question here is not how much is gold worth? but is 
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gold worth afi mtich as the grace of God in Christ to a 
sinner ? Yon answer, No. This is our unanimons reply. 
It is true in its own nature ; and sincerely it is uttered 
by our lips. Out of our own mouths then will we be 
condemned, if He who compasseth us about like air in all 
our ways, feels that we strive with our might for the less, 
and but languidly wish for the greater. Seek first the 
kingdom. 

Those who seek thus shall not seek in vain ; we have 
the word of the true God for it in many promises. Among 
the gathered multitudes in the great day, it will not be 
possible to find one who has sought in the right place 
for the right things as other men seek Tnoney, and who 
has nevertheless been disappointed. No doubt there are 
some who seek after a fashion, and gain nothing by it ; 
who vent a wish to die the death of the righteous, and 
never attain to the object of their desire. But none fail 
who seek according to the prescription of the word, and 
after the example of the world. 

Many people proceed upon a principle the very reverse 
of that which the word inculcatea They search for 
money as if it were saving truth, instead of searching 
for saving truth as if it were money. These must be 
turned upside down ere they begin to prosper. There 
is no promise to indolence. The hand of the diligent 
maketh rick As to what ye should seek, hear what the 
Lord says : as to the earnestness of the search, observe 
how the world does. Those who keep between these 
two lines are sure to gain in godliness. 
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XII. 

PERII^ IN THE DEEP. 

*' To deHver thee from the way of the evil [man], from the man that speaketh 
froward things ; who leave the paths of uprightness^ to walk in the ways of 
darkness; who rejoice to do eril, and delight in the frowardness of the wicked ; 
whose ways are crooked^ and they froward in their paths : to deliver thee 
from the strange woman, even from the stranger which flatteseth with her 
words; which forsaketh the guide of her youth^ and forgetteth the covenant of 
her God: for her house indineth unto deaths and her paths unto the dead. 
None that go unto her return again, neither take they hold of the paths of 
Kfe."— u. 12-19. 

" The wicked are like the troubled sea when it cannot 
rest'* Here an arm of that sea is spread out before us, 
and we are led to an eminence whence we may behold 
itB raging. We must one by one go do^ into these 
great waters. We see many of our comrades sinking 
beneath the surge. It is good to count the number, and 
measure the height of these ranks of raging waves, that 
we may be induced to hold faster by the anchor of the 
soul, which is sure and steadfast. 

The dangers are delineated here in exact order, con- 
tinuous succession, and increasing power. They come as 
the waves come when the tide is flowing ; they gradually 
gain in strength until they reach their height ; then, when 
Satan has done his worst, he retires sullenly, leaving aU 
who have not been overwhelmed, high, and safe, and 
triumphing. 

1. " The way of the evil*' Whether they be persons or 

7 
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piinciples, whether they be men or devils, the word does 
not expressly say. The announcement, in the first place, 
is couched in terms the most general ; the particulars are 
enumerated in the verses following. The way of the 
evil is the way which Satan trod, and by which all his 
servants follow. It is the way whereon all the wicked 
travel to their doom. 

2. But more specifically, the first item of the evil is " the 
man that speaketh froward things.'* "The tongue can no 
man tame, it is an unruly evil, fuU of deadly poison-'' 
This little fire kindles a fliame which spreads and licks 
up all that is lovely and of good report in a wide circle 
of companionship. The man who speaks froward things 
is one of the foremost dangers to which the young are 
exposed at their first start in life. In a workshop, or 
warehouse, or circle of private friendship, there is one 
who has a foul tongue. It is difficult to conceive how 
quickly and how deeply it contaminates all around. 
There may be much specific variety in the forms of fro- 
wardness. In one case the pollution assumes the shape 
of profane swearing. In another it is the frequent in- 
jection of obscenities amidst the conversation of the day, 
feathered with wit to make them fly. In a tliird it is 
infidel iusinuation. In a fourth it is one huge mass of 
silliness, a shapeless conglomorate of idle words, injuring 
not so much by the infliction of positive evil, as by occu- 
pying a man's heart and his day with vanity, to the ex- 
clusion of all that is substantial either for this world or 
the next. 

* 

It is hardly possible that one who is much in con- 
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tact with these froward words should come off unscathed. 
Even when a person does not sympathize with the evil, 
and imitate it, his conscience gets a wound. Only one 
has ever appeared cm earth who was entirely safe under 
the fiery darts of the wicked. " The prince of this 
world cometh, and hath nothing in Me'* (John xiv. 30). 
If there were perfect purity within, these onsets from 
without would leave no stain. But upon our impure 
hearts, even when the temptation in the main is resisted, 
and the tempter put to flight, the marks are left behind. 
Some of the filth sticks, and will not off, to the dying 
day. For us even in our best estate it is not good, in 
that experimental way, to know eviL The foul tongue 
of the froward is one grand cause of dread to godly 
parents in sending their youths to a business, and even 
in sending their children to school 

How good are pure words ! Set a watch upon your 
moutL " Let your speech be always witli grace, seasoned 
with salf Bad as it is to hear froward words, it is in- 
conceivably worse to speak them. It is more cursed to 
give temptation than to receive it. 

3. "Who leave the paths of righteousness.'' When 
the imagination is polluted, and the tongue let loose, the 
feet cannot keep on the path of righteousness. Thinking, 
and hearing, and speaking evil, will soon be followed by 
doing it The world is startled from time to time by 
the report of some daring crime. But if the history 
of the criminal were known, however much grief there 
might be, there would be no surprise at the culmination 
of his wickedness. When you see a mighty tree in the 
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forest, you assume that it did not leap into maturity in a 
day, although you saw not its gradual growth. You may 
as confidently coimt that full-sized crime did not attain 
its stature in a day. In all of us are the seeds of it, and in 
many the seedlings are growing apace. The ways fol- 
low the thoughts and words, as trees spring from seeds. 
He who would be kept from the path of the destroyer, 
must crucify the flesh with its aflections and lusts. Out 
of the heart proceed evil thoughts, and soon after mur- 
ders and adulteries follow. In the matter of watching 
for one's soul, as in all other matters, the true wisdom is 
to take care of the beginnings. 

4. " To walk in the ways of darkness.'' There is a 
strictly causal and reciprocal relation between unrighteous 
deeds and moral darkness. The doing of evil produces 
darkness, and darkness produces the evil-doing. Indulged 
lusts put out the eye-sight of the conscience ; and under 
the darkened conscience the lusts revel unchecked. 
" From him that hath not, shall be taken away." 

5. " Who rejoice to do evil." This is a more advanced 
step in gmlt. At first the backslider is ashamed of his 
falL He palliates, alleges the strength of the temptation, 
and promises amendment. As the hardening process 
goes on, however, he begins to feel more easy. He 
ceases to make excuses, and at last he glories in his 
shame. " Were they ashamed when they had committed 
abomination? Nay, they were not at all ashamed, 
neither could they blush" (Jer. vi 15). This is a mea- 
sure of evil which should make even the wicked tremble. 
He has become the very essence of antichrist, when it 
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is his meat and his drink to oppose the will of our 
Father who is in heaven. 

6. Profligacy can yet one step farther go. They who 
"delight in the jfrowardness of the wicked," are more 
abandoned than the wicked themselves. To take plea- 
sure in sin is a characteristic of fallen humanity ; to de- 
light in seeing others sinning is altogether devilisL 
Some monsters in human form have presided over the 
process of torture, and drunk in deKght from a brother's 
pain ; but it is a still clearer evidence that a man is of 
his father the Devil, when he lays snares for a brother's 
soul, and laughs at his own success. There are not a 
few amongst us who have reached this stage of depravity, 
and yet have no suspicion that they are in any way 
more guilty than others. They have so drunk into the 
spirit, and been changed into the image of the first 
tempter, that they relish as dainty food the pollution of 
a neighbour, and yet never perceive that there is any- 
thing out of the way. " Blessed axe they that hunger 
and thu-st after righteousness, for they shaU be filled." 
Cursed are they that hunger and thirst after wickedness, 
for tliey shall he JUled too. Tliey shall be filled with 
food convenient for them. It is the Lord's way both in 
mercy and judgment to provide for every creature abun- 
dance of that which it loves and longs for. This prin- 
ciple is announced with terrific distinctness in the pro- 
phet Habakkuk (il 1 5, 1 6). Those who have a relish 
for the sin of others, wiU be filled with the food they 
have chosen; and although the horrid sweet pall upon 
the taste by reason of its abundance, there is no vajiety, 
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and no diluting of sin by fragments of good in the place 
of the lost. The same — ^the same that they loved on 
earth, the lost must abide for ever; sin — ^nothing but 
.sin, within and around them. 

To complete the picture of the danger, one other peril 
of the world's deep is marked on the chart which is mer- 
cifully placed in the voyager's hands — it is " the strange 
woman." Thanks be to God for his tender care in kind- 
ling these beacon-lights on the rock to scare the coming 
passenger away from the qtdcksands of doom. 

The deceiver is called a "strange" woman. Whore- 
dom is distinguished from marriage, whidi God appointed 
and approves. When man and woman are given to 
each other as helps meet from the Lord, they become 
" one flesh." They are not only known to each other, 
but, in an important sense, . they lose their individual 
personality, and are merged into one. " A man shall 
leave father and mother and cleave unto his wife." To 
follow the "strange woman" is the Satanic reversal 
of this divine ordinance. There is no love, no holy 
union, no mutual helpfulness ; but wild, selGsh passions, 
followed by visible marks of God's vengeance. For it is 
not his word only ; with equal clearness his providence 
frowns on licentiousness. That vice eats in like a fester- 
ing sore on the body of society. If aU should act as 
libertines do, the very nation would dwindle away. We 
are fearfully and wonderfully made ; we are fearfully 
and wonderfully governed. It is in vain that the pot- 
sherds of the earth strive with their Maker. His anger 
will track lust through aU its secret doublings. He 
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makes sin generate its own punishment. Vengeance 
against that evil thing circulates through the veins, and 
dries up the marrow in the heart of the bones. Verily, 
there is a God that judgeth in the earth. Of the strange 
woman, it is said, " Her house inclineth unto death, and 
her paths unto the dead.^^ Mark well tliis description, 
ye simple ones who are enticed to follow her. There is 
an " incline on the path. It goes down. She leads the 
'^ay, you follow. It is easy to go down — down a slip- 
pery, slimy path ; but its issue is death. What death ? 
The death of the soul, and the body too. It leads to 
"the dead.'' It brings you to the society of libertines, 
and they are dead while they live. This lust is a canker- 
worm that quickly withers the greenness of spring in the 
soul of youth. We have no trust in the patriotism, the 
truth, the honesty, the friendsliip of a licentious man. 
^Vhen you get down into their company, you are among 
the dead. They move about like men in outward 
appearance, but the best attributes of humanity have dis- 
appeared — ^the best affections of nature have been drauied 
away from their hearts. 
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XIII. 

THE MEANS OF SAFETY. 

" When wisdom entereth into thine heart, and knowledge is pleasant nuto thy 
soul ; discretion shall preserve thee, understanding shall keep thee."— ii. 
10, 11. 

Cheist's prayer for his disciples was not tliat they should 
be taken out of the world, but that they should be pre- 
served from the evil that is in it. Life is a voyage on 
the deep: there are perils which we must pass; how 
shall we pass them safely ? The grand specific is the 
entrance of wisdom into the heart. As already ex- 
plained, you may understand by Wisdom either the Sal- 
vation or the Saviour. The entrance of the word giveth 
light, and chases away the darkness. If the truth as it 
is in Jesus come in through the understanding, and make 
its home in the heart, it will be a purifier and preserver. 
*' Sanctify them through the truth.'* The word of God 
and the way of the wicked are like fire and water ; they 
cannot be together in the same place. Either the flood 
of wickedness will extinguish the word, or the word will 
bum and dry up the wickedness. 

If we understand the Word personally of Christ, the 
same holds good. Wliere He dwells, the lusts of the flesh 
cannot reign. Evil cannot dwell with Him. When the 
Light of the world gets entrance into the heart, the foul 
spirits that swarmed in the darkness disappear. His 
coming shall be like the morning. 
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The other strand of the two-fold cord which keeps a 
voyager in safety amid all these perils is, " when know- 
ledge is pleasant to thy souL'' The pleasantness of the 
knowledge that comes in, is a featiu^ of essential importance. 
Even the truth entering the mind, and fastening on the 
conscience, has no effect in delivering from the power of 
e^dl, while it comes only as a teiTor ; what the law could 
not do by all its fears, (Jod did by sending his Son. The 
love of Christ constraineth us, when all other appliances 
have been tried in vain. The Spirit employs terror in 
his preparatory work ; but it is only when the redemp- 
tion of Christ begins to be felt sweeter than the pleasures 
of sin that the soul is allured, and yields, and follows on 
to know the Lord It is pleasure that can compete with 
pleasure. It is "joy and peace in believing^' that can 
overcome the pleasure of sin. Felix trembled under Paul's 
preaching, yet offered to sell justice for money, and, to curry 
fevour with the .multitude, kept the innocent in bonds. 
The word of God, though it ran through him like a sword 
in his bones, left him wholly in the power of his lusts. 
A human soul, by its very constitution, cannot be fright- 
ened into holinesa It is made for being won ; and won it 
will be, by the drawing on this side, or the drawing on that 
The power on God's side is greater than all on the side of 
sin. As long as that power is felt to be repelling, the 
sinner creeps still farther and farther from the consum- 
ing fire. But whenever the love of God in the face of 
Jesus becomes " pleasant'' to his soul, that love keeps 
and carries him, as the central sun holds up a tributary 
world. 
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XIV. 

A GOOD MEMORY. 

"My son, forget not my law; but let thine heart keep my commandments."— 

m. 1. 

Wisdom — the wisdom from above — continues still to cry. 
How gentle and winsome is the voice of this monitor ! 
" My son, forget not." Such pity as a father hath, like 
pity shows the Lord. Throughout his dispensations, the 
Eternal wears the aspect of a Father to his creature 
man. In the Bible, the parental regard is seen glancing 
through at every opening. When Jesus taught his dis- 
ciples how to pray, Father was the foremost word of the 
inspired liturgy. With this tender name is the arrow 
pointed that is to penetrate the heavens. Those who 
have skin to read the hieroglyphs of nature, will find many 
a parallel text in earth and sea. The world is full of his 
goodness. The fatherliness of the Creator is graven on all 
his works. 

The matter thus tenderly commended to the pupil's 
regard is nothing less than " my law.^' He who made 
us knows what is good for us. Submission to his will is 
the best condition for humanity. What shall be the 
guide of our life— our own depraved liking, or the holy 
will of God? Our own will leads to sin and misery. 
The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul, and 
making wise the simple. Tlie two rival rules are set 
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before us. Choose ye whom ye shall serva His servants 
ye are whom ye obey, whether of sin imto death, or of 
obedience unto righteousness. 

" Forget not my law ;'' another evidence that the In- 
spirer of the word knows what is in man. Silently to 
forget God's law is amongst us a much more common 
thing than blasphemously to reject it. To renoimce God's 
law because your reason condemns it, is the infidelity that 
slays its thousands : to forget God's law because your • 
heart does not like it, is the ungodliness that slays its ten 
thousanda The deceitfulness of the heart is a form of 
sin's disease much more widely spread and much more 
fatal than the hostility of the understanding. In the Bible, 
Grod displays more of jealousy than of wrath. He can- 
not endure that any idol should possess the dwelling- 
place which He has made for Himself. The very key- 
note of the Scriptures is, " My son, give Me tliine heart." 

" Let thine heart keep my commandments ;" another 
step in the same direction — ^another stage in the process 
of dissecting the spirit, in order to reach the seat of sin. 
What the heart cleaves to is not readily forgotten. As a 
general rule it may be safely laid down, that what you 
habitually forget you do not care for. So true is it, that 
love is the fulfilling of the law. If you do not love it, 
80 for from obeying it, you wiU not even remember that 
there is such a thing. It is often given as an excuse for 
evil doing, that it was done without thought — ^that the 
evil of it was not present to the mind. If you had ob- 
served at the time the real character of your action, you 
would have done otherwise. What is this but to tell 
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that your heart does not keep God's commandment? ' If 
that law had been at hand, in God's name forbidding the 
word or the deed, you would have refrained. No thanks 
to you. That is as much as to say you would not of set 
purpose oppose the Almighty to his face. But you did 
what He complains of; you forgot Him and his law. 
You had extruded these from your heart as unwelcome 
visitors, and now you say, if they had been within, the 
mischief would not have happened. But why were they 
not within ? Why was the word not dwelling richly in 
you ? Why was your heaii not its hidden home ? The 
house was full of the company that you liked. The law 
of the Lord, weary waiting on outside, had slipt away 
unnoticed. It was not there — ^it was not in sight, with 
its holy frown, when the temptation pressed suddenly; 
and prevailed. K it had been there, the enemy would 
not have gained an advantage over you ; and this is an 
excuse or palliation 1 What you put forward as an ex- 
cuse, God marks as the very essence of the sin. The 
heart keeps what it loves ; what it dislikes it lets go. 
The very soul of sin is here ; " an evil heart of unbelief 
in depai-ting from the living (Jod." 

One ever-ready excuse of those who live without God 
in the world is " a bad memory." Where there is real 
imbecility in the nature, the excuse is good ; but then it 
is never pleaded as an excuse. The skill which can plead 
a treacherous memory as an excuse for not knowing the 
truth, would have charged the memory with the truth if 
it had been so applied. Those who intend to plead a 
abort memory at the judgment-seat of (Jod, would need 
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to see to it that other things shoiild slip as quickly and 
as cleanly off from the mind as the word of Christ. 
When Saul averred to Samuel " I have performed the 
commandment of the Lord, I have destroyed all that be- 
longed to Amalek,*' Samuel replied, " What meaneth, 
then, this bleating of the sheep in mine ears, and tliis low- 
ing of the oxen which I hear 1" The king was con- 
founded when his pretence was laid bare. What con- 
fusion must cover those who pass through life with scarce- 
ly a conception of how a sinner may be saved, when they 
put in the pleji, " We had a treacherous memory,'* and 
are met by the question, " What mean, then, all these 
rules, and numbers, and events concerning the world, 
that crowded your memory through life, and clung there 
imdefaced in your old age V 

Let Tis not deceive ourselves. When there is a hun- 
gering for the truth, the mind takes it in ; when the 
heart loves divine truth, the memory retains it Turn 
the excuse into an aggravation, while yet there is time. 
Plead no more a feeble memory; begin to grieve over an 
evil heait. 
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THE ART OF PRINTING. 

*' Let not mercy and trnth forsake thee : bind them about thy neck; write them 

upon the table of thine heart." — ^iii. 8. 

The matter to be recorded is "mercy and truth:" the 
tablet for receiving it is the hmnan heart ; and here we 
have some instructions on the art of printing it in. 

Look first to the legend itself — " mercy and trutk" 
These two, meeting and kissing in the Mediator, consti- 
tute the revealed character of God himself; and He de- 
sires to see, as it were, a miniature of his own likeness 
impressed upon his children. As we cannot have any 
printiBg without a type, we camot have mercy and truth 
in holy union raised on the life of a human being, unless 
we get the exemplar brought from above, and transferred 
to man. 

Wliat God desires to see in man, he showed to man. 
He who dwelleth between the cherubim, merciful and 
true, shone forth upon his creatures, that those who look 
might be transformed into the same image, as by the 
Spirit of the Lord. 

It is only in Chiist that we can know God. As mani- 
fested there. He is just and forgiving. Mercy and truth 
meet in the person and sacrifice of the Son. With- 
out the Saviour, we can conceive of mercy or truth 
being displayed by God to the rebellious. We could at 
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least conceive of mercy without truth ; but then it would 
let the unclean into heaven : we could also conceive of 
truth without mercy ; but then it would cast mankind 
without exception into helL In order that there might 
be mercy and truth from the judge to the sinful, Christ 
obeyed, and died, and rose again. "God so loved the 
world, that He gave his only-begotten Son ;" but God so 
hated sin, that He gave Him up to die as an expiation to 
justice. Mercy reigns, not over righteousness, but through 
rigliteousnesa 

" Be ye followers [imitators] of God as dear children" 
(Ephesians v. 1). If we receive grace reigning through 
righteousness, they will be seen upon us in their union. 
The reception of these into the heart is, as it were, the 
sowing of the seed; and that seed will bring forth finit 
after its kind. If, conscious of guilt and condemnation, 
you accept and rejoice in free grace from God, this 
doctrine will not lie barren witliin you. It will burst 
forth in meekness, gentleness, pity, love, to all the needy. 
K you mark, as you get pardon, how it comes — ^pardon 
tiirough Christ crucified — if you take it as it comes, 
bought by His blood, you will never make light of sin, 
either in yourselves or others. In aU religions, true and 
fiJse, there are an origiaal and a copy. Either God 
manifested leaves the impress of his own character on the 
receptive heart of a believing man, or man unbelieving 
transfers his own likeness to the gods whom he makes in his 
imagination or by his hands. " Mercy and truth *' — there 
is the type let down from God out of heaven. Are our 
hearts open, soft, receptive, to take the impression on ? 
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" Let them not forsake thee : bind them about thy 
neck.'' These injunctions indicate that there is a fickle- 
ness which makes the printing difficult, and the impres- 
sion indistinct at the best This command to bind them 
about the neck (Deuteronomy vL 8) was adopted by the 
Jews in the letter, and neglected in spirit It degene- 
rated into a superstition ; and hence the phylacteries, the 
amulets worn by the Pharisees. The command here is 
more specific — " Write them upon the table of thine 
heart.'' The reference obviously is to the writing of the 
law on tables of stone. These tables were intended to be 
not a book only, but also a typa From them we may 
read the law indeed ; but off* them also an impress should 
be taken on our own hearts, that we may always have 
the will of God hidden within us. This idea is with 
marvellous fulness expressed by Paul — "The epistle of 
Christ, written not with ink, but with the Spirit of the 
living God : not in tables of stone, but in fleshly tables 
of the heart" (2 Corinthians iii. 3). Men can easily read 
the word from the old ta,ble of stone ; but they are slow 
to learn " the art of printing" it on their own nature, so 
that it may be legible in all their life. This impression 
can be effectually taken only in the melting down of the 
regeneration, as Paul expresses it, Eomans vi 17 — "Ye 
have obeyed from the heart that mould of doctrine into 
which ye were delivered." 

This fleshly table of the heart lies open, and it is con- 
tinually receiving impressions of some kind. It seems to 
harden after youth has passed, so that what it has pre- 
viously received it tenaciously keeps ; what is afterwards 
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applied, it does not so readily take om Of great moment 
it is, therefore, that right impressions sliould go deeply 
in, while the mind is still in a receptive state. But in 
this promiscuons life, the table of a young man's heart 
lies open for all comers ; it is often seen indented deeply 
and crowded all over with " divers lusts and pleasures," 
so that no room is left whereon the things of God may 
mark themselves. 

At places of public resort, such as the summit of a lofty 
mountain, or the site of some famous monument, you may 
see tables of wood or stone or level turf. All over them 
inscriptions have been chiselled so thickly, that you could 
not now find an unoccupied spot to plant a letter on. 
The characters are various : some old, some new, some 
well-formed, some irregular scrawls, some mere scratches on 
the surface, which a winter's storms wiU wash out, some 
so deep that they will be legible for ages. As to matter, 
some are records of personal ambition, others a spurt of 
thoughtless joUity, others the date of some gi*eat event ; 
some are profane, and some obscene. The table lies 
there, the helpless recipient of ideas, good or bad, that 
stray comers may choose to impress on it. 

I have thought, as I looked on the Babel-like confqr 
sion, that the heart of a man, which the Bible calls a 
" table," is like one of these common public receptacles. In 
youth it is peculiarly soft, and affords an inviting material 
for every adventurous sculptor to try his hand upon. It 
often lies exposed, and receives the accidental impressions 
of every passer by. Many legends of mere emptiness 
have been written on it, and were thought innocent j but 

8 
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there they are, at life's latest day, taking up room, and 
doing no good. Some impure lines have been early 
carved in, and now they will not out, even where the 
possessor has been renewed, and learned to loathe them. 
Parents, set a fence roimd your children ; youth, set a 
fence round yourselves. Perhaps you may have seen one of 
these monumental tablets suddenly enclosed, and a notice 
exhibited over the gateway, doing all men to wit, that 
" whereas some evil disposed persons have imprinted vam 
and wicked words on this table, it has been surrounded 
by a strong fence^ and henceforth no person shall be ad- 
mitted to write thereon except the owner and his friends." 
Go thou and do likewise. Warn, ward the intruders off. 
Eeserve that precious tablet for the use of the King iis 
owner, and those who wiU help to occupy it with His cha- 
racter and laws. 

Take these three in the form of practical observations. 

1. The duty of parents is clear, and their encourage- 
ments great. Watch the young. Stand beside that soft 
receptive tablet. Keep trespassers away more zealously 
than ever hereditary magnate kept the vulgar from his 
pleasure-grounds. Insert many truths. Busily fill the 
space with good, and that too in attractive forms. Tliib 
is the work laid to your hand. Work in your own sub- 
ordinate place, and the Lord from above will send you 
the blessing down. 

2. Afflictive providences generally have a bearing on 
this printing process. God sends what will break the 
heart ; nay, sometimes a fire to melt it like water within 
you ; and this, in wise mercy, to make it take on the 
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truth. When the pilgrims compare notes in Zion at 
lengtli, it will be found that most of them learned this 
art of printing in the fiimace of affliction. " Before I 
was afficted I went astray, but now have I kept thy 
word" (PsaJm cxix. 67). The heart, in contact with a 
busy world, was rubbed smooth and slippery. The type, 
when it touched, glided off the surface, and left no mark 
beliind. This bruising and breaking opened the crust, and 
let the lesson in. 

3. Whether in youth or in age, whether in sickness or 
in health, it is not an effort from within or a Providence 
from without that will make the heart new and the life 
holy. It is the type, by the Spirit's ministiy impressed 
onLprepax^d pa^e; it is tiie mercy and trufh ui^ted in 
Christ crucified for sin, embodied love let down from 
heaven and touching the earth ; it is Christ clasped to a 
sbflened heart, that will reimprint the image of God upon 
a onful man. 
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XVL 
TBUST. 

" Trost in the Lord with all thine heart ; and lean not unto thine own 

understanding."— iii. 5. 

Faith is not fear, and fear is not faith. The terrors of 
the Lord beaming in upon the conscience, using guilt as 
fuel for the flame of a premature torment — ^this is not 
religion. Chiistianity is not a dark ground, with here 
and there a quivering streak of light thrown in. Blessed 
hope is the very basis of it all Many spots of darkness 
daub it over at the best ; but the ground is a bright 
ground. It is a positive and not a negative thing. It 
has many diseases and pains, but it is in its natui*e 
a life, and not a death. It flies to God, not from hiuL 
It is not a slave's struggle to escape from divine ven- 
geance : it is a dear child's confidence in a Father s love. 
Christ is the way; but it is unto the Father that the pro- 
digal returns. The only method of reconciliation is the 
looking unto Jesus, and looking on imtil confiding fisdth 
spring up ; but the religious act of a soul saved is a trust 
in God. 

This is an unseen thing, and it is misunderstood by 
those who look toward it from without. The reason why 
those who are wedded to their pleasures count religion to, 
be duU and painful seems to be this. They see rdigious 
people really renouncing the pleasures of sin and sense. 
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* ■ They know, they feel what tliat renunciation would be to 

.themselves ; but they do not know, they cannot conceive 

the consolation which the peace of God gives even now to 

; a human heart They see what a religious man lets go ; 

but they do not see in that other region the worth of the 

equivalent which a religious man gets ; for it is spiritually 

■/ ' discerned, and they are not spiritual In their conception 
religion is a grim tyrant, who snatches ev6ry delight from 
the grasp of a youth, and gives him nothing in return 
■ The servant of the man of God sees on the one side an 
host of enemies pressing round, and on the other side no 
help at hand. " Alas, my master \*' he cried, " how shall 
we do?" (2 Kmgs vi. 16, 17). " Fear not," said Elisha, 
but it was not until the young man's eyes were opened to 
Bee the mountain full of horses and chariots of fire round 
nboot Elisha that he could be confident, or even composed. 
We need the same re-creating Spirit to open the blind eyes 
of the carnal, ere they can see that the joys which God in 
grace gives are more than the pleasures of sin, which his 
p(resence drives away. The green apple does not like to 
be twisted and torn from the tree ; but the ripened fruit, 
that has no more need for the root's sap, drops easily off*. 
Trust in the Lord, when a soul attains it, loosens every 
other bond, and makes it easy to let go all which the 
world gives. AVhen you feel your footing firm in the 
peace of God, you will not be afraid though the very earth 
ihoald sink away frx>m beneath you. 

Trust is natural to the creature, although trust in the 
IiOid be against the grain to the guilty. It is our nature 
to be dependent. It is our instinct to lean. In regara 
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to the unseen, man has an innate consciousness of his own 
frailty, and in general it is not difficult to persuade him 
to lean on something beyond himsel£ Ever since sin 
began, gods many and lords many have invited men's 
confidence, and offered them aidl It is easy to persuade 
Papists to lean on priests and saints, on old rags and 
painted pictures — on any idol ; but it is hard to get a 
Protestant really to trust in the living God. It is a com- 
mon remark that Papists have more devotion in their way 
than we have in ours. The fact is obvious : the reason 
of it is not always seen. Popery sails with the stream 
when it bids men trust, for this falls in with a tendency 
of nature ; but it puts forward to receive the confiding 
soul a dead idol, whose presence is no rebuke to indulged 
sin. Among Papists you will find real devotion in all who 
are conscious of nature's weakness, and willing to trust ; 
but among Protestants you can find real devotion only in 
those who are prepared to crucify the fiesh — ^who, at 
enmity with then- own sins, bound forward to meet the 
offered embrace of " our Qod," and so plunge their bosom 
lusts into a consuming fire. 

" With all thine heart" God complains as much of a 
divided aUegiance as of none. A double-minded man is 
unstable in all his waya In cleaving to Christ the effort 
to reserve a little spoils all. It endangers ultimate safety, 
and destroys present peace. The soul should grow into 
Christ, as grows the branch on the vine ; but the reserved 
part is dead matter lying between the two lives, prevent- 
ing them fix)m coalesciQg into one. The somewhat which 
the soul refuses to surrender sticks in between, so that you 
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cannot have your life hid in Christ ; Christ cannot live in 
you. Your hope cannot find way into his heart, his peace 
cannot flow into youra " Except ye be converted and 
become as a little child, ye cannot enter into the kingdom." 
" In all thy ways acknowledge him, and he shall 
direct thy paths.'* Observe the universaUty of the com- 
mand. There is no hardship in this. The commandment 
is holy and just and good. If we keep back any of the 
conditions, we lose all the promised return. This injunc- 
tion is aimed, not at the speculative atheism which 
denies that there is a God, but at the much more common 
practical ungodliness which keeps Him at a distance 
firom human affairs. Few wiU refuse to acknowledge 
a superintending Providence at certain times, and in 
certain operations that are counted great. If the com- 
mandment had been, " Acknowledge God in the uncertain 
and difficult ways of life,*' it would have met with a more 
ready compliance. To uphold the world and direct its 
movements, to appoint the birth and the death of men, 
to provide redemption from sin, and open the way into 
^oiy — in these grand and all comprehensive operations 
men would be content to acknowledge God, provided 
they were allowed to retain all minor matters under their 
own management. They will treat God as subjects treat 
a king, but not as a wife treats her husband. The large, 
and the formal, and the public, they will submit to his 
decision; but the little, and close, and kindly, they will 
keep to themselvea Let Him compass you about, as 
the atmosphere embraces the earth, going into every 
Inteistice, and taking the measure of every movement. 
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"Trust in the Lord at all times; pour ye out your 
hearts before him/' 

The command is encoura^g as well as reproving. It 
IS not merely the promise that is encouraging, but also 
the command which precedes it. Does God daim to be 
acknowledged in all my ways ? May I trouble the Master 
about everything, great or small, that troubles me ? 
May I lay before the Almighty Ruler every care of my 
heart, every step of my path? Yes, everytliing. The 
great and glorious sun shines down from heaven upon 
the daisy; and the feeble daisy sweetly opens its breast, 
and looks up from earth upon the sun. God is the 
maker of them both. Both equally enjoy His care, and 
equally speak His praise. , The genuine spirit of adoption 
may be best observed in little things. The distant and 
imconfiding will come on occasion of state formalities ta 
the sovereign; but the dear child will leap forward with, 
everything. The Queen of England is the mother of a 
family. At one time her ministers of state come gravely 
into her presence to converse on the policy of nations: 
?it another her infant runs into her arms for protection, 
frightened at the buzzing of a fly. Will she love less 
this last appeal, because it is a little thing? We have 
had fathers of our flesh who delighted when we came to 
them with om' minutest ailments: How much more should 
we brmg all our ways to the Father of our spirits, and 
live by simple faith on Him ? 
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XVII. 

THE HEALTH OF HOLINESS. 

''Fear the LcnxL, and depart from evil. It shall be health to thy navel, and 

marrow to thy bones." — ^iii. 7, 8. 

By a strildng and strongly figurative expression, which 
can be perfectly comprehended by readers of any age or 
clime, it is intimated that a religions rectitude preserves 
mental and physical health, and gives fullest play to 
all the human faculties. All God's laws come from one 
som-ce, and conspire for one end. Tliey favour righte- 
ousness and frown on sin. The law set in nature runs 
parallel, as far as it goes, to the law written in the word. 
It is gloiy to God in the highest, as governor of the world. 
Yice saps the health both of body and mind. Every 
one of us has seen monuments of this awful law, almost 
as deeply blighted as the warning pillar on the plain of 
Sodom, only they stalk about, and so publish their lesson 
more widely. When the brain has been dried, and the 
eye dimmed, aiid the countenance bleared, and the limbs 
palsied, and the tongue thickened by drunkenness, and 
other vices that march in its company or follow in its 
train, what remains of the man should be to us as dread 
a warning against his course, as if he had been turned 
into a salt statue, and stood upon the Wayside to scare 
the solitary passenger. It behoves us to walk circum- 
spectly, and not as fools. All around us, sin is withering 
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the bloom of youth, and wasting manhood's strength — 
is shrivelling the skin upon the surface, and drying up 
the marrow in the heart of the bones. Verily we are in 
the hands of the living God. In Him we live, and move, 
and have our being. We cannot elude His observation, 
or break from His grasp. 

Dreadful though its results be, I rejoice in these provi- 
dential arrangements. " The law by which disease and 
imbecility closely track the path of lust, is of God s own 
making, and behold it is very good. It is righteous, and 
merciful too. The link which connects the suffering with 
the sin, I would not break though I could. Even so. 
Father ! for so it seemed good in thy sight. These west- 
ings of the marrow are the terrors of the Lord set in 
array against eviL If they were awanting, himian govern- 
ments could not withstand the tide of universal anarchy. 
These providemtial arrangements clog the wheels of evil, 
and so secure for the world a course of probation. If the 
Creator had not fixed in nature these make-weights on 
the side of good, the tide of evil that set in with sin 
would have soon wrought the extinction of the race. It 
is especially those sins that human governments cannot 
or will not touch, that God takes into his own hands, 
and checks by the stroke of his judgment. He has 
bowed his heavens and come down. He concerns Him- 
self with the details of human history. He who does 
the great things, neglects not the less. He who makes 
holiness happy in heaven, makes holiness healthful on 
eartL Gather up the fragments of his goodness, that 
none of them be lost Set them all in the song of praise. 
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CAPITAL AND PROFIT. 

" Hononr the Lord with thy substance, and with the first fraits of all thine 

increase."— iii. 9. 

The two terms, substance and increase, exist, and are 
understood in all nations and all times. They correspond 
to capital and profit in a commercial community, or land 
and crop in an agricultural district Although the direct 
and chief lesson of this verse be another thing, we take 
occasion, from the occurrence of these terms, first of aU, 
to indicate and estimate a grievous malady that infests 
mercantile life in the present day. It manifests itself in 
in these two kindred features : (1), A morbid forwardness 
to commence business without capital ; that is an eflEbrt 
to reap an increase while you have no substance to reap 
it from; and (2), A morbid forwardness to prosecute 
business to an enormous extent, upon a very limited 
capital ; that is an effort to reap more increase than your 
substance can fairly bear. 

In former, and, commercially speaking, healthier times, 
those who had no money were content to work for wages 
until they had saved some, and then they laid out to the 
best advantage the money which they had. This practice 
is honourable to the individual, and safe to society. An 
unfair and imsafe standard of estimating men has been 
surreptitiously foisted upon this community. Practically 
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by all classes, the chief honour should be given, not to 
the great merchant, but to the honest man. A man who 
has only five poimds in the world, and carri^ all his 
raerchaniise in a pack on his shoulder, is more worthy of 
honour than the man who, having as little money of his 
own, drives his carriage, and drinks champagne at the 
risk of other people. A full discussion of mercantile 
morality under this text would be imsuitable, and there- 
fore we now refrain ; but a note of warning was demanded 
here on the one point which has been brought up. We 
must have truth and righteousness at the bottom as a 
foundation, if we would have a permanently successful 
commerce. Let men exert all their ingenuity in extracting 
the largest possible increase from their substance ; but let 
them beware of galvanic efforts to extract annual returns 
at other people's risk, from shadows which have no body 
of substance behind. This is the epidemic disease of 
commerce. This is the chief cause of its disastrous fluctua- 
tions. This is the foul humour in its veins that bursts 
out periodically in wide spread bankruptcy. If all 
merchants would conscientiously, as in God's sight, confine 
their gains to a legitimate increase of their realized sub- 
stance, the commerce of the nation would circulate in 
perennial health. 

When the increase is honestly obtained, honour the 
Lord with its first fruits. To devote a portion of our 
substance directly to the worship of God, and the good of 
men, is a duty strictly binding, and plainly enjoined in 
the Scriptures. It is not a thing that a man may do or 
not do as he pleasea Tliere is this difference, however, 
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between it and the common relative duties of life, that 
whereas for these we are under law to man, for that we 
are accountable to God only. For the neglect of it no 
infliction comes from a human hand. God will not have 
the dregs that are squeezed out by pressure poured into 
his treasury. He depends not, like earthly rulers, on the 
magnitude of the tribute. He loveth a cheerful giver. 
He can work without our wealth, but He does not work 
without our willing service. The silver and the gold are 
His already ; what He claims and cares for is the cheer- 
fulness of the giver's heart 
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XIX 

A FATHERLY WORD ON FATHERLY 

CORRECTION. 

*' My son, despise not thoii the chastening of the Lord; neither be weary of his 
correction : for whom the Lord loreth He oorrecteth ; even as a father the son 
in whom he delighteth." — iiL 11, 12. 

This passage is taken entire out of the Old Testament^ 
and inserted in the New (Heb. xiL 5, 6). 

I have seen the crown of our present sovereign It is 
studded all over with jewels, bright jewels of various hue. 
The eye can scarcely rest upon it for radiance. Some of 
these jewels have been found and fashioned in our own 
day; others have been taken from the crowns which 
English monarchs wore in ancient times. But the gems 
that have been taken from an ancient crown, and inserted 
in the newest, are as bright and as precious as those that 
were never used before. Jewels are neither dimmed by 
time, nor superseded by fashion. A prince will wear an 
old one as proudly as a new. 

Such are these words, these tried and pure words, 
spoken of old by the Spirit in Solomon, and recalled for 
use by the same Spirit in Paul This word of God liveth 
and abideth for ever. The king who uttered it at first 
has passed away with all his glory like the grass. The 
kingdom which he swayed is blotted out from the map of 
the nations. The temple where they may have been read 
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to the great congregation has been cast down. Jerusalem 
became a heap. But these words of Solomon remain at 
tliis day bright and pure like the jewels on the crown he 
wore. Tlie very gems that sparkled in the diadem of 
David's son, appear again reset in a circlet of glory roiind 
the head of David s Lord Heaven and earth shall pass 
away, but none of these precious words shaU fail 

In quoting the words from the Old Testament, Paul 
perceived, and pointed out a tender meaning in the form 
of the expression, " my son." That formula occurs often 
in the Proverbs, and a careless reader would pass it as a 
thing of course. Not so this inspired student of the 
Scripture. He gathers a meaning from the form of the 
word before he begins to deal with its substance. The 
exhortation, he says, " speaketh unto you as unto 
children." Incidentally we obtain here a lesson on the 
interpretation of Scripture. Some would confine them- 
selves to the leading facts and principles, setting aside, as 
imimportant, whatever pertains merely to the manner of 
the communication. By this method much is lost. It 
is not a thrifty way of managing the bread that cometh 
down from heaven. Gather up the fragments that none 
of them be lost. We give no license to the practice of 
building precious doctrines upon conceits and fancies, 
while there are solid foundations at hand laid there for 
the purpose of bearing them. We do not want any of 
jour word ; but we must have all that is the Lord's, great 
and small alike. We need every word that proceedeth 
out of the mouth of God to live upon. Take and use all 
that is in the word, but nothing more. 
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" My SOIL*' The Spirit in Paul recognised this as a 
mai'k of God's paternal tenderness, and used it as a ground 
of glad encouragement to desponding believers. Of de- 
sign, and not by accident^ was the word thrown into that 
form, as it issued at first from the lips of Solomon. God 
intended thereby to reveal Himself as a Father, and to 
grave that view of his character in the Scripture as with 
a pen of iron and the point of a diamond, that the most 
distant nations and the latest times might know that as 
a Father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them 
that fear Him. 

Some men niise a debate about inspiration, whether 
every word be inspired, or only some. There was no 
such idea in Paul's mind. Not only the main propositions, 
but the incidental tone and cast of the language is under- 
stood to express the mind of God. We should not allow 
one jot or tittle of this word to pass away through our 
hands as we are using it 

Turning now to the matter of this text ; imderstand by 
cliastening in the meantime, any affliction, whatever its 
form or measru'O may be. The stroke may fall upon your 
own person, yoiu* body, yoiu: spirit, or your good name ; 
it may fall ou those who are dearest to you, and so wound 
you in the teuderest spot ; it may fall upon your sub- 
stance to sweep it away, or on your coimtry to waste it 
Whatever the Providence may be that turns your joy 
into grief, it is a chastening from the Lord. Taking, in 
the first place, this more general view of chastening or re- 
buke, the command regarding it is twofold: 1. Do not 
despise it; 2. Do not faint under it There are two 
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opposite extremes of error in this thing, as in most others; 
and these two commands are set like hedges, one on the 
right hand, and another on the left, to keep the traveller 
from wandering out of the way. The Lord from heaven 
beholds all the children of men. He sees that some, when 
afficted, err on this side, and some on that. The stroke 
affects those too little, and these too mucL 

1. "Despise not." It means to make h'ght of any- 
thing ; to cast it aside as if it had no meaning and no 
power. The affiction comes on, and the sufferer looks 
to the immediate cause only. He refuses to look up to 
the higher links of the chain ; he refuses to make it the 
occasion of communion with God. The disease comes 
upon him ; it is a cold or a bruise ; it has been neglected, 
and so aggravated ; but the doctor has prescribed such 
a remedy, and he expects it wiU soon give way. The 
loss in business comes : he feels the uneasiness — ^it may 
be, the aflfront. He has grief for his own loss, and 
indignation against others. But he was in a fair way, 
and might have succeeded, if such an article had not sud- 
denly fallen, or such a man had not become bankrupt. 
The bereavement comes; nature sheds bitter tears a wliile, 
and nature by degrees grows easy again. All this, what 
is it, and what is the degree of its guUt ? It is specifi- 
cally atheism. It is to be " without God in the world." 
The Father of our spirits touches us by certain instru- 
ments which are at his command ; and we refuse to look 
up and learn from the signs on his countenance. 

We forbid not the consideration of instruments and 

secondary causes. Let them be observed, and the reme- 

9 
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dies which they suggest applied ; but do not stop thei*e. 
Do not finish off with these dumb messengers whom the 
Lord sends. They are sent for the very purpose of in- 
viting you to a conference, secret and personal, with Him- 
self When you iftnart under the chastening, acknow- 
ledge the Lord. He is not far from every one of us. 
He speaks to us as to children. He means thereby to 
represent Himself as a Father. In that character he 
alternately visits us with mercy and judgment. He gives 
us life, and breath, and all things ; He also at other times 
rebukes and bereaves. He takes it ill to be overlooked 
in either capacity. He is a jealous God. He will not 
allow idols to intercept the homage of his creatures ; so 
also he is jealous, and his jealousy will bum like fire, if 
you give to his servants, whether diseases, or stormy 
winds, or mercantile convulsions, the regard which is due 
to Himself — ^your regard when success makes you happy, 
or when grief weighs you down. Do not meet sorrow by 
a mere hardihood of nature. Let your heart flow down 
under trouble, for this is hiunan : let it rise up also to 
God, for this is divine. 

2. " Faint nof This is the opposite extreme. Do 
not be dissolved, as it were — ^taken down and taken to 
pieces by the stroke. Do not sink into despondency and 
despair. You should retain presence of mind, and exer- 
cise all your Ikcultiea Both extremes, when traced to 
their fountain-head, spring from the same cause — ^a want 
of looking to God in the time of trouble. If the bold 
would see God in his afllictions, he would not despise ; if 
the timid would see God in them, he would not fiunt 
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As in other cases, the two opposite eiTors branch off 
originally from the same path, and converge upon it 
again. Truth goes straight over the hiU Difficulty be- 
tween. Godliness is profitable unto all things : it humbles 
the proud, and lifts up the lowly. It softens the hard, 
and gives fimmess to the feeble. 

The middle way is the path of safety. Be impressed 
by the stroke of the Lord's hand, but not crushed under 
it. Let your own confidence go, but lay hold on the arm 
of the Lord, that you may be kept from falling. Let the 
affliction shut you out from other helps, and up to the 
help that is laid on the Mighty One. 

" Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth." We must 
not suppose from this that the trouble which a ilian endures 
on earth is the mark and measme of God's lova It is 
not a law of the kingdom of heaven that those who sufier 
most from God's hand are farthest advanced in his favour. 
Hitherto we have considered the afflictive stroke simply 
as a suffering ; but it is specifically in " chastening'' tliat 
the love lies, and all suffering is not chastening. It means 
Sttherly correction for the child's good. Tlie word indeed 
signifies " education." 

God, the ruler of the imiverse, permits suffering to fall 
on all men indiscriminately : But the God of mercy stands 
by to make the suffering love's instrument in training 
every dear child. The same stroke may fall on two men, 
and be in the one case judgment, in the other lova " In 
vain have I smitten youi* children : they received no cor- 
rection" (Jer. il 30). AU were " smitten," but they only 
obtained paternal correction who in the spirit of adoption 
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" received'' it as such. You may prune branches lying 
withered on the ground, and also branches living in the 
vine. In the two cases the operation and instrument are 
precisely alike ; but the operation on this branch has no re- 
sult, and the operation on that branch produces fruitful- 
ness, because of a difference in the place and condition of 
the branches operated on. 

In his comment on this text, Paul charges the Hebrew 
Christians with having "forgotten'' it He lays it ex- 
pressly at their door as a feult, that this word of God 
was not hidden in their hearts, and ready in their 
memories. It is expected of Christians, in New Testa- 
ment times, that they know, and remember, and apply the 
Old Testament Scripturea When they forgot it. He who 
spoke it at first, repeated it again, accompanied with a 
complaint that their forgetfulness made the repetition 
necessary. 

The warning has often been given, and it is needed 
yet, that terror in time of trouble may be no true repent- 
ance. The profligate, the vain, or the worldly has been 
laid low on a sick bed So near has death come, that 
the very shadow of the judgment-seat fell cold and dark 
over his heart, and took all the light out of his former 
joys. He grieves now that he has sinned so much. He 
resolves that if he recover he will fear God, and seek a 
Saviour. After quivering for a time, between death and 
life, he gets the turn toward the side of time, and enters 
on another lease of life. The breezes of summer, and the 
exercise of returning strength, refresh again his pallid 
cheek, and rekindle Ids sunken eye. The affliction is 
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over. The fear of death departs, and with it the repent- 
ance which it had brought. He returns to his pleasures 
again. He brings disgrace upon the holy name of Jesus, 
and provokes God to give him over.. He deals by the 
Almighty as little children do by ghosts — cower down in 
breathless terror of them at night, and laugh at them 
when the daylight returns. He " will mock when their 
fear cometh \" 

But unspeakably precious to dear children are the 
corrections of a Father's love, all these abuses notwith- 
standing. It is one of the finest triumphs of faith, when, 
in time of affliction, a Christian gets fresh confidence in a 
Saviour's love. How sweet it is to lay your besetting sins 
and characteristic shortcomings beneath the descending 
stroke, and count it so much gain when they are crushed ! 
It may well encourage a believer to be patient in the 
furnace, to see that some of the dross is separating, and 
coming away. Not a drop too much will fall into the 
cup of the redeemed, and it will all be over soon. Lord, 
pity oiu: weakness ! Lord, increase our faith ! 
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XX. 

TREASURES FOR THE TAKING. 

** Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, and the man that gettetli nnder- 

standing." — ^iii. 13. 

Wisdom and understanding are to be received here in tbe 
same sense as that in which they occurred and were ex- 
pounded in the second chapter. It is wisdom in its 
highest view; wisdom in regard to all the parts of man's 
being, and all the periods of his destiny. This wisdom 
is embodied in the person of Christ, as light is treasured 
in the sun, but thence it streams forth in all directions, 
and glances back from every object that it falls upon. 
He is the Wisdom of God, and by the Spirit in the Scrip- 
tures, He is made unto us wisdom. In Him the glory 
that excelleth is, and when our eyes are opened we shall 
behold it there, as the glory of the only-begotten of the 
Father, full of grace and truth. 

Saving wisdom is to be "found" and "gotten." It is 
not required of us that we create it. We could not plan, 
we could not execute a way of righteous redemption for 
sinners. We could not bring God's favour down to com- 
pass men about, and yet leave His holiness imtainted as 
it is in heaven. This is all His own doing ; and it is aU 
done. All things are now ready. When we are saved, 
it is by "finding'' a salvation, already complete, and 
being ourselves " complete in him." But while we are 
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not required to make a salvation, we are expected to 
seek the salvation which has been provided and brought 
near^ The command of God is attached to his promise, 
and together they constitute his blessed invitation, " seek 
and ye shall find." It will be a fearful tlung to come 
short of eternal life, thus completed and offered, from 
sheer want of willingness to seek. "How shall we 
escape if we neglect so great salvation V 

Understanding is a thing to be gotten. It comes not 
in sparks from our own intellect' in collision with other 
hmnan minds. It is a light from heaven, above the 
brightness of this world's sun. The gift is free, and an 
unspeakable gift it is. Bear in mind that religion is not 
all and only an anxious fearful seeking : it is a getting 
too, and a glad enjoying. It is blessed even to hunger 
. for righteousness ; but a greater blessing awaits the hun- 
gerer, he shall be filled. The seeker may be anxious, 
but the finder is glad. " Happy is the man that find- 
etL'' It is a great glory to God, and a great benefit to 
a careless world, when a follower of Christ so finds salva^ 
tion, as to rejoice in the treasure. Wlien the new song 
comes from the mouth of the delighted possessor, many 
shall observe the change, and shall fear, and trust in 
the Lord (Psalm xL 3). The joy of the Lord becomes a 
disciple's strength, both to resist evil and to do good. 
Those who, by finding a Saviour, have been themselves 
delivered from fear and let into joy, have the firmest 
foothold, and the strongest arm, to "save with fear" 
when it becomes needful to pull a neighbour out of the 
very fire (Jude 23). 
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XXI. 

A GAINFUL MERCHANDISE. 

** For the mercliandise of it is better than tlie merchandise of silver^ and the gain 
thereof than fine gold. She is more precious than rabies : and all the things 
thou canat desire are not to be compared unto her." — iii. 14, 15. 

Wisdom is compared and contrasted with other posses- 
sions. It is merchandise. There is a most pleasant ex- 
citement in the prosecution of mercantile enterprise. It 
gives full play to all the faculties. Those who prosecute 
it as a class have their wits more sharpened than other 
sections of the community. The plans are contrived, 
and the calculations made. The goods are selected, 
purchased, loaded, and dispatched. Then there is a 
watching for favourable winds. After all is dear at the 
custom-house, and the ship beyond his view, the owner 
left on shore, may be seen to turn frequently round as he 
walks leisurely in the evening from his coimting-house to 
his dwelling. He is looking at the vane on the steeple, 
or the smoke from the chimneys, or any object that will 
indicate the direction of the wind. His mind is fixed on 
the probable position of the ship, and his imagination 
vividly pictures its progress down the channel He 
strains mentally at it, as if he could thereby aid its 
speed. If a photograph 6f his soul could be taken at the 
moment, it would be foimd that his spirit bent after the 
distant ship, as the keen curler seems by his attitude to 
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dii-ect the course of the stone that he has launched until 
it reach the mai-k. Next day he scans the newspapers to 
learn whether similar exports are flowing to the same 
mai-kei Every succeeding day some new aspect of the 
object presents itself, until the result of the adventm*e is 
known. He makes much of it, and so he should ; what- 
ever a man does, he should do welL 

But meantime, what of the merchandise for a more 
distant coimtry than that to which his goods are going — 
what of the traffic for eternity? Are there no careful 
calculations, no instinctive longings, no vivid imaginings, 
as to its condition and progress ? Are your minds never 
filled with glad anticipations of its success, or anxious 
fear of its miscarriage ! Do you watch those symptoms 
which indicate its prosperity or decay? This merchan- 
dise is better and more gainful than any other. The 
world contains not any such promising field for specula- 
tion. It opens up a richer and surer market than any 
port of Time. In that region there is never any glut. 
He to whom you make consignment is ever faithful. 
What you commit to Him He will keep until that day. 
He is wise that winneth souls ; his own first, and then 
othera There is no gain to be compared with this. It 
is a treasure that cannot be taken away. Thieves can- 
not penetmte its storehouse ; moth and rust do not cor- 
rupt the goods of those who are rich towards God. 

It often happens that a merchant amasses a large for- 
tune by the labour of many years, and then loses all by 
a single unfortunate speculation. Some dark tales hang 
on these catastrophes — ^too dark for telling here. When 
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such a crash comes, the wonder of the neighbouriiood, 
passing from mouth to mouth, is, why did he not lay up 
his fortune, when it was realized, in some place of safety? 
But, alas, where is that place? It lies not within the 
horizon of time. All the riches that can be laid up here 
wiU soon take wings and fly away. K we do not invest 
in heaven, we shall soon be poor ; for the earth, and the 
things therein, will be burnt up. The prosperous mer- 
chant must soon put on " the robe which is made without 
pockets ;" and he is destitute indeed, if he have not the 
true riches in eternity before him, for all the others will 
be left behind. 

By our own lips, and our own deeds shall we be con- 
demned; if, being all energy for time, we be all indolence 
for eternity— if we fill our memorj- with mammon, and 
fororet Qod. 
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XXIL 

LENGTH OF DAYS IN THE HAND OF WISDOIL 

Length of days is in her right hand."— iii. 16. 



ft 



It is certainly not a uniform experience, that a man Kves 
long, in proportion as lie lives weU. Such a rule would 
obviously not be suitable to the present dispensation. It 
is true that aU wickedness acts as a shortener of life, and 
all goodness as its lengthener; but other elements enter, 
and complicate the result, and slightly veil the interior 
law. If the law were according to a simple calculation 
in arithmetic, " the holiest liver, the longest liver,'' and 
conversely, "the more wicked the life the earlier iis 
close;" if this, unmixed, unmodified were the law, the 
moral government of God would be greatly impeded, if 
not altogether subverted. Wickedness shortens life ; but 
Gk)d's government is moral ; it is not a lump of mere 
materialism. He will have men to choose goodness, for 
His sake and its own ; therefore, a slight veil is cast 
over its present profitableness. Some power is allowed 
to the devil, whereby to try them that are upon the 
earth. Here is one way in which it is used. A stray 
drunkard lives to a great age. All the neighbourhood 
know it. It is trumpeted at every carousal The hoary 
debauchee, who has survived all the saints of a parish, is 
triumphantly pointed to by younger bacchanals, as evi- 
dence that a meny life will keep death long at bay. On 
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the supposition that a certain measure of power were 
conceded to Satan, he coulii not lay it out in any way 
that would secure a greater revenue to his kingdom, than 
to give a long term of life to one profligate in every 
county. By means of that one decoy, he might lure a 
hundred youths to an early grave and a lost eternity. 
Individual cases of long life in wickedness are observed, 
and fastened on, and exaggerated by the -vicious, to prove 
to themselves that their course is not a shorter road to 
the grave ; and yet it is a law — ^a law of God, in con- 
stant operation, that every violation of moral law saps, so 
far,^ the foundations of the natural life. 

It is most interesting, and at the same time unspeak- 
ably sad, to observe how much more easily satisfied men 
are with evidence when they are about to risk their souls, 
than when they propose to risk their money. Investiga- 
tions have been made of late years into the effect of in- 
temperate habits on the length of life, not with a view to 
moral lessons at all, but simply in search of material for 
pecuniary transactions. It is expressly intimated that 
occasional drinkers are included in the calculations as 
well as habitual drunkards, and the tables exhibit among 
them a frightfully high rate of mortality. Out of a given 
number of persons, and in a given number of years, where 
1 1 of the general population would have died, there died 
of the drinkers So 7. Of persons between the ages of 
twenty-one and thirty, the mortality among drinkers was 
five times greater than that of the general community.* 
These views are acted on by Life Assurance Sodetiea A 

* Paper by Mr. NeisoD, in " AthensBum." 
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young man will lean his life and his soul on the lie that 
his fast life is consistent with a long life ; but let liim try- 
to effect a life assurance on himself, and he will find that 
the capitalist will not entrust his money on such a frail 
security. 

Drunkenness is selected by the agents of assurance 
societies for their calculations, and mentioned here for 
illustration, not that it is more sinful before God, or more 
hurtful to life than other vices, but simply because it is of 
such a palpable character that, it can be more easily ob- 
served and accurately estimated. Others, if human eyes 
could trace them, would give the same result ; but they 
are trackless^ like a serpent on the rock, or an eagle in 
the air. 
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XXIIL 
A PLEASANT PATH. 

Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace."— ill. 17. 



We are accustomed to the idea that the end of a good 
man's course is happy. We are well aware that when 
the pilgrim gets home he will have no more son-ow. But 
does not the journey Ue through a wHdemess from the 
moment when the captive bursts his bonds till he reach 
the overflowing Jordan, and, in the track of the High 
Priest, passing through the parted flood, plant his foot firmly 
on the promised land ? It doea It traverses the desert 
all its length, and yet the path is pleasant notwithstand- 
ing. To the honour of the Lord be it spoken, and for the 
comfort of his people, not the home only, but also the way 
thither, is pleasantness and peace. Those who have not 
trod it count it dreary. Those who see what it wants, 
and have not tasted what it is, naturally think that how- 
ever safe the home to which it leads the traveller at last, 
it must make him in the meantime of all men most miser- 
able. Those who abide in Egypt, by its flesh-pots and its 
river, may pity the host of Israel marching through a land 
not sown ; but Israel, in the desert though they be, get their 
bread and their water sure from day to day ; all the more 
sweet to their taste that the water leaps in their sight at 
the Father's bidding from a barren rock, and the bread is 
rained from heaven around their tents. The pilgrim who 
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flees from Egypt at God's command, and closely follows 
then the guiding pillar, will go safe and sweetly over. 
ITie yomig lion may suffer himger, but they who wait 
upon the Lord shall not lack any good. In the keeping 
of His commandments there is great reward, The path 
is peace, although storms rage all around it, if there be 
peace in the heart of the traveller. The peace of God 
keeping the heart within will beam out on the imtrodden 
way, and gild its jagged sides with gladness. The path 
of the justified is like the shining light : from iiie fii*st 
struggling twilight it grows in beauty untU it culminate 
in day. The path is peace : eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, what the home will be. 
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XXIV. 

WISDOM MAKING AND MANAGING WORLDS. 

" The Lord by wisdom hath founded the earth ; by understanding hath he estab- 
lished the heavens. By his knowledge the depths are broken up, and the clouds 
drop down the dew." — iii. 19, 20. 

These are specimens of Wisdom's mighty work on worlds. 
These ai-e the well kliown tracks of God's goings in crea- 
tion. There is a closer connection between creation and 
redemption than human pliilosophy is able to discover, or 
unbelieving philosophy is willing to own. The breach 
that sin has made in the moral hemisphere of the dupli- 
cate imiverse hides from our View the grand unity of the 
Creator's work. It is one plan from the beginning. The 
physical and the moral departments are the constituent 
pai-is of the completed whola Throughout the present 
week (a thousand years is with the Lord as one daj'',) 
creation labours painfully, by reason of a rent that runs 
through its spiritual side : provision has been made for 
healing it ; and even now the process is going on. These 
labour days sprung from a preceding holy rest, and they 
will issue in another Sabbath soon. Creation is groaning 
now for its promised rest When it comes, the material 
world will again be a perfect platform for the display of 
its Maker's goodness. When the earth is made new, it 
will be the dwelling-place of righteousnesa The material 
and the spiritual, like body and soul, each fearfully made, 
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and together wonderfully united, will be the perfect mani- 
festation of divine wisdom and love. 

A glance is gotten here into the circulation of the 
world. " The depths are broken up, and the clouds drop 
down dew !" He has instituted laws whereby the deep 
is divided. One portion rises to the sky, and thence drops 
down again to refresh the earth. " How wonderful, 
Lord, are thy works; in wisdom hast thou made them 
all !" 

By his knowledge, too, another depth is broken up. 
The wicked, a whole worldfiil, lie outspread beneath his 
eye, " like the troubled sea, when it cannot rest'* (Isaiah 
Ivii 20). What wisdom can separate the pure from the 
impure, and draw from that unholy mass a multitude, 
whom no man can number, to be fit inhabitants of hea- 
ven? God's wisdom has done thia Christ, set in the 
firmament of revelation, lets his beams of love fall upon 
the lost, and thereby wins them out from their impurity, 
and upward imto Himself There is a double upbreaking 
of these depths, and a double separation of the pure from 
the vile ; the one is personal, the other public. 

In an individual there is a great sea of sin. When 

the love of Christ comes in power, it dissolves the terrible 

cementing by which the soul and sin Were run into one. 

Forthwith there is a breaking up and a separation. The 

man throws off himself; the new man puts off the old, 

and the old man lets on the new. The ransomed soul is 

severed from what seemed its very being, sin, ajid tends 

upward toward the Head. Sins trouble him still, and 

keep him low, but he is delivered from the law of sin. 

10 
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In the whole community of the fallen there is a break- 
ing up. The wisdom of God is rending asunder things 
that sin had pressed into one. The word of invitation is, 
** Come out of her my people/' and there is power with 
the word. A separating process is going on over all the 
surface of sin's sea. This kingdom cometh not with 
observation. It is now an unseen thing witliin the sepa- 
rated ; but a time is coming when the separation shall 
be as manifest, and the distance as wide, as that which 
now divides these raging waves of the sea from the- white 
sunlit clouds of glory that have been lifted up, and now 
congregate and culminate in majestic beauty, as if aromid 
the throne of God. The white-robed multitude that do 
in very deed stand round it, were drawn from a sea of 
sorrow and sin, for they came out of great tribulation, 
and their robes were not white imtil they were washed 
in the blood of the Lamb. 
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XXV. 

CONFIDENCE IN GOD THE TRUE SAFEGUARD 

FROM TEMPTATION. 

" The Lord shall be thy confidence, and shall keep thy foot from being taken. *'^ 

iii.26. 

Bewaee of mistakes hera Let iis not deceive ourselves 
by words without meaning. Do not say God is your 
confidence, if he be only your dread. An appalling 
amount of hypocrisy exists in Christendom, and passes 
cmrent for devotion. He who is in Himself most worthy, 
and has done most for us, is often more disliked than any 
other being ; and, as if this ingratitude were not enough, 
men double the sin by professing that they have their 
confidence in Him. 

I have observed that seagoing ships do not trust to 
themselves in the windings of a river. Where they are 
hemmed in between rock and quicksand, grazing now 
the one and now the other, they take care to have a 
steam-tug, both to bear them forward and guide them 
aright. They hang implicitly upon its power. They 
make no attempt at independent actioa But I have 
also observed, that as soon as they get dear of the nar- 
rows — as soon as they have attained a good offingiand 
an open sea, they heave off, and hoist their own sails. 
They never want a steamer until they come to narrow 
waters again. 
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Such is the trust in God which the unreconciled expe- 
rience. In distress they are fain to lean on the Almighty. 
While they are in the narrows, death seeming near on 
every side, conscious that they have no power and no 
skill, they would hang on the help of a Deliverer. " My 
God, we know thee" (Hosea viii 2), is then their cry. 
Most devout they are, and most earnest. At every hour 
of their day and night they are exercised in spirit about 
pleasing God, and gaining his help in their need. The 
line of their dependence seems ever tight by their constant 
leaning. But when they begin to creep out of these shoals 
of Ufe— when the path opens up wide and clear and safe 
again, they heave off, and throw themselves on their own 
resources. They become a God unto themselves, when- 
ever dangers are out of sight. Forthwith and henceforth 
they live without God in the world, until they are driven 
into straits again. Then they remember Gk)d and pray, 
as a distressed ship makes signals for help when she is 
entering a tortuous channel (Isa. xxvi. 16; Ps. Ixxviii. 
34-37). This is not to have confidence in God. This 
is to provoke Him to anger. He deserves a sours con- 
fidence, and desires it. 

Confidence in God is not to be attained by a wish 
whenever you please. You may, when you like, say,, 
" Lord, I trust in Thee,'' but to make the just Judge his 
confidence, does not lie in the power of a sinner's will 
There is a way of reaching it ; and the way is open, and aU 
are welcome, but no man can reach it except by that way. 
Coming through Christ, and being accepted in the beloved, 
you will indeed confide in God ; but this is to be turned 
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from darkness to light, to pass from death unto life. 
When any man enters by this way into grace, he will be 
ready to confess that it is the Lord's doing, and marvel- 
lous in his eyea 

It is this conjfidence that has power for good on the 
life. It is not terror, but trust, that becomes a safeguard 
from tlie dominion of sin. It is a peculiar and touching 
promise that God, when He becomes your confidence, 
" wiU keep your foot from being taken.'' Here inci- 
dentally the terrible truth glances out, that snares are 
laid for the traveller's feet in all the paths of Hfe, in all 
the haunts of mea Our adversary, like a roaring lion, 
goeth about seeking whom he may devour. Alas, multi- 
tudes are entrapped, like birds in the fowler's snare. Many 
who set forth hopefully in the morning of life are caught ere 
they have gone far in some of these pit-falls, and bound 
over unto the second death. It is a fearful thing to pass 
by and hear their screaming, and have no power to help. 

In my childhood, I sometimes saw rabbits that damaged 
the corn-fields, caught in snarea My first experience of 
the process melted me, and the scene is not effaced from my 
memory yet. The creature was caught by the foot It 
was a captive, but living. Oh the agonized look it cast on 
us when we approached it ! The scared, helpless, despair- 
ing look of that living creature sank deep in the sensitive 
powers of my nature. As a child, 1 could not conceive 
of any more touching thrilling appeal than the soft roll- 
ing eyes of that dumb captive ; but " when I became a 
man," and entered both on the experience of the world 
and the ministry of the word, I met with scenes that cast 
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these earlier emotions down into the place of " childish 
things."' Soon after I began to go my rounds as a watch- 
man on my allotted field, I fell upon a youth (and the same 
experience has been several times repeated since) who but 
lately was bounding hopefully along, bidding fair for the 
better land, and seeming to lead others on, caught by the 
foot in a snare. I went up to him, surprised to find him 
halting so ; but, ah, the look, the glare from his eyes, soon 
told that the immortal was fast in the devil's toils. He 
lived ; but he was held. All his companions passed on, 
and soon were out of sight, while he lay beating himself 
on the ground. He lives; but it is in chains. The 
chains have sunk into his fiesh. They run through the 
marrow of his bones, and are wrapped around his soul, 
filthy as firm, firm as filthy. Oh, wretched man, who 
shall deliver him ? Not I ; not any man. We must pass 
on, and leave him. The same voice that wrenched from 
Death his prisoner is needed to give liberty to this cap- 
tive. Only one word can we utter in presence of such a 
case : "Nothing is impossible with God." Having uttered 
it, we pass on with a sigh. 

Cure in such a case is diiEcult — is all but impossible. 
Is there any method of prevention ? Yes : the Lord thy 
confidence will keep thy foot from being taken. The 
Lord your dread will not do it, almighty though He be. 
Mdny who have an agonizing fear of a just God in their 
conscience, plunge deeper even than others into $.bominable 
sins. It is the peace of God in the heart that has power 
to keep the feet out of evil in the path of life. " He 
that hath this hope in Him, purifieth himself even as 
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He is pure." " Sin shall not have dominion over you ;" 
and the reason is added — " for ye are not under the law, 
but under grace'' (Rom. vi. 14). A son has wantonly 
offended an affectionate father, and fled from his fiaxje. 
After many days of suUen distance, the prodigal returns, 
and at nightfall approaches his father's dwelling. He is 
standing outside, shivering in the blast, yet afraid to 
enter, and meet the frown of an injured parent. Some 
abandoned youths, companions of his guilt, pass by, and 
hail him. By a little coaxing, they break his resolution 
of repentance, and carry liim'off to their haimts of vica 
It was easy to sweep him off when they found him trem- 
bling in terror outside. He was like chaff; and iniqui- 
ties, like the wind, carried him away. But if the youth 
had entered before the tempters came up, and the father, 
instead of frowning or upbraiding, had fallen on his neck 
and kissed him, setting him in the circle of brothers and 
sisters, and showering on him the manifold affections of a 
united family and a happy home — ^and if the same god- 
less band had been passing then, and had beckoned him 
to join their revelry, they would not hav^ succeeded so 
easily. The soul of this youth is like a ship at anchor 
now, and the current does not carry him away. Specifi- 
cally, it is " the God of peace" who will bruise Satan 
under our feet (Rom. xvi 20). Those who stand outside, 
with just as much religion as makes them afraid, are 
easily taken in the tempter's snare: the reconciled whom 
the Father has welcomed back vdth weeping, has now 
another joy, and that joy becomes his strength: **hia 
heart is fixed, trusting in the Lord" (Pa cxii 7). 
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THE RIGHT THING DONE AT THE RIGHT TIMK 

" Withhold not good from them to whom it is due, when it is in the power of 
thine hand to do it. Say not unto thy neighbour. Go, and come again, and to- 
morrow I will give ; when thou hast it by thee." — ^ilL 27, 28. 

It is in general the law of righteousness between man and 
man. Do justly to all, and do so now. Pay your debts, 
and pay them to-day, lest you should lack the means to- 
morrow. 

But it is probable that the precept has special reference 
to the law of love. Every possessor of the good things, 
either of this life or the next, is bound by the command 
of the giver to distribute a portion to those who have none. 
To withhold from any one that which is due to him, is 
plainly dishonest But here an interesting inquiry occurs ; 
how far and in what sense the poor have a right to main- 
tenance out of the labour and wealth of the community? 
The answer is, the really poor have a right to support by 
the law of God, and the debt is binding on the conscience 
of aU who have the means ; but it is not, and ought not 
to be, a right which the poor as such can make good at 
a human tribunal against the rich. The possessors of this 
world's good are not at liberty to withhold the portion of 
the poor. It is not left to their choice. It is a matter 
settled by law. Disobedience is a direct offence against the 
great Law-giver. But the poor have not a right which they 
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can plead and enforce at a human tribimaL The acknow- 
ledgement of such a right would tend to anarchy. The 
poor are placed in the power of the rich, and the rich ar^ 
under law to God. It is true that in heathen and other de- 
graded countries the poor perish, but it does not follow that 
any other principle would place them in a better conditioiu 
Whatever may be the law, the possessors in every country 
must administer it ; and so there cannot in the nature of 
things be any other law laid upon them than the law of 
love. They are made answerable to God in their own 
conscience for their conduct to the poor ; and if that do 
not prevail to secure kindness, nothing else wilL If they 
make light of a duty that may be pleaded at the judgment- 
seat of God, much more will they make light of it as 
against the poor who cannot enforce their own demands. 
The assessment for the poor, in a highly artificial state of 
society, is not the concession of their right to maintenance 
exigible against the rich by the laws of men. It is a mere 
expedient by those who give, to equalize and systematize 
the disbursement of charity. 

It seems to be the purpose of God in the present dis- 
pensation to do good to his creatures, by the inequality of 
their conditioa The design of the providential arrange- 
ment is to produce gentle, humble, contented thankfulness 
on the one side, and open-hearted, open-handed liberality 
on the other. If God had not intended to exercise these 
graces, he probably would have made and kept men, as to 
external comforts, all in a state of equality. But this 
would not have been the best condition for human beings, 
or for any portion of them. Absolute equality of condi- 
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tion may do for cattle, but not for men. It appears that 
the same all-wise Disposer has arranged that there shall 
be great and manifold diversities of elevation in the sur- 
face of the material earth, and in the condition of its 
intelligent inhabitants. For similar purposes of wisdom 
and goodness have both classes of inequalities been intro- 
duced and maintained. Levellers, who should propose to 
improve upon this globe, by bringing down every high 
place and exalting every low, so that no spot of all its sur- 
face should remain higher than another, would certainly 
destroy it as a habitation for man. The waters would 
cover it. In attempting to make a level earth, they 
would make a imiversal sea. The grand comfort is that 
the mischief cannot be done. The mountains are too 
lirmly rooted to be removed by any power but that of the 
world's Maker. 

We suspect the other class of levellers aim at a chango 
as perilous ; and our consolation is, that it is equally im- 
possible. We believe that for the present dispensation, 
the inequalities in the condition of individuals and fami- 
lies is as needful to the general prosperity of the whole, 
as the diversity of hill and valley in the surface of the 
globe. We believe, also, that the arrangement is as firmly 
fixed. It would be as easy to level the world as its in- 
habitants. What may be in store for the earth and man 
in the future we know not ; there may be a time when 
the globe shall be smooth like an ivory ball, but then 
there must be no more sea : and if ever there come a 
time when all men shall be and abide equal, it must be 
that time when there shall be no more sea of sin to over- 
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flow them. If ever there come a time when there shall 
be no more masters and servants, it must be the time 
when all shall serve one Lord. 

In many ways society is consolidated and strengthened 
by inequalities. He who made man, male and female, 
receptive weakness on one side and protecting strength 
on the other, welding both by the glow of love into a 
completer* one, has thereby made the mjiss of humanity 
hold more firmly together. He lias also provided dia- 
gonal girders running in a difierent direction, — ^the rela- 
tions of rich and poor, master and servant, in order to 
interlace the several portions of humanity more firmly 
into each other, and so make society as a whole strong 
enough to ride out the hurricanes of a tempestuous time. 

" When it is in the power of thine hand to do if A 
touching memorial this. Many who have cherished sound 
principles, and desired to do good, have permitted the 
time irrevocably to pass. When they had it in their 
power to do good they procrastinated, and now the means 
have fled. This is a bitter reflection in old age. There 
is only one way by which any man may make sure that 
such a bitterness shall not be his, and that is by doing 
now what his hand finds to do. K it is in the power 
of your hand this year to do good, it may not be so next 
year. The abundance may be taken from you, or you 
taken from your abundance. The secret of a happy life is 
to set the house in order and keep it in order. Above all, 
keep as few good intentions hovering about as possible. 
They are like ghosts haunting a dwelling. The way to 
lay them is to find bodies for them. When they are 
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embodied in substantial deeds they are no longer dan- 
gerous. 

But there is yet another way in which it may be be- 
yond the power of thine hand to do a duty to-morrow 
which has been deferred to-day. The hand has much 
power and skill, but it cannot move except at the com- 
mand of the will If the willingness of the heart were 
conclusively frozen up within, the hand, wliich is merely 
the heart's servant, can do nothing. When the rich re- 
fuse to do the duties of the day with their means, they 
are in danger of falling into the miser's madnesa When 
you have contracted a diseased love of money which 
you do not use, it is not in the power of the hand to do 
the plainest duty. The man who loves money cannot 
part with it. He has let his opportunity pass. On the 
one side, there may be lavishness without generosity — 
the mere habit of letting money run out like water : on 
the other hand, there may be dose carefulness without 
the virtue of frugality — ^the mere habit of holding the 
grip. Both conditions are most dismal There is a ten- 
dency to fall into the one snare or the other. The way 
in the midst is a strait way. It is not easy to walk in 
it. It is necessary to exercise our faculties in that opera- 
tion. If we begin early, and keep going, the work will 
become easy at length. 

Observe how remarkably specific is the command not 
to postpone a gift. We ought to make up our minds, 
and act Those who have the means of doing good in the 
community at the present day, are much tried, and should 
look well to their path. There are many good objects 
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pressing, and as in all such cases, the very multitude of 
the good notes suggests and makes room for the circula- 
tion of bad ones, caution and discrimination are not only 
pei-mitted ; they are peremptorily required. 

The injunction of the text is a most useful rule in one 
department of this difficulty. If we have not the means, 
or if the object be unworthy, there ought ^o be a distinct 
declinature. A dear unambiguous negative is, in many 
transactions, of incalculable worth. It is no man's duty 
to give to every one who asks, or to any all that he asks. 
There is such a thing as giving when you should not, from 
lack of courage to say No. Farther, when the object is 
not worthy, and your mind is clear, and you determina to 
do nothing, it would be profitable both to yourself and 
others to say so at once. It is not altogether straight- 
forward to another, or safe for yourself, to annoimce a 
postponement if you have resolved on a refusal Soft- 
ness may lead to sin. But the worst of aU is when the 
cause is good, when you are convinced of its goodness, 
when the means are in your power, and yet you put the 
pleader oflf. Even though you should afterwards give, 
you have lost the blessing. God loves a cheerful giver, 
and though you have given, you gave with a grudga 
When the fruit needs a violent pulling to wrench it from 
the tree, the tree itself is torn in the process. 
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XXVII. 

THE CURSE AND THE BLESSING UPON THE 

HOUSK 

" The curse of tlie Lord is in the house of the wicked: but He blessetb the 

habitation of the just. — ^iii. 33. 

We have often, in the course of these expositions, had 
occasion to point out the effects of sin upon the person 
who sins. Here is yet another of its bitter fruits : it 
brings a curse on the house. Our interests are more 
closely connected with each other than we are able to 
observe, or willing to allow. The welfere of one is largely 
dependent on the well-doing of another. Let every wicked 
man learn here, that over and above the ruin of his own 
soul, his sins bring a curse on his wife and children, his 
neighbours and friends. Such is God's government, that 
you cannot live in sin, any more than in small pox or the 
plague, without involving others in the danger. For wise 
purposes, it has been so ordained. This law is calculated 
to lay an additional restraint upon a wayward spirit. A 
man, reckless of his own character and fate, might be 
ready to act out the daring maxim, " Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die.'* When pity for himself 
did not arrest him, he might be arrested when he saw 
that his own abandoned life would curse his dwelling. 
Doubtless this law of the Lord has been bit and bridle to 
hold in a man, who would have burst through all other 
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restmints. In blind despairing mge, he might pall down 
the pillars upon his own unhappy heai Tet when he 
feels liis little ones clinging to his knees^ and his wife 
leaning on his breast, he may stand in awe, and turn and 
live. " Fear and sin nof The providence of God gives 
terrible momentum to that sharp word. In addition to 
the weight of divine authority upon the conscience, aU 
the force of nature's instincts is applied to drive it home. 
When the fear of perdition to himself has not power 
enough, the laws of Providence throw in aU his house as 
a make-weight to increase the motive. He is held back 
from evil by all that he ever felt of tenderness in his 
youthj or feels of compassion stilL And if in the last 
resort these weights avail not to keep him from sinning, 
they will be eflTectual in adding to his punishment. 

This dark curse hanging over the dwelling of the wicked, 
is balanced by the blessing that falls on the habitation of 
the just. Here is pleasant work, and plenty of wages. 
Trust in Christ, and serve Him ; besides the saving of 
your own soul, you will be a blessing to your habitation. 
How sweet the privilege of being the parents of your chil- 
dren both for this life and the life to come! And not 
only the parents ; every one in the house may become the 
channel of blessing from on high. If God has a child in 
a family, he will have many an errand thera You who 
are fathers know how frequently you find occasion to 
visit the house where your own dear child is boarded out 
for education. Our Father in heaven so visits his own, 
in whatever habitation their education is going on, and 
all the house will get the benefit I'he disciples of Jesus 
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are a preserving salt, even when the mass preserved by 
their presence are unconscious of the boon. To be good 
is the shortest and sturest way to do good. Jonathan in 
his lifetime was dear to David ; and therefore Jonathan's 
son, an orphan and a cripple, sat daily at the royal table. 
If you be the King's friend, your children will get the 
benefit in some hour of need. It is a noble position, and 
should encourage one to bear trials with patience, to be 
the channel between a house and heaven, bearing them up 
to God, and getting down from Him the blessing. 
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XXVIIL 

PRECEPT AND EXAMPLE. 

" Ilear, my son^ and receive my sayings I have taught tliee in the 

■way of wisdom: I have led thee in right paths." — ^iv. 10, 11. 

It is a great matter for a parent, if he is able to say to 
his grown son, " I have taught thee in the way of wis- 
dom; I have led thee in right paths.'* Teaching and 
leading are closely allied, but not identical It is pos- 
sible, and common, to have the first in large measure, 
where the second is wanting. They are two elements 
which together make up a whole. With both, ^education 
in a family wiU go prosperously on : where one is want- 
ing, it will be halting and inefiectuaL Many a parent 
who acquits himself well in the department of teaching 
his children, fails miserably in the department of leading 
them in the right path. It is easier to tell another the 
right way, than to walk in it yourself To lead your 
child in right paths implies that you go in them before 
him. Here lies the reason why so many parents pmc- 
tically fail to give their children a good education. Only 
S, godly man can bring up his child for God. It is not 
imcommon to find men who are themselves vicious, de- 
siring to have their children educated in virtue. Infidels 
sometimes take measures to have Christianity taught to 
their children. Many will do evil ; few dare to teach it 
to their own offspring. This is the unwilling homage 

which the evil are constrained to pay to goodness. 

11 
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Great is the effect when parents consistently and stead- 
fastly go before their children, giving them a daily ex- 
ample of their daily precepts ; but to teach the family 
spiritual things, while the life of the teacher is carnal, 
is both painful and fruitless. A man cannot walk with 
one leg, although the limb be in robust health; more 
especially if the other limb, instead of being altogether 
wanting, is hanging on him, and trailing after him dead 
In this case it is impossible to get quit of the impediment. 
It wiU not off. The only way of getting relief from its 
weight is to get it made alive. An example of some kind, 
parents must exhibit in their families. If it be not such 
as to help, it will certainly hinder the education of the 
young. God, in the providential laws, permits no neu- 
trality in the femily. There, you must either be for or 
against Him. 

One of the Broadest and best defined experiences that 
passed under my observation, and was imprinted on my 
memory in early youth, was that of a family whose father 
stood high above all his neighbours in religious professiou 
and gifts, and yet returned from market drunk as often as 
he had the means ; and whose sons turned out graceless 
vagabonds. Nothing is impossible with God; but it 
would have been indeed a miracle of mercy if these young 
men, who were accustomed from childhood to see in their 
own father a lofty spiritual profession wedded to the vilest 
vice, had themselves, as they grew up, lived soberly, and 
righteously, and godly in the world. 
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HOLD FAST. 

" Take fast hold of instruction ; let her not 'go ; keep her, for she is thy life. '* — 

iv. 13. 

Often a ship's crew at sea are obliged suddenly to betake 
themselves to their boats, and abandon the sinking ship. 
Such a case was lately reported, of an American whale 
ship in the South Seas. The huge leviathan of the deep, 
wounded by the art of man, ran out the distance of a 
mile by way of getting a nm-race, and thence came on 
with incredible velocity against the devoted ship. Such 
was the shock that she instantly began to fill, and was 
gradually settling down. The sea was cahn : there was 
opportunity for effort, but not time for delay. They 
were not only far from land, but far from the usual track 
of ships on the sea. In the dreary region of the antarctic 
circle, they might wander a whole year, and see no sail 
on the desolate horizon. There was Uttle probabiUty of 
rescue until they should regain those latitudes through 
which the thoroughfare of nations runs. The word waa 
given. All hands went to work, and soon aU the sea- 
worthy boats were loaded to the gunwale with the prime 
necessaries of life. The deck was now nearly level with 
the water, and the boats shoved off for safety. After 
they had pulled a hundred yards away, two resolute men 
leaped from one of the boats into the sea, and made 
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towards the ship. They reached it wliile still afloat. 
They disappear down a hatchway. In a minute they 
emerge again, bearing something in their hands. As 
they leap into the water the ship goes down ; the men 
are separated from each other and their bm*den, in the 
whirlpool that gathers over the sinking hull They do 
not seem to .consult their own safety. They remain in 
that dangerous eddy, until they grasp again the object 
which they had caaried over the ship's side. Holding it 
fast, they are seen at length bearing away to their com- 
rades in the boat. What do these strong swimmers carry, 
for they seem to value it more than life ? It is the com- 
pass ! It had been left behind, and was remembered 
almost too late. Now they have taken fast hold of it, 
and will not let it go. Whatever they lose, they will at 
all hazards keep it, for " it is their life." 

When shall we see .souls, shipwrecked on the sea of 
time, take and keep such hold of the Truth as it is in 
Jesus, because it is their life ? When will men learn to 
count that the soul's danger in the flood of wrath is as 
real, as the body's danger on a material ocean? When 
will men begin to make real effort for the Eternal life, 
such as they make to preserve the present life when it is 
in danger ? There is not an atom of hypocrisy about a 
man, when he is in instant danger of drowning or starva- 
tion- He lays about him with an energy and a reality 
that brook no delay, and regard no appearances. If we 
could truly believe that the life of our souls is forfeited 
by sin, that they must be saved now or lost for ever, 
and that there i^ none other name given under heaven 
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among men to save them, than the name of Jesus ; then 
there would be a corresponding reality in our cleaving 
to the Saviour. Although, in a sense, we seek the right 
things, aU may be lost by reversing the order in which, 
by divine prescription, they should be sought. The rule 
is. Seek first the kingdom of God, and then it is inti- 
mated that other things may be innocently " added.'' 
Those who seek first these other things as their heart's 
portion, may also strive earnestly to attain the kingdom ; 
but their labour is lost, because they do not " strive law- 
fully." " Lord, what wouldst thou have me to do,'' and 
how wouldst thou have me to do it ? " Send out thy 
liglit and thy truth : let them lead me." 
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XXX. 

THE PATH OF THE JUST. 

** The i^ath of the just is as the shining light, that shineth more and more unto 
the perfect day. The way of the wicked is as darkness : they know not at 
what they stumble."— ir. 18, 19. 

The essentials of a just man's character have been in all 
ages the same. The just in every dispensation have 
lived by faith, and walked with God : they have hoped 
for his salvation, and done his commandments (Psalm cxix. 
166): they believe, and obey; they are bought with a 
price, and glorify God. 

The path, the life course of such a man, is like the 
shining light. I do not think that the path of the jus- 
tified is compared to the course of the sun, from the 
period of his appearance in the morning to the time of 
his meridian height. The sim is an emblem, not of the 
justified, but of the Justifier. I have always felt imeasy 
in hearing the life of a believer likened to the sim's 
course from horizon to zenith. The comparison does not 
fit An effort to adjust the analogy either spoils its 
beauty, or gives a glory to man which is not his due. 
That grandest object in the visible creation is used as an 
emblem of the Highest One, and for his service it should 
be reserved. Christ aJone is the Light of the world : 
Christians are the enlightened. The just are those whom 
the Sun of Righteousness shines upon. When they gome 
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beneath hia healing beams, their darkness flies away. They 
who once were darkness are light now, but it is "in the 
Lord." 

The new life of the converted is like the morning light 
At first, it seems an imcertain struggle between the dark- 
ness and the dawn. It quivers long in the balance. At 
one moment the watcher thinlcs, surely yonder is a streak 
of light: the next, he says with a sigh, it was an illusion: 
night yet reigns over aU. When the contest begins, how- 
ever, the result is not doubtful, although it may for a 
time appear so. The first and feeblest streaks of light 
that come mingling with the darkness, have issued from 
the sun ; and the sun that sent these harbingers, though 
distant yet, is steadily advancing. Ere long the doubt 
will vanish, and morning will be unequivocally declared. 
Once begun, it shineth more and more unto the perfect 
day ; and it is perfect day when the sun has risen, as 
compared with the sweet but feeble tints of earliest 
dawning. Sometimes there are irregularities and back- 
goings. Clouds deep and dark creep in between the sim 
and the world's surface. After the morning has so far 
advanced, the darkness may increase again ; but, even in 
this case, the source of light is coming near without any 
faltering. The impediment which has partially inter- 
cepted his rays, is moveable, and will soon be taken out 
of the way. There are similar irregularities in the pro- 
gress of a just man's course. Sometimes he halts, or 
even recedes. After experiencing the light of life, and 
exulting in a blessed hope, he again comes under a doud, 
and complains of darkness. But the Source of his Ught 
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and life will not fail He changeth not ; and therefore 
that seed of Jacob, though distressed, will not be con- 
sumed (Malachi iii 6). The breath of His Spirit will 
drive the intercepting clouds away, and the law of the 
kingdom, relieved from hindering exceptions, wiU yet 
have free course : the path of the just will be like the 
morning ; it will increase until dawn break into day. If 
a thousand years may in the Lord's sight be accounted 
one day, much more may the life course of a disciple 
from the first throes of the new birth, to the moment 
when faith is lost in sight. That day is an high day in 
the eternal life of the saved. It is a day much to be 
remembered in the circle of victors that surround the 
throne. Now that the Lord God and the Lamb are their 
light, they will think of the time when the earliest dawn 
began to struggle faintly in their breasts. The remem- 
brance of its mysterious birth out of primeval darkness, 
and its gradual growth into perfect light, will make them 
say and sing of that day, in adoring wonder. What hath 
the Lord wrought ! 

The analogy holds good more exactly stiU, if we take 
into view the actually ascertained motions of the plane- 
tary system. When any portion of the earth's surface 
begins to experience a dawn diminishing its darkness, it 
is because that portion is gradually turning roimd to- 
ward the sun, the centre of light fixed in the heavens. 
While any part of the earth lies away from the sun, and 
in proportion to the measure of its aversion, it is dark 
and cold: in proportion as it turns to him again, its 
atmosphere grows clearer, until, in its gradual progress, 
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it comes in sight of the sun, and its day is perfect then. 
The path of the just is precisely like tliis. Arrested in 
his darkness by a love in Christ, which he does not un- 
derstand as yet, he is secretly drawn toward Him in whom 
that love in infinite measure is treasured up. As he is 
drawn nearer, his light increases until at last he finds 
himself in the presence of the Lord. Day is not perfect 
here in a believer's heart, and yet the light of the know- 
ledge of God from the face Jesus shines into a believer's 
heart while he sojourns here. The dark, get light, the 
dead get life from the Lord — ^in the Lord before his glo- 
rious appearing. They who thus get light from a Saviour 
\mseen, shall, at his appearing, be like Him, and see Him 
as He is. The machinery of the everlasting covenant is 
meantime going, softly and sUently, as the motion of the 
spheres ; and they that are Christ's here, whatever clouds 
may dim their present prospect, are wearing every mo- 
ment farther from the night and nearer to the day. 

There follows a counterpart intimation fitted to over- 
awe the boldest heart. " The way of the wicked is as 
darkness ; they know not at what they stumble" (iv. 
1 9). " If the light that is in thee hh darkness, how 
great is that darkness?" (Matthew vL 23.) Its greatness 
consists chiefly in this, that it is " in you" A dark place 
on the path might be got over ; but darkness in his own 
heart, the traveller carries with him wherever he goes* 
To the blind, every place and every time is alike dark. 
It is an evil heart of unbelief Because of thils they 
stumble upon that very Rock which has been laid in Zion 
to sustain a sinner's hope. He who is a sanctuary to 
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Others, is a rock of offence to them. " He shall be for a 
sanctuary • but for a stone of stumbling and for a rock of 
offence to both the houses of Israel" (Isa. viii. 1 4). Even 
when they faU they know not at what they stiunble. 
Dreadful thought ! to be crushed against Him, who has 
been given as a Eefuge and a Best to weary souls escaping 
from a sea of sin. The way to get light is to turn from 
evil " The pure in heart shall see Gtod." 
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XXXL 
THE FOUNTAIN AND ITS STREAMS. 

" Keep thy heart with all diligence ; for out of it are the issues of life. Put 
away from thee a froward mouth, and perverse lips put far from thee. Let 
thine eyes look right on, and let thine eyelids look straight before thee. 
Ponder the x)ath of thy feet, and let all thy ways be established. Turn not to 
the right hand nor to the left : remove thy foot from evil." — iv. 23-27. 

First the fountain, then the streams : first the heart, and 
then the life-course. The issues of life are manifold : three 
of their main channels are mapped out here — ^the "lips,'* 
the " eyes," and the " feet." 

The corruption of the heart, the pollution of the spring- 
head, where all life's currents rise, is a very frequent topic 
in the Scriptures. It occurs in many places, and in many 
forms. In proportion to the opposition which it is fitted 
to excite, is the doctrine reiterated and enforced. The 
imaginations of man's heart are only evil, and that con- 
tinually. The heart is deceitful above all things, and 
desperately wicked. As a fountain casteth out her waters, 
Jerusalem casteth out her wickedness. God foreknew 
that a deceitful heart would be unwilling to own its 
deceitfulness, and therefore the truth is fortified beyond 
most others in the word. 

" Keep thy heart with aU diligence ; for out of it are 
the issues of life." This precept of the Proverbs sounds 
very like some of the sayings of Jesus. His ear caught 
prophetically before the time, what we have heard his- 
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torically after it, as ,if the word had echoed either way. 
You may stand in the morning on a height so great 
that you see the sun's disc emerging from the eastern 
horizon sometime before he has risen upon the plain. 
Solomon, as a teacher of righteousness, was elevated far 
above the common level of humanity. By special gift., 
and by the Spirit's intervention, he was exalted much 
above other men in all knowledge, and especially the 
knowledge of divine truth. So high was the mountain- 
top he stood upon, that, like Abraham, he saw Christ's 
day afar off, and felt a beam from the Sun of Righteous- 
ness long before he had personally arisen upon the world. 
A greater than Solomon has said, " Out of the heart 
proceed evil thoughts, murders, adulteries." Keep there- 
fore according to Solomon's precept ; keep with all dili- 
gence that prolific spring. Here, as in all other cases, 
prayer and pains must • go together. We cry to God in 
the words of David, Create in me a clean heart ; and He 
answers back by the mouth of David's son, Keep thy 
heart We must keep it, otherwise it will run wild. 
The Almighty Lord will bruise Satan ; but it is " under 
yowr feet :" yourselves must tread on his writhing folds. 
" Keep it with all keepings" is the word. Leave no 
means untried. Out of our own conduct will we be con- 
demned if we do not effectually keep our own hearta We 
keep other things with success as often as we set about it 
in earnest — good things from getting, and bad things from 
doing, harm. One who loves his garden, keeps it so well 
that travellers pause as they pass and look admiring on. 
You keep your family, your house, your money, and you 
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keep them welL Even your clothes are kept,, so that no 
stain shall be seen upon them. On the other side, dan- 
gerous creatures are kept with a firm hand and a watch- 
ful eye from doing evil We keep in the horse or • mule 
with bit and bridle. Even the raging sea is kept back 
by the skill of men, and ripening fields bask safely in the 
autumn sun below the level of its waters, and within 
hearing of its roar. In other keepings man is skilful and 
powerful too ; but in keeping his own heart, unstable as 
water, he does not excel 

Keep it with aU keepings. Keep it from getting evil, 
as a garden is kept ; keep it from doing evil, as the sea is 
kept at bay from reclaimed netherlands. Keep it with 
the keeping of heaven above, and of the earth beneath — 

God's keeping bespoken in prayer, and man's keeping 
applied in watchful effort. Keep it with all keepings, for 

out of it are the issues of life. The true principle on which 
an effectuar restraint can be put upon the issues of the 
heart is indicated in the 21st verse — " Keep'' my words 
"in the midst of thine heart'' The same prescription 
for the same disease occurs in that great hymn of the He- 
brews (Psalm cxix. 11) — "Thy word have I hid in mine 
heart, that I might not sin against thee." The word of life, 
— ^this is the salt that must be cast into these bitter springs 
of Jericho, to save the surroimding land from barrenness, 
1. The first of the three streams marked on this map 
as issuing from an ill-kept heart is " a froward moutk" 
The form of the precept, put it away, reveals a secret 
of our birth. The evil is there at the first in every one : 
He who is free of it was not bom free. We have not ai 
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clear ground to begin upon. When a man would erect a 
temple to God within his own body, the first effort of the 
builder is to clear the rubbish away. Of the things from 
the heart that need to be put away, the first in the order 
of nature & the frt)ward mouth. Words offer the first 
and readiest egress for evil 

The power of speech is one of the grand peculiarities 
which distinguish man. It is a wonderful and precious 
gift. Wanting it, and all that depends on it, man would 
scarcely be maa While we use the gift, we should re- 
member the Giver, and the purpose for which he bestowed 
it. While we speak, we should never forget that God is one 
of the listeners. Men sin in comfort when they forget God, 
and forget God that they may sin in comfort If the Queen 
were present, hearing every word, on a given day, in a 
given company, a restraint would be put upon every tongue ; 
gravity and gentleness would breathe in every sentence. 
Yet that same company is not refined and sobered by the 
presence of the King Eternal Like Israel, in a backslid- 
ing time (MaL i 8), we bring unto God the blind and the 
lame, sacrifices that we would not offer to our sovereign ; 
and that she would not accept at our hands. He who has 
a tongue to speak should remember that the bestower of 
the gift is listening, and keep back whatever would dis- 
please Him. Take the principle of Hagar's simple and 
sublime confession, accommodated in form to the case in 
hand, " Thou God, hearest me/' If our words were aU 
poured through that strainer, how much fewer and purer 
they would be ! If aU the words of our week were 
gathered and set before us at its dose, the boldest head 
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would hang down at the sight When all the words this 
tongue has uttered are written and opened in His sight 
on that day, how shaU I appear, if the dark record re- 
mains still mine? While for that reckoning we must 
trust all and only in the blood of Christ, that taketh sin 
away, we should diligently set about the business of 
watching and restraining the perverseness of our own lips. 
The work is hopeful They who try it in the right way 
will be encoui-aged by seen progresa A vain, a biting, an 
untruthful, a polluted, a profiane tongue cannot be in the 
family of God, when the femily are at home in the Father's 
presence. The evil must be put away ; the tongue must 
be cleansed ; and now is the day for such exercises : that 
which remaineth for the people of God is a Sabbath on 
which no such work is done, in a heaven where no such 
work is needed. 

2. The next outlet fi-om the fountain is by the " eyes.'' 
The precept is quaint in its cast — " let thine eyes look 
right on ;" and yet its meaning is not difficult. Let the 
heart's aim be simple and righteous. No secret longings 
and side glances after forbidden things : no crooked bye- 
ends and hypocritical pretences. Both in appearance and 
reality let your path be a straightforward ona In a 
mercantile community especially this is the quality that 
should be chiefly in request. Much mischief is done when 
men begin to look aside instead of straight before them 
A manufacturer glances to the side one day, and sees a 
neighbour making as much by a lucky speculation in an 
hour as he has won by the regular prosecution of his busi-* 
ness in a twelvemonth. He throws for a prize, and draws 
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a blank In the speculation the capital which sustained 
his business has disappeared : his legitimate creditors are 
defrauded, and his family ruined. 

Deviations from the straight line have become so many 
and so great, that the deviators, keeping each other in 
countenance, begin to defend their own course, and whis- 
per a desire to establish a new code of laws which may 
coincide with their practice. We have here and there 
met with an appalling measure of obtuseness in compre- 
hending the first principles of justice, which should regu- 
late all commercial transactions. Men may be found 
amongst us holding their heads high, and conducting 
business on a large scale, who have not gotten the alpha- 
bet of honesty yet. It is groimd of thankfulness, indeed, 
that these are the exceptions. The body politic of com- 
merce is in a much sounder state than it appears to a 
superficial observer, judging from instances whose abnor- 
mal criminality has thrust them more prominently into 
view. If the life were not on the whole robust, it could 
not bear diseased tumours so many and so great ; but the 
body whose beauty they mar, and whose strength they 
waste, should, for its own health's sake, be ashamed of 
the deformities, and intolerant of their growth. With 
this view, let every man, besides joining in the general 
condemnation of full-grown detected dishonesties in other 
people's transactions, search for and crush incipient secret 
aberrations in his own. 

When the eye is single, the whole body will be full of 
light Straightforwardness is the fairest jewel of our 
commercial crowa Those who spend their life in traffic 
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should be jealous of themselves, and lean hard over from 
the side on which sly, sinister selfishness lies. Anything 
on the right side ; uprightness, even downrightness, if 
you will ; but let us keep far away from every form and 
shade of duplicity. It is true that mercantile pursuits 
tend to develop some noble qualities of humanity ; but 
let it not be forgotten that some noxious weeds can 
thrive in the riches of its soiL Love and cultivate, by 
all means, the generous plants ; but carefully watch the 
weeds, and resolutely cast them away. 

3. The last of these issues is by the " feet" Ponder, 
therefore, their path. The best time to ponder any path, 
IS not at the end, not even at the middle, but at the 
beginning of it. The right place for weighing the worth 
of any course, is on this side of its beginning. Those 
who ponder after they have entered it, are not in a posi- 
tion either to obtain the truth or to profit by it. Those 
who rush headlong into a path of conduct because they 
like it, and then begin to consider whether it is a right 
one, will probably either induce themselves to believe 
a lie, or refuse to foUow discovered trutL 

The injunction applies to every step in life, gi*eat and 
smaU. Ponder well what family you will be a servant 
in, what trade you will learn, what business you will 
engage in, what colony you will emigrate to. Every 
step is great, because it affects the destiny of an immor- 
tal souL More particularly, by way of example, ponder 
your path at that great step which binds you for life to 
another human being as one flesh. God has made mar* 

ria^ a weighty matter — ^let not man make it a light 

12 
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one. Weigh well itself and all its accessories. Those 
who tal^e this leap in the dark, may expect to find them- 
selves in a miry pit. Those who weigh at it, until they 
find the burden aU too heavy for their strength, and cast 
it therefore on the Lord, will be led out of their tempta- 
tions, and through their difficultiea Most true it is that 
"marriages are made in heaven;'* for the dear children 
refer the matter implicitly to their Father there, and he 
undertakes for them. 

But the value of weighing anjrthing depends all on 
the justness of the balance and the weights. Many 
shamefully false balances are in use and in vogue for 
weighing paths and actions. " Fashion," and " use and 
wont," are the scales tHat most people cast their intentions 
into, before carrying them out into fact. These are the 
instruments which quacks supply, and fools employ. They 
are mean and contemptible cheats ; and yet the multi- 
tude trust them. If nothing valuable were risked, one 
might be content to smile at their silliness, and pass on ; 
but the path which these false balances induce their dupes 
to take, leads to perdition. Although the acts be transpa- 
rent folly, we cannot afford to turn them into mirth. We 
dare not laugh at the stupidity of the entrance whose 
issue is in woe. These false balances are ruin to men, 
and abomination to the Lord ! Cast them away. Here 
is a standard weight stamped as true by the imperial seal 
of heaven. By the word of God paths and actions will 
be weighed in the judgment By the word of God, there- 
fore, let paths and actions, great and small, be pondered 
now. 
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xxxn. 

FAMILY JOYS. 

*' Drink waters out of thine own cistern, and numing waters out of thine own 

welL"— T. 15. 

A PAINTER lays down a dark ground to lean his picture 
on, and thereby bring its beauty out Such is the method 
adopted in this portion of the word. The pure delights 
of the family are about to be represented in the sweetest 
colours that nature yields, — ^wedded love mirrored in run- 
ning waters ; sm-ely we have apples of gold in pictures of 
silver here. And in all the earlier part of the chapter 
the Spirit has stained the canvass deep with Satan's dark 
antithesis, to the holy appointment of God. An instance 
of the same high art you may see in the work of another 
master. Paul sets forth, in Epk v. 2, his favourite theme, 
the love of Christ, in terms of even more than his \isual 
winsomeness ; and you may see, in the verse that follows, 
how dark a ground he fiUed in behind it. Such fearful 
contrasts, under the immediate direction of the Spirit, 
make the beauty of holiness come more visibly out But 
it is only at a great distance, and with extremest caution, 
that we dare to imitate this style in our expositiona The 
danger would be great, if the attempt wete rashly made, 
of staining the pure by an unskilful handling of the im- 
pure. A reverent look towards the depths of Satan, as 
they are unveiled in the word of God, may alarm the 
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observer, and cause him to keep farther from tlie pit's 
mouth ; but we fear to touch them in detail, lest our 
• well-meant effort should be snatched, and used as another 
fiery dart by the wicked one. All round, this region 
seems infected. We have known some who, in venturing 
near to rescue others, fell themselves ; as miners, descend- 
ing the pit to bring out a suffocated neighbour, have been 
known to perish with him. It is meet that even those 
who, from fear of God and love to men, run to the res- 
cue, should hold in their breath, and pull hastily out of 
the fire whatever brand they can lay their hands on, and 
come back with all speed from the opening mouth of 
those descending "steps that take hold on heU.'' Indeed 
this is the substance of all these warnings which occur in 
the fifth chapter, and are repeated in the seventL The 
key note of the whole is, " remove far from her." The 
word assumes that men are weak, and warns them off 
from the edge of the whirling stream that sucks the 
unwary in. It is the same lesson that Jesus himself 
^ve, when he taught that in this matter a look is already 
sin. In wise tenderness. He would keep the fluttering 
bird clear beyond the reach of the vile charmer's fasci- 
nating eye. " Hear ye Him," yoimg men, as you love your 
life, and value your souls. We protest that we are clear 
from the blood of those that perish there, although we 
stand no longer near the deadly spot to warn them 
back. 

The Lord condescends to bring his own Institute for- 
ward in rivalry with the deceitful pleasures of sin. The 
pure joys of a happy home are depicted in the fifteenth 
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and subsequent verses. The saying of Cowper, ** God 
made the country^ man made the town/' although it con- 
tains no poetic brilliance, has obtained a wide currency 
for its pithy expression of a great and obvious trutL 
We may be permitted to use the poet's mould in giving 
form to our own conceptions, which we believe to be 
equally true, and more urgent. " God made the family, 
man made the casino, the theatre, the dramshop, the ball- 
room." The list might be largely extended, of Satan- 
suggested, man-made things, which compete with God's 
institute the family, and drain off its support 

How beautiful and how true the imagery in which our 
lesson is infolded ! Pleasures such as God gives to his 
creatures, and such as his creatures, with advantage to 
all their interests, can enjoy — ^pleasures that are con- 
sistent with holiness and heaven, are compared to a 
stream of pure running water. And specifically the joys 
of the family are " running waters out of thine own 
well" This well is not exposed to every passenger. It 
springs within, and has a fence around it. We should 
make much of the family, and all that belongs to it. All 
its accessories are the Father's gift, and He expects us 
to observe and value them. It is no ti'ifling to apply the 
microscope to the petals of a flower, in order to magnify 
and so multiply its beauties. In like manner, it is 
worthy employment for the greatest to scan the minutest 
objects that are the genuine parts of the household appa- 
ratus : for, as the Lord's works, they are all very good. 

But remember, although the stream is very pure — ^nay, 
because it is so very pure, a small bulk of foreign matter 
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will sensibly tinge it. You may have observed that if a 
drop of colom-ed matter be ponred into pure water, it 
makes its polluting presence very widely felt Had the 
water been discoloured from the first, the effect of an- 
other drop would not have been discernible. Thus the 
very purity of the family joys in themselves magnifies 
the effect of any infringement. Perhaps the drop that 
discolours for days the waters of his own well, may fall 
in an unguarded moment from the lips of the husband 
and father himself A biting word, reflecting on the 
wife and mother in presence of the chUdren, when some- 
thing in her department is found out of order, wiU stir 
the mud at the bottom, and make the stream run turbid 
for many days. His absence, frequent or unnecessary, in 
the evening, till the children have gone to bed, and the 
wife feels that much of her labour in making everything 
neat has been thrown away, without an eye to see, or a 
tongue to applaud it — ^this wiU soon change " yotlr own 
well" into the appearance of a river in flood. From the 
other side also the distm-bing element may come. Even 
little neglects on the wife's part will damp the joys of 
the house, as a very small cloud may suffice to take all 
the sunlight out of the landscape. A slovenly dress for 
the husband's home-coming, made tidy only when 
strangers are expected, may be sufficient to tinge the 
whole current of conjugal intercourse* Something is felt 
to be wrong, and yet neither may know what the ail- 
ment is, or where it lies. Sharp, discontented words, 
a continual dropping from a woman's lips, whether with 
or without cause, will be a poisonous acid in the well. 
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and all joy will die around its borders. The children, 
too, have much in their power both for good and eviL 
Heavy cares are strong temptations to the parents. 
Their spirits are burdened, and the burdened spirit is apt 
to give way. If the children, by ready obedience, and 
mutual love, would contrive to sit light as a burden on 
their parents' shoulders, the lightened parents might re- 
joice together, and the beams of glad contentment on the 
faces of father and mother would radiate through all the 
house. Children are sometimes little peacemakers, bless- 
ing their parents, and blessed by God. 

But careful abstinence from evil is only one, and that 
the lower side of the case. There must be spontaneous 
outgoing activity in this matter, like the springing of 
flowers, and the leaping of a stream from the fountain. 
The command is peremptory, v. 18, "Eejoice with the 
wife of thy youth.'' It is not only feed and clothe her, 
and refrain from injiu-ing her by word or deed. All this 
will not discharge a man's duty, nor satisfy a woman's 
heart All the allusions to this relation in Scripture 
imply an ardent, joyful lova To it, though it lie far 
beneath heaven, yet to it, as the highest earthly thing, is 
compared the union of Christ and his redeemed Church. 
Beware where you go for comfort in distress, and sym- 
pathy in happiness. The Lord himself is the source of 
all consolation to a soul that seeks Him ; yet nature is 
His, as well as redemption. He has constructed nether 
springs on earth and supplied them from his own high 
treasuries ; and to these he bids a broken or a joyful 
spirit go for either sympathy. "Drink waters out of 
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thine own cistern," is the express command. " Rejoice 
with the wife of thy youth'' — ^this is not to put a creature 
in the place of Goi He will take care of His own hon- 
our. He has hewn that cistern, and given it to you, 
and filled it, and when you draw out of it what He has 
put in, you get from Himself, and give Him the gloiy. 
Husband and wife, if they are skilful to take advantage 
of their privileges, may, by sharing, somewhat diminish 
their cares, and fully double their joys. They twain 
shall be one flesh, and when the two are one, it will be a 
robuster life, as two streams joined become a broader river. 
But we must take care lest the enjoyments of home 
become a snare. God is not pleased with indolence or 
selfishness. When He gives that fountain, He expects 
it will " be dispersed abroad.'' To keep all to yourself 
will defeat your own end. To hold it in will make it 
stagnate. The only way of keeping it sweet for our- 
selves is to let it run over for the good of others. K the 
family is well ordered, ourselves will get the chief benefit : 
but we should let others share it. Those especiaUj'- who are 
in providence deprived of this inestimable blessing, a 
home — ^those who have no parents, or whose parents are 
far away, should be admitted to taste of. these pleasures. 
This is a charity which God-fearing families might dis- 
tribute without cost to a class who need no material 
alms, and are therefore liable to be neglected in schemes 
of ordinary benevolence. 
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XXXIIL 

THE METHOD OF PROVIDENCE FOR RE- 
STRAINING EVIL. 

" Tlie ways of man are before the eyes of the Lord, and he pondereth all hia 
going%. His own iniquities shall take the wicked himself, and he shall be 
holden with the cords of his sins."— v. 21, 22. 

Ck)D announces Himself the witaiess and the judge of 
man. The evil-doer can neither elude the all-seeing eye, 
nor escape from the Almighty hand. Secrecy is the 
study and the hope of the wicked. This word booms 
forth like thunder out of heaven into every human heart 
where evil thoughts are germinating into wickedness, 
proclaiming that the ways of man are before the eyes of 
the Lord. A sinner's chief labour is to hide his sin : and 
his labour is jail lost. Darkness hideth not from God. 
The Maker of the night is not blinded by its covering. 

He who knows evil in its secret source is able to limit 
the range of its operation. There is a special method by 
which this is done. It is a principle of the divine 
government that sin becomes the instrument of punishing 
sinners. Both for restraint in this life, and final judg- 
ment at last, this is the method employed. It is not 
only true in general that the wicked shall not escape, but 
also in particular that his own sin is the snare that takes 
the transgressor, and the scourge that lashes him. The 
Maker and Ruler of all things has set in the system of 
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the universe a self-acting apparatus, which is constantly 
going for the encouragement of good and the repression 
of eviL The providential laws do not, indeed, supply a 
sufficient remedy for sin and its fruits ; another physician 
undertakes the cure ; but these laws, notwithstanding, 
exert a constant force in opposition to moral eviL Tlie 
wind may be blowing steadily up the river, and yet a 
ship on the river s bosom, though her sails are spread 
and filled, may not be moving up, but actually drop- 
ping down the stream. Why? Because the stream flows 
so rapidly down, that the breeze in the sails, though a 
force in the opposite direction, cannot overcome it. The 
wind does not, in spite of the current, give the ship mo- 
mentum upward, but it makes the ship's progress down- 
ward much more slow. That force does not make the 
ship move upward, but it prevents the ship from rushing 
down with such a headlong velocity as to dash itself in 
pieces. The providential laws are directed against the 
current of man's sinful propensities, and tell in force 
thereon. They do not, however, overcome, and neu- 
tralize, and reverse these propensities. They were not so 
intended. They impede the stream's velocity, and re- 
strain its fury. The providential laws prevent the pre- 
sent system from clashing itself into chaos, but they do 
not supersede the redemption by Christ, and the renew- 
ing by the Spirit 

" His own iniquities shall take the wicked." This is 
an evident and awful trutL Retribution in the system 
of nature, set in motion by the act of sin, is like the 
" Vh'gin's kiss" in the Romish Inquisition. The step of 
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him who goes forward to kiss the image touches a secret 
spring, and the statue's marble arms enclose him in a 
deadly embrace, piercing his body through with a hun- 
dred hidden knives. Vmly a man under law to God 
would need to "ponder his path,'' for the ground he 
stands on is mined beneath him, and the first step from 
virtue's firm footing aside into the yielding slough of vice, 
sets unseen swords in motion which will tear his flesh, 
and enter the marrow of his bones. " The Lord reigneth, 
let the earth rejoice." He is to be praised for the right- 
eousness of his govenunent His judgmente wiU go into 
a song as well as his mercy. 
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XXXIV. 

SEVEN HATEFUL THINGS. 

*' These six things doih the Lord hate : yea, seven are an abomination unto 
him : A proud look, a lying to;iguei and hands that shed innocent blood, an 
heart that deviseth wicked imaginations, feet that be swift in running to mis- 
chief, a false witness that speaketh lies, and he that soweth discord among 
brethren."— vi. 16-19. 

Some of these hateful things are characteristics of par 
ticular members in the body, and some are character- 
istics generally of the man. I do not perceive the prin- 
ciple of arrangement in the natm-e of the things ; perhaps 
the order is modified by the exigencies of Hebrew 
poetry. 

It is a claim which the Lord puts forth as the Maker 
and Giver of aL. our faculties. These are some of the 
marks by which His wisdom is visibly manifested in crea- 
tion. He is displeased when they are plunged into lusts, 
and employed as tools in the service of Satan. These eyes, 
this tongue, these hands and feet, are instruments of sur- 
passiog skiU and beauty. They declare God's glory as 
articulately as the stars of heaven or the flowers of eartk 
Who shall dare to corrupt the allegiance of these tribu- 
taries, and enrol them rebels against the King of kings ? 
The Maker cares for aU his works. To pervert any part 
of them provokes Him to anger. Every purpose to 
which the members of our body are put is noticed by the 
All-seeing. If we are in spirit Ins dear children, we have 
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opportunity to please God as often as we exercise any 
faculty of our mind, or member of our frame. 

There is one parallel well worthy of notice between 
the seven cursed things here, and the seven blessed things 
in the fifth chapter of Matthew. In the Old Testament 
the things are set down in the sterner form of what the 
Lord hates, like the " thou shalt not" of the Decalogue. 
In the New Testament the form is in accordance with 
the gentleness of Christ. There we learn the good things 
that are blessed, and are left to gather thence the oppo- 
site evils that are cursed. But, making allowance for 
the difference in form, the -first and the last of the seven 
are identical in the two lists. " The Lord hates a proud 
look," is precisely equivalent to " blessed are the poor in 
spirit ;" and " he that soweth discord among brethren," 
is the exact converse of the " peacemaker." This coinci- 
dence must be designed. When Jesus was teaching his 
disciples on the Mount, he seems to have had in view the 
similar instructions that Solomon had formerly delivered, 
and wliile the teaching is substantially new, there is as 
much of allusion to the ancient Scripture as to make it 
manifest that the Great Teacher kept his eye upon the 
prophets, and sanctioned all their testimony. 
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XXXV. 
MOTHER'S lAW. 

** My son, keep Ibj fiither*s commandment, and forsake not the law of tb j 
mother : Bind them continually upon thine heart, and tie them about thy 
neck. When thou goest, it shall lead thee ; when thou sleepest, it shall keep 
thee ; and when thou awakest, it shall talk with thee. For the commandment 
is a lamp ; and the law is light ; and reproofs of instruction are the way of 
life : To keep thee from the evil woman, from the flattery of the tongue of a 
strange woman," — ^vL 20-24. 

A father's commandment is the generic form, and is 
usually employed to signify parental authority ; but here, 
in addition to the general formtda, "the law of a mo- 
ther'' is specifically singled out. The first feature that 
arrests attention in this picture is, that effects are at- 
tributed to the law of a mother which only God's law- 
can produce. The inference is obvious and sure ; it is 
assumed that the law which a mother instils is the word 
of God dwelling richly in her own heart, and that she 
acts as a channel to convey that word to the hearts of 
hei* children. To assume it as actually done, is the most 
impressive method of enjoining it. Parents are, by the 
constitution of things, in an important sense mediators 
between God and their children for a time. What you 
give them they receive ; what you tell them they believa 
This is their nature. You should weigh well what law, 
and what practice you impress first upon their tender 
hearts. First ideas and habits are to them most import- 
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ant. These give direction to their course, and tone to 
their character through life. Your children are by nature 
let into you, so as to drink in what you contain; the 
only safety is that you be by grace let into Christ, so 
that what they get from you, shall be, not what springs 
within you, but what flows into you from the Spring-head 
of holiness. To the children, it is the law bf their mother, 
and therefore they receive it ; but in substance it is the 
truth from Jesus, and to receive it is life. It is the law 
which converts the soul and makes wise the simple, 
poured through a mother's lips into infants' ears. 

It is a sweet employment, and an honourable place, to 
be mediators for our own children, bearing up to God 
their need, and bringing down to them God's will This 
is a kind of mediation not derogatory to Christ. It is 
no presumptuous priesthood; it is a humble ministry, 
appointed arid accepted by himself It belongs to the 
structm-e, both of the kingdom of nature, and the cove- 
nant of grace. There is in the spiritual department 
something corresponding to the birth, when the parent 
travails again until the child be bom to the Lord ; and 
there is here also, something corresponding to the nurs- 
ing. Great must be the delight of a mother, herself re- 
newed, when she becomes the channel through which the 
" milk of the word*' flows into her child (1 Peter iL 2) ; 
more especially when she feels the child desiring that milk, 
and with appetite drawing it for the sustenance of a new 
life. 

The injunction is in form addressed to a grown son, 
that he forsake not in manhood his mother's law. It has 
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ofien been repeated that mothers have much in their 
power, in virtue of their position beside the nascent 
streams of life, where they are easily touched and turned. 
The observation is both true and important It is this 
weight, cast into woman's otherwise lighter scale, that 
turns the balance, and brings her to equaUty with man, 
as to influence on the world. In spite of man's tyranny 
on one side, and her own weakness on the other, woman 
has thus in all countries, and even in the most adverse 
circmnstances, vindicated her right to a place by her hus- 
band's side, and silently leaves her own impress as deeply 
stamped as his upon the character of the coming gene- 
ration. 

In the pliant time of childhood, the character is 
moulded chiefly by the mother. Many melting stories 
are told on earth, and, I suppose, many more in heaven, 
about the struggle carried on through youth and man- 
hood, between present temptations and the memory of a 
mother's law. Almighty grace delights to manifest itself 
in weakness ; and ofb the echo of a woman's voice, rising 
up in the deep recesses of memory, has put a whole legion 
of devils to flight Oh, woman, if it cannot be said, 
great is thy faith, even although it should be small as a 
grain of mustard seed, yet great is thy opportunity ! 
The spring season and the soft ground are thine ; in with 
the precious seed ; sow in hope, even though it be also 
sometimes in tears; a glad harvest wiU come, here or 
yonder ; now or many days hence. 

If parents give to their children a law which they get 
not from God, tiieir influence will be great for evil As 
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to form, the law of evil, like the law of good, distils 
chiefly in small dew-drops through the temper and tone. 
Few parents have the hardihood directly to teach wicked- 
ness to their offspring. 

The mother should be much with the children herself. 
Wherever that is impracticable, it is either a calamity 
through the visitation of Providence, or a great fault 
on the part of the parents. Tlie difficulties, the mis- 
takes, and the ti-ansgressions of mothers are different 
according to their position in society, and the charac- 
ter of their employment. Working-men should take care 
not to lay too much on their wives. The mother, as 
a general rule in this country, undergoes not the out- 
door labour whereby the bread is won ; but her hours are 
longer, and her task equally outwearing. Let the hus- 
band and father do his utmost by every contrivance to 
lighten her labour, and cheer her heart The wounded 
spirit of a neglected wife cannot bear its own weight, far 
less sustain with buoyant, smiling countenance, the con- 
tinual tension of several children hanging about her, with 
all their wants and all their quarrels, from morning till 
night. A father, whatever the effort might cost liim, 
would not permit his infant child to suck a fevered nurse ; 
he should beware, as far as it lies with him, lest the 
child's spirit should sustain a greater damage, by drawing 
its mental nourishment from a mother fretting, despond- 
ing, despairing. 

In the case of mothers who live in affluence, perhaps 
trifling is the most pi-essing danger. Don't cram your 
children with unreal forms, like blown bladders, which 
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occupy all the room, and collapse at the first rude rub on 
real life. In pity to your children, put something into 
them that will last, and wear. Don't expend all your 
energies in tying ornaments on them, to attract the gaze 
of the curious on the street ; get into them, if you can, 
gome of that ornament wliich is in the sight of God of 
great price (1 Peter iiL 4). Mothers, if your hearts have 
been quickened by the Spirit, take your fashions from 
the word of God. Occupy yourselves mainly in moulding 
the heart and life of your children, after the pattern 
which Jesus showed and taught This will give you 
most enjoyment at the time, and most honour afterward. 
Hitherto we have been sketching from the reflection a 
parent's duty, but the command of this passage is directly 
addressed to tlie child. Very graphic and memorable is 
the advice here tendered to a son. Bind a motlier's laws 
continually upon thine heart, and tie them about thy 
neck. The idea no doubt refers to the Mosaic precept 
about binding the law of the Lord on the person, which 
in practice degenerated into the phylacteries of the Phari- 
sees. From this strong figure the moral meaning stands 
out in bold relief If a piece of dress or a bag of money 
hangs loosely upon you, in the jolting of the journey it 
may drop off and be lost. Life is a rough journey. The 
traveller must crush through many a thicket, and bear 
many a shake. If that law of truth, which you get in 
childhood through a mother's lips, be loosely held, it may 
slip away. " Therefore we ought to give the more ear- 
nest heed to the things which we have heard, lest at any 
time we should let them slip*' (Heb. iL 1). 
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It is iutimated in the 22(1 verse that this law will be 
a close and kind Companion to you (lU your days, if you 
treat it aright. It will be with you when you lie down 
to rest, and when you awake it will be there still, ready 
to talk with you. It is beyond expression valuable to 
have this law, impressed with all the authority of God 
who gave it, and all the tenderness of a mother who 
taught it, adhering to the memory through all the changes 
of life. A friend in need, it is a friend indeed. Although 
it be neglected for flatterers at night, when you awake it 
meets you at the moment, and talks over its saving truth 
again. Several kind offices of that true friend are enu- 
merated here, and a crowning one is recorded at the close. 
Bound and kept in the heart as a friend, that law will 
prevail to keep the youth "from the strange woman." 
Observing a great swelling wave roUing forward to de- 
vour him, this faithful teacher imparts to the young voy- 
ager on life s troubled sea, a principle which will bear liim 
buoyant over it A slender vessel floats alone upon the 
ocean, contending with the storm. A huge wave ap- 
proaches, towering liigh above her hulL All depends on 
how the sliip shall take it. If she go under it, she will 
never rise again : if she is so trimmed that her bows rise 
with its flrst approaches, she springs lightly over it, and 
gets no harm. The threatening billow passes beneath her, 
and breaks with a growl behind, but the ship is safe. The 
law and love of the Lord, taught by his mother in child- 
hood, and maintaining its place yet as the friend of his 
bosom and the ruler of his conscience, will give the youth 
a spring upward proportionate to the magnitude of the 
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temptation coining on. Saved as by fire, with reference 
to the greatness of the danger, yet surely saved, the victor, 
as he leaps over the last wave and entens into rest, will 
cry out to the welcomers who line the shore, " I am more 
than conqueror through Him that loved me." 

There must be many joyful meetings in the better land; 
but when a son, saved by the truth his mother taught 
him, entei's into rest, and meets his mother there, the 
joy — oh, one would think that ministering angels must 
reverently stand back from it, as one too deep for them 
to intermeddle with I 
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XXXVL 
THE WORTH OF WISDOJt 

" Kcceive my instruction, and nut silver ; and knowledge rather than choice 

gold."— YliL 10. 

It is not necessary to inquire whether the wisdom that 
cries here be an attribute of God, or the person of Em- 
manuel We may safely take it for both, or either. The 
wisdom of God is manifested in Christ, and Christ is the 
wisdom of God manifested. The cry, concentrated in the 
Scriptures, and issuing foi*th through manifold providential 
ministries, is public, " She crieth at the gates, at the entry 
of the city ;" impartial, " Unto you, men, I call, and 
my voice is to the sons of men " perspicuous, " They are 
plain to him that understandeth." 

The very first warning uttered by this wisdom from 
above is the repetition of a foimer word, " Receive my 
instruction, and not silver; and knowledge rather than 
choice gold." The repetition is not vain. Another stroke 
so soon on the same place indicates that He who strikes 
feels a peculiar hardness there. The love of money is a 
root of evil against which the Bible mercifully deals many 
a blow. There lies one of our deepest sores : thanks be 
to God for touching it with " line upon line" of his heal- 
ing word. Wlien a man is pursuing a favourite object 
with his whole heart, it is irksome to hear a wamer's 
word continually dropping on his unwilling ear, telling 
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that the choice is foolish. A father who is merely fond 
will discontinue the warning, that he may not displease 
his wilful child. Not so our Father in heaven. He is 
wisdom as well as love. He wields the same sharp word 
until it pierce the conscience and turn the course. It is 
only while you kick against this warning that it pricks 
you : when you obey it, you will find it very good. 

A ship bearing a hundred emigrants has been driven 
from her course, and wrecked on a desert island far from 
the tracks of men. The passengers get safe ashore with 
all their stores. There is no way of escape, but there are 
the means of subsistence. An ocean imvisited by ordinary 
voyagers circles round then* prison, but they have seed, 
with a rich soil to receive, and a genial climate to ripen 
it Ere any plan has been laid, or any operation begun, 
an exploring party returns to head-quarters reporting the 
discovery of a gold mine. Thither instantly the whole 
company resort to dig. They labour successfully day by 
day, and month after montL They acquire and accumu- 
late heaps of gold. The people are quickly becoming 
ricL But the spring is past, and not a field has been 
cleared, not a grain of seed committed to the groimd. 
The summer comes, and their wealth increases, but the 
store of food is small In harvest they begin to discover 
that their heaps of gold are worthless. A cart-load of it 
cannot satisfy a hungry child. When famine stares them 
in the face, a suspicion shoots across their fainting hearts 
that the gold has cheated them. They loathe the bright 
betrayer. They rush to the woods, fell the trees, dig out 
the roots, till the ground, and sow the seed. Alas, it is 
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top late ! Winter has come, and tlieir seed rots in the 
soil Tliey die of want in the midst of their treasures. 

This earth is the little isle— eternity the ocean round 
it. On this shore we have been cast, like shipwrecked 
sailors. There is a living seed ; there is an auspicious 
spring-time : the sower may eat and live. But gold mines 
attract us : we spend our spring there — our summer there: 
winter overtakes us toiling there, with heaps of hoarded 
dust, but destitute of the bread of life. Oh, that they 
were wise, that they understood this, that they would con- 
sider their latter end ! Seek first the kingdom of God, 
and let wealth come or go in its wake. He who, in the 
market of a busy world, gains money and loses his soul, 
will rue hi3 bargain where he cannot cast it 
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XXXVII. 

.HATE EVIL. 

" The fear of the Lord is to hate eviL"— viii. 18., 

He formally defines here the fear of the Lori The defi- 
nition is needftd, for the subject is often grievously mis- 
understood. I know not an emotion more general among 
men than terror of future retribution under a present sense 
of guilt. To vast multitudes of men, this life is embit- 
tered by the fear of wrath in the next. To dread the 
punishment of sin seems to be the main feature in that 
religion which under many forms springs native in the 
human heart This is the mainspring which sets and 
keeps all the machinery of superstition agoing. It was a 
maxim of heathen antiquity that " Fear made God." It 
is chiefly by the dread of pimishment that an alienated 
human heart is compelled in any measure to realize the 
existence of the Divine Being. In proportion as that 
terror is diminished by a process of spiritual induration, 
the very, idea of God fades away from the mind. 

To fear retribution is not to hate sin. In most cases 
it is to love it with the whole heart. It is a solemn sug- 
gestion that even the religion of dark, imrenewed men is 
in its essence a love of their own sina Instead of hating 
sin themselves, their grand regret is that God hates it. 
If they could be convinced that the Judge would regard 
it as lightly as the culprit, the fear would collapse like 
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steam under cold water, and all the religious machinery 
which it drove would stand stiU. 

All the false religions that have ever desolated the 
earth are sparks &om the collision of these two hard 
opposites — God's hate of sin, and man's love of it. As 
they strike in the varied evolutions of life, strange fires 
flash from the point of contadr — ^fires that consume costly 
and cruel sacrificea In Christ only may this sore derange- 
ment be healed. It is when sin is forgiven that a sinner 
can hate it Then is he on God's side. The two are 
agreed, and ** He is our peace" who hath taken away sin 
by one sacrifice. Instead of hating God for liis holiness, 
the forgiven man instinctively loathes the evil of his own 
heart, and looks with longing for the day when all things 
in it shall be made new. Such is the blessed finit of 
pardon when it comes to a sinner through the blood of 
Chi-ist 
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XXXVIIL 
RANK ANJ) RICHES. 

" Riches and hononr are with me ; yea, durable riches and righteousness 

That I may cause those that love me to inherit substance ; and I will fill their 
treasures.'* — viii. 18, 21. 

Wisdom from above cries in the gate, and enters into com- 
petition with the world's most powerful attractions. In 
the matters of rank and riches, the two strong cords by 
which the ambitious are led, the two reciprocally support- 
ing i-ails on which the train of ambition ever runs, — 
even in these matters that seem the peculiar province of 
an earthly crown, the Prince of Peace comes forth with 
loud challenge and conspicuous rivalry. Titles of honour! 
their real glory depends on the height and purity of the 
fountain whence they flow. They have often been the 
gift of profligate princes, and the rewards of successful 
crima At the best the fountain is low and muddy : the 
streams, if looked at in the light of day, are tinged and 
sluggish. Thus saith the Lord, " Honour is with me." 
He who saith it is the King of glory. To be adopted into 
the family of God, — to be the son or daughter of the Lord 
Almighty, — ^this is honour. High bom ! we are all low 
bom, until we are bom again, and then we are the chil- 
dren of a King. 

Tlie riches which this King gives to support the dignity 
of his nobles are expressly called " durable riches." This 
is spoken to place them in specific contrast with those riches 
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that make themselves wings and fly away. They are also 
said to be coupled with righteousness for company. Surely 
the Spirit who dictates this word knows what is in man, 
and the wealth which man toils for. Its two grand de- 
fects — the two worms that gnaw its yet living body — are 
the imrighteousness that tinges the most of it, and the 
imcertainty that cleaves to it aU. The riches which the 
King of saints imparts along with the patent of nobility 
to support its dignity withal, are linked to righteousness, 
and last for ever. Anointed by the Spirit, they are secure 
fi'om both the inist spots that eat into the heart of the 
world s wealtL Pure and imperishable, they have been 
by a double metaphor called " the silver springs of grace, 
and the golden springs of glory." 

The Lord will cause those that love him to " inherit 
substance." Here is a withering glance from the coun- 
tenance of the Truth himself at the cheat which the world 
practises upon its dupes. Those who are rich in grace in- 
herit substance ; this is obliquely to say that those who 
give themselves to the pursuit of wealth are chasing a 
shadow. They are ever grasping at it ; and it is ever 
gliding from their grasp. Such is the dance through 
which Mammon leads his misers. It is kept up through- 
out all life's vain show, untD the dancers drop into the 
grave, and disappear in its darkness. They who seek the 
substance shall find it ; and as to the amount of their gain, 
the promise is precise — " I will fill their treasures." This 
is a great promise. It is made in a kingly style. There 
is no limit It will take much to fill these treasures ; 
for the capacity of the human spirit is very large. God 
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moulded man after his own image, and when the creature 
is empty, nothing short of his Maker will fill him again. 
Although a man should gain the whole world, his appetite 
would not be perceptibly diminished. The void would 
be as great and the craving as keen as ever. Handfuls 
are gotten on the ground, but a soulful is not to be had 
except in Christ " In him dwelleth all the fulness of the 
Grodhe«ad bodily, and ye are complete (that is full) in him.'' 
Hear ye him : " I will fill their treasmres." " Even so, 
come. Lord Jesus." 
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THE REDEEMER ANTICIPATING REDEMFnON, 

" The Lord possessed me in the beginning of his way, before his works of old. I 
was set up from everlasting, from the beginning, or ever the earth was. When 
there were no depths, I was brought forth; when there were no fountains 
abounding with water. Before the mountains were settled, before the hills 
was I brought forth : while as yet he had not made the earth, nor the fields, 
nor the highest part of the dust of the world. When he prepared the heavens, 
I was there : when he set a compass upon the face of the depth : when he 
established the clouds above : when he strengthened the fountains of the deep : 
when he gave to the sea his decree, that the waters should not pass his com* 
mandment : when he appointed the foundations of the earth : then I was 
by him, as one brought up with him : and I was daily his delight, rejoicing 
always before him; rejoicing in the habitable part of his earth; and my 
delights were with the sons of men." — viii. 22-31. 

Hitherto, in this chapter, we have found it possible to 
speak of wisdom alternately as a property and a person. 
Henceforth the terms compel us to keep by the personal 
view. Towards the beginning something may be under- 
stood as applying to divine wisdom in general; but 
toward the close, the wisdom incarnate, in the person of 
Emmanuel, stands singly and boldly out. If the terms 
are not applied to Clirist, they must be strained at every 
turn. On this subject, we who enjoy the fuller releva- 
tion, should remember that the Old Testament institutes 
were necessarily shadows. Before Christ came in the 
flesh. He could not be so clearly declared as now. Of 
design He was presented to faith under a vail. More 
could not have been done in consistency with the pur- 
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pose of God, and the nature of things. In the book 
of Proverbs by Solomon, it could not be written that 
Jesus was bom in Bethlehem, and died upon the cross. 
One might profitably put the question to himself, if the 
Spirit designed to make known something of the personal 
history of Christ before His coming, how could He have 
done so in plainer terms than this chapter contains ? 

Regarding this divine person, we learn here, that being 
with God before creation. He looked with special interest 
upon the preparation of this world as the habitation of 
men, and the scene of redemption. This gives us a 
sketch of cosmogony, with the Eternal Word as spectator, 
and for view-point the throne of God. Here is the 
genesis of the world, as it appeared to Him, who even 
then longed to redeem it from sin. Out of previous inde- 
finite water-depths the mountains were lifted up and 
settled. Out of a moving chaos the solid earth arose, 
one grand step in the process of providing a domicile for 
man. The heavens were prepared as a circle, by setting 
a compass on the face of the deep. The clouds were 
established above, and the home of the sea beneath was 
strengthened to keep its raging inmate. By the same 
law He established the clouds in the upper air, and fixed 
the ocean in the nether caverns of the earth. If a heap 
of solid water were poised on pillars over our heads. How 
dangerous would our position be, and how uneasy our 
life! But no such precarious propping is needed,. when 
the Onmiscient would construct a habitation for man. 
By heat, portions of the water are made lighter than air, 
and forthwith the same law wliich keeps one part beneath 
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the atmosphere raises another into its higher stmta. 
During this process of creation, the Son was with the 
Father, and abeady taking his place as Mediator between 
God and man. In verses 30 th and 31st, these thi*ee things 
are set in the order of the everlasting covenant (1.) 
The Father well pleased with His Beloved, " I was daily 
His deHght." (2.) The Son delighting in the Father's 
presence, " rejoicing always before him." (3.) That same 
Son also looking with prospective delight to the scene 
and subjects of his Redemption work, ** rejoicing in the 
habitable parta of his earth, and my delights were with 
the sons of men." On that early morning of time, you 
eee on the one side the High and Holy one, and on the 
other the sons of men, with Jesus already in the midst, 
laying his hand upon both. 

It is a touching view of the Saviour's love. When 
He saw the earth undergoing the process whereby it was 
furnished as a habitation for man — ^the mountains up- 
heaving, the valleys subsiding, the vapour arising, and 
the clouds moving in the sky — He rejoiced in the pro- 
spect of being man, for behoof of the fallen, on that 
emerging world, nor letting go His hold until He had 
borne back many sons and daughters into glory. 

The exhortation which follows could not come from 
any other lips than His own. None but Christ is able 
to say, " whoso findeth me findeth life." From the New 
Testament we know that He only is the Lights and that 
the Light is the life of men. The counterpart, terror, is 
equally His own : — " he that sinneth against me wrong- 
eth his own soul ; and all they that hate me love death." 
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There is no. salvation in any other, and they who refuse 
or neglect Him cast themselves away. The perdition of 
the lost is their own doing, for redemption is nigh. " Ye 
have kindled a fire in mine anger/' said the prophet 
(Jer. xviL 4), "which shall bum for ever/' A child 
or an idiot may kindle a fire which all the city cannot 
quench. In spite of their utmost efforts, it might destroy 
both the homes of the poor and the palaces of majesty. 
So a sinner, though he cannot do the least good, can do 
the greatest eviL The Almighty only can save him, but 
lie can destroy himself. 
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THE MARRIAGE SUPPER FOR THE KING'S SON. 

"Wisdom hath builded her honse^ she hath hewn out her BeTen piUan; 9b» 
hath killed her beasts ; she hath mingled her Mrine ; she hath also famished 
her table. She hath sent forth her maidens: she orieth upon the highest 
places of the dtj, Whoso is simple, let him torn in hither: as' for him thai 
wanteth understanding, she saith to him, Gomoi eat of my bread, and drink 
of the wine which I haye mingled. Forsake the foolish, and live; and go in 
the way of understanding."— iz. 1-6. 

In the preceding chapter, Wisdom appears, forming 
worlds, and peopling them ; anticipating the need of 
man, and covenanting a sufficient remedy. There Wia- 
dom stood, and spoke from the high stage of the heavens ; 
here we get a nearer view. The Word has come nigh. 
His habitation is among men. The colours for the pio< 
ture here are taken from things that we know. The 
head of her own family, sovereign of her own reahn^ 
builds her house, provides her feast, sends out the invita- 
tion, and presses the invited guests to come. From the 
same materials, and with the same design, the Word of 
God framed similar parables, when He " was made flesh, 
and dwelt among men.'' 

1. The house. — The frame is set up from everlasting, 
weU ordered in aU things and sura The tried foundation 
is the Lord our righteousness. The temple which Solo- 
mon built, and the altar within it, whereon he sacrificed^ 
were emblems of this house eternal. The seven tnIlar^ 
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indicate, in oriental form, that its supports and ornaments 
are perfect in strength and beauty. The seven things 
(vi. 17-19) which the Lord hates seem to be the clearing 
of the rubbLsh away from the foundations ; and the seven 
beatitudes (Matt, v.) the pillars of positive truth which 
the great master builder erected there. He removeth the 
first, that He may establish the second. He takes the 
curse away, and brings the blessing in its stead, seven- 
fold eacL Both the curse which Jesus bears away, and 
the blessing which He brings, are measureless. 

2. The feast prepa/red, — ^The provisions of God's house 
are wholesome, various, plentiful Whatever the covenant 
provides, the true church diligently sets forth in the ordi- 
nances before the people. The word, preaching, prayer, 
the sacraments, the service of song : a feast of fat things 
is provided. " Blessed are they that hunger, for they 
shall be filled." In the Father's house there is enough 
and to spare, in the Father's bosom a weeping welcome : 
prodigals perishing, arise and go. 

3. The vwvitmg messengers. — ^These correspond to the 
servants sent forth by the King in the New Testament 
parable. To keep up the idea of a matron householder, 
the messengers are here called maidens, but obviously in 
both cases they are the ambassadors whom Christ em- 
ploys to carry the message of his mercy to their brethren. 
They have no strength, and no authority. All the power 
they wield lies in the Spirit that moves them, and the 
good news which they bring. Gentleness and purity are 
the qualifications most in request for those who bear the 
invitation from Divine Wisdom to a thoughtless world. 
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4. The invited grt^sfe.— The message is specially ad* 
dressed to the simple. Those who are conscious of igno- 
rance are ever most ready to learn the wisdom from above. 
Empty vessels fill best when plunged into the fountain. 
Tliose who are filled already, with their marrying and 
giving in marriage, their cattle markets, and their landed 
estates, send their excuse fcdr absence, and do not them- 
selves come to wisdom's feast. From hedges and lanes 
of conscious nakedness and need, the marriage festival is 
furnished with guesta To the poor the Gospel is preached, 
and the poor in spirit gladly listen, whether they are 
clothed in purple or in rags. 

5. The argument by which tJie invitation is supported 
is positive, " Come, eat of my bread, and drink of the 
wine which I have mingled;" and negative, "Forsake 
the foolish and live." — The bread and the wine are the 
provisions of our Father's house, the plenty on a Father's 
board, every word of God for the prodigal to feed on 
when he returns ; but the grand turning point is to get 
the prodigal to break off from that which destroys him. 
Forsake the foolish, — the foolish place, and the foolish 
company, and the foolish employments ; and what strong 
reason do you employ to induce the slave of lust to 
wrench himself away, although he should leave his 
right arm behind him ? Beason ! It is his life. Life 
and death eternal hang in the balance of this decision. 
The Lord by his prophet in the time of old, uttered in 
the ears of men the brief command, " Turn ye," and fol- 
lowed it up with the awful argument^ " Why ^viU ye diet*' 
The same Lord, in his own person, breathed from his 
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breaking heart the tender plaint, " Ye will not come unto 
me that ye might have life/* There, from His own lips, 
you have a oommand to come, and a reason for coming. 
The argument to enforce his invitation is life — ^from Him- 
seli^ in ffimself, life that will never die. This Scripture, 
too, speaks from Him and like Him. It is the resound 
of his own words, a&r on these heights of ancient pro- 
phecy, " Forsake the foolish and live." By line upon 
line throughout all the Bible He is saying. Ye must be 
separate from them, or Me. 
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" lie that reproTeth a scomer getteth to himself shame : and he that rebuketh a 
wicked man getteth himself a blot. Beprove not a scomer^ lest he hate thee : 
rebuke a wise man, and he will lore thee. Give instniction to a wise man, 
and he will be yet wiser : teach a just man, and he will increafie in learning.*' 
— ix. 7-9. 

The subject is obvious, interesting, important, urgent. 
The supposed case is of frequent occurrence. It is seldom 
well met. We need wise counsel to guide us in this 
difficult step of the daily life-course. The lesson here is 
about Reproof; how to give it, and how to take it Re- 
proofe are like sharp knives, very needful and very use&l; 
but they should not be in the hands of children. Those 
who handle them rashly will wound both themselves and 
their neighbours. We are aU, by the constitution of 
nature, much in contact with others. We see their faults: 
they see oura Reproofs are often needed and often 
given. Sometimes they are unskilfully administered, and 
sometimes unfaithfully withlield. This is a matter that 
bulks largely in life. Great practical difficulties surround 
it. It is a subject on which we need to be instructed. 
Some of its chief regulating principles are concisely given 
here. 

It is not difficult to realize the character of the scorner, 
who is the piincipal figure in the scene. The man is in 
a state of natiuu He has no spiritual life or light. He 
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is ignorant, but thinks himself knowing, and is proud of 
his skill He has no modesty, and no tenderness for 
others. He is a blusterer- He is hollow sounding brass: 
a tinkling cymbal He is surrounded by a knot of com- 
panions who ignorantly applaud, or at least silently listen 
to him. Thus encouraged, he speaks great swelling words 
of vanity. He magnifies himself As he proceeds with 
las display, he affects a superiority to scruples of con- 
science He laughs at the good, and at goodness. He 
boasts of evil Accustomed to exaggerate everything, he 
exaggerates even his own wickedness. He scatters blas- 
phemies, and is intoxicated by the wonder wherewith the 
circle regards his boldness. He rejoiceth in iniquity. He 
glories in his shame. You are a spectator of the scene: 
you have heard tlie blasphemer. You fear God, and are 
jealous for his honour. You observe, moreover, that some 
youths are there, ignorantly wondering after this beast, 
and in danger of learning to count such conduct manly. 
You grow warm — ^indignant. At last, after some daring 
and foulmouthed sally from the scomcr, you break silence, 
and interpose a reproof In God s name, and out of 
Gk)d's word, you charge him with his sin, and challenge 
him to the judgment. You have reproved a scomer, and 
you will probably then and there get to yourself shame. 
You have trampled on a snake, and it is his nature to 
spurt forth his venom on you. But the circumstances 
are even more formidable than the nature of the man. 
His place as ringleader is at stake. Unless he retrieve 
his honour in their presence, the ring of ruffians will melt 
away. He is a god among them ; but if his thunders 



are silent now, they will lay no more incense on Ids altar.. 
Your stroke has stirred up every motive within tlie 
^corner, to redouble his blasphemy. He is shut up either 
to submit to you as a conqueror, or to assault you as. a 
foe. The first he will not, and therefoi-e the second he 
must do. He raises the laugh against you, and against 
that blessed name which you invoked. ' Such is the filthi- 
ness of the weapons employed, that you cannot maintain 
the combat. To reply would be to defile your own 
tongue. You are obliged to be silent, because, if you, 
should follow him, you could not maintain your footing 
on the slimy path. Truth is silent before felsehood and 
filth, not from her weakness or their strength, but from 
the place and circumstances in which the challenge was 
given and the battle accepted. His pride is touched: 
he knows that his chieftainship is conclusively forfeited, 
if he is seen to quail before a saint. Expressly, he will 
" hate thea'' You have struck a piece of wood while it 
is lying hollow, and instead of cutting it, yourself will be 
injured by the rebounding blow. There is a possibility 
of approaching it carefully and turning it skilfully, and 
getting it laid solid before you strike. Then both you 
will sever it, and it will not reboimd on you. 

If you could find the scomer alone, his courage would 
not be so great. Conscience makes cowards of us alL 
Whisper softly into his ear your solemn reproof Tell 
him that he is trampling under foot that blood of the 
covenant which alone can wash his sin away ; and if you 
tell him this weeping, your word will go the deeper in. 
There are many arts by which a wise reprover might 
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approach the man on the unguarded side. Find a soft 
spot about him, or make one by deeds of kindness. Touch 
him so as not to stir the evil spirit at the first, and per- 
haps the evil spirit may not be stirred at alL If you 
gain a brother thus, it is a bloodless victory. The joy is 
of the purest kind that lies within our reach on earth. 
It brings you as closely into sympathy as a creature can 
be, with the satisfaction of the Redeemer when He sees 
of the travail of his souL 

But in all this we have in view chiefly the scomer him- 
sel£ A witness for Christ may be so situated, that he ought 
to reprove the scomer, although he knows that the scorn- 
ing will be redoubled by the reproof It may be more 
important, for the sake of others, to strike in, although 
the evil doer should in judgment be more hardened. 
These principles regarding the blasphemer's tendency are 
most important. We should be aware of the laws that 
regulate all cases, and the circumstances that modify them 
in each ; but no absolute rule can be laid down. We 
must get daily direction, as weU as daily bread Two 
things are needful — ^the swelling spring, and the well- 
directed channel for the stream to flow in. There should 
be jealousy for the Lord's honour, and compassion for 
men's souls like a well-spring ever in the heart ; and then 
the outgoing effort should be with all the wisdom of the 
serpent, and the harmlessness of the dove ; and " if any 
lack wisdom, let him ask of God." 

Hitherto we have handled only the half of the lesson, 
and that the harsher half Its complement is a kindlier 
thing: "rebuke a wise man, and he will love thee." 
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There is a double blessing ; one to him who gets reproof, 
and one to him who gives it Is it, then, the mark of a 
wise man that he loves the reprover who tells him his 
fault ? Judging by this test, we are forced into the con- 
clusion that there are not many wise men amongst ua 
To tell a Mend his fault is too often the signal for ,-» 
breach of friendship. On both sides, error is frequent^ 
and wisdom rare. But wisdom here is precious in pro- 
portion to its rarity. It wiU repay all the labour of 
seeking and striving for it. The wisdom may be possessed 
on either side alone, or on both together. Tlie Lord's meek 
and poor afflicted ones may get good from a reproof, al- 
though the reprover sinned in giving it: on the other 
hand, the witness of evil may rightly reprove it, and so 
keep his own conscience clear^ although the evil doer have 
not grace to profit by the reproof On both sides the 
wisdom is difficult ; but when it is found, it is very gain- 
ful " Harmless as doves f that is the word of Him who 
knows what is in man. The froth of human passion 
swells and spurts Out, and impudently calls itself faithtul- 
nesa When Samuel was instructed to reprove Saul for 
his sin, " he cried unto the Lord all night,'' and uttered 
his faithful reproof in the morning (1 Sam. xv. 1 1). Such 
a preparation would take none of its strength away,^nd 
greatly add to its softness. For rightly receiving reproof, 
the short and simple rule is, be more concerned to get 
the benefit of the reproof, than to wreak vengeance on 
the reprover. He who should habitually act on this plain 
maxim, would grow rich by gathering the gold which 
other people trample under their feet. 
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" Give instruction to a wise man, and he will be yet 
wiser/' is an interesting fact under the great gospel law, 
''to him that hath shall be given, and he shall have more 
abundance." Some of the true wisdom is a nucleus round 
which more will gather. A little island once formed in 
the bed of a great river, tends continually to increase. 
Everything adds to its bulk The floods of winter de- 
posit soil on it. The sun of summer covers it with 
herbage, and consolidates its surface. Such is wisdom 
&om above, once settled in a soul It makes all things 
work together for good to its possessor. 
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XLH. 

THE TALENT AND ITS PRODUCT. 

" If thou be wise^ thou shalt he wise for thys^ : but if thou scomest^ thou alone 

shalt bear it." — ^ix. 12. 

The principle involved in the parable of the Talents (Mai 
xxv.) is embodied in the intimation, " If thou be wise, 
thou shalt be wise for thyseE'' The talents are in the 
first instance not won by the servant, but given by the 
master. So wisdom is specifically the gift of God (James 
i. 5). Those servants who use the talents well, are per- 
mitted to retain for their own use both the original capi- 
tal, and all the profit that has sprung firom it : whereas 
he who made no profit is not allowed to retain the capi- 
tal Thus the Giver acts in* regard to the wisdom which 
is His own to bestow. The wisdom, with all the benefit it 
brings, is your own. Every instance of wise acting is an 
accummulation made sure for your own benefit. It can- 
not be lost. It is like water to the earth. Tlie droj) of 
water that trembled on the green leaf, and glittered in 
the "morning sun, seems to be lost when it exhales in the 
air unseen ; but it is all in safe keeping. It is held in 
trust by the faithful atmosphere, and wiU distil as dew 
upon the ground again, when and where it is needed 
most Thus will every exercise of wisdom, although fools 
think it is thrown away, return into your own bosom, 
when the day of need comes round. 
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Equally sure is the law that the evil which you do 
survives and comes back upon yourself : " K thou scomest, 
thou alo;ne shalt bear it" The profane word, the impure 
thought, the unjust transaction — ^they are gone like the 
wind that whistled past, and you seem to have nothing 
more to do with them. Nay, but they have more to do 
with you. Nothing is lost out of God's world, physical 
or moral When a piece of paper is consimied in the 
fire, and vanishes in smoke, it seems to have returned to 
nothing. If it bore the only evidence of your guilt, you 
would be glad to see its last comer disappear ere the 
officers of justice came in. All the world cannot restore 
that paper, and read those dreaded lines again. The 
cruninal breathes freely now ; no human tribunal can 
bring home his crime. But as the material of the paper 
remains imdiminished, in the mundane system, so the 
guilt which it recorded abides, held in solution, as it were, 
by the moral atmosphere which encircles the judgment- 
seat of God Uniting with aU of kindred essence that 
has been generated in your soul, it will be precipitated by 
a law; and when it Mis, it will not miss the mark. 
Thou alone shalt bear it. Those who have not found 
refuge in the Sin-Bearer, must bear their own sin. Sins, 
Uke water, are not annihilated, although they go out of 
our sight. They fall with aU their weight either on the 
sin-doer, or on the Almighty Substitute. Alas for the 
man who is "alone'' when the reckoning comes! 
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XLIII. 

THE PLEASURES OF SIN. 

'* A fodiah woman is damoroas ; she is simple, and knoveth nothing. For 
she sitteth at the door of her house, on a seat in the high places of the city, 
to call passengers who go right on their ways : whoso is simple, let him turn 
in hither : and as for him that wanteth understanding, she sidth to him, Stolen 
waters are sweet, and bread eaten in secret is x>lea8&nt. But he knoweth 
not that the dead are there ; and that her guests are in the depths of hell."— 
ix. 1^18. 

We have heard Wisdom's cry, and learned what are his 
offers to men : the next scene exhibits Wisdom's great 
rival standing in the same wide thorough&re of the 
world, and bidding for the youth who throng it The 
evil is personified, that it may be set more visibly 
forth, in all its deformity, over against the loveliness of 
truth. All that is contrary to Chiist, and dangerous to 
souls, is gathered up and individualized, as an abandoned 
woman lying in wait for unwary passengers, baiting ner 
barbed hook with the pleasures of sin, and dragging her 
victims down the steep incline to heU. One of the foul 
spirits that assaU and possess men is singled out and 
delineated, and this one represents a legion in the back- 
ground. 

The portrait is easily recognized. We have met with 
it before, both in the pages of this book, and in other 
places of the Scripture. It is no fancy picture, — it is 
drawn from life. Neither is it a peculiarity of Eastern 
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manners, or of ancient times. It concerns us, otherwise 
it would not have met us here. The plague is as ram- 
pant in our streets, as it is represented to be in the Pro- 
verbs Mankind have sat for the picture : there is no 
mistake in the outline ; there is no exaggeration in the 
.colouring. It is a glass held up for the world to see it- 
self in. Dark as the lines are in which the importunate, 
shameless solicitations of a wanton woman are drawn on 
this page, they are not darker than the reality, as seen in 
our crowded thoroughfares by day and by night. The 
vulture, with unerring instinct, scents the carrion, and 
flutters round the place where it lies, until an oppor- 
tunity occur of alighting upon it and satiating her appe- 
tite on the loathsome food. These vultures would not 
hover around our exchanges, and banks, and warehouses, 
and manufactories, unless the canion that feeds them 
were scented there. While we have cause to thank God 
for the measure of truth, and love, and purity, that His 
word and Spirit have transfused through our families, we 
have cause also to weep in secret that so many whited 
sepidchres glitter pharisaically in the sun of the world s 
prosperity, while rankest corruption revels within. We 
again cry, " with a great and exceeding bitter cry," to all 
that is morally sound in society, resolutely to withdraw their 
countenance from the impure, however great their wealth 
may be, and however high their position in the world. 

The specific occupation of the foolish woman is " to 
call passengers who go right on their ways," and per- 
suade them to turn aside for her " stolen waters." A 
multitude of the young, issuing from their parents' homes, 
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where they have bee^ trained in virtue, start in life's 
wide path, with the intention of going " right on \" and 
of these, alas, h6w many are suddenly enticed aside, 
entangled in the net, and lost ! Beware of the turning 
aside. Let not a youth ever once or for a moment go 
where he would be ashamed to be found by his father 
and his mother. " Forsake the foolish and live.'' Go not 
at her bidding aside ; " the dead are there." 

But although the argument that stolen waters are 
sweet is, for the sake of vivid representation, put into 
the mouth of a " foolish woman," we must understand by 
the figure all evil — ^the devil, the world, and the flesh, 
whatever form they may assume, and whatever weapons 
they may employ. The one evfl spirit dragged forth 
from the legion, and exposed, is intended not to conceal 
but to open up the generic character of the company. 
From above. Divine Wisdom cries (v. 4), "Whoso is 
simple, let him turn in hither ;" from beneath, a multi- 
form lust, that is earthly, sensual, devilish, cries, " Whoso 
is simple, let him turn in hither." There they are, con- 
spicuously pitted against each other, the two great rivals 
for possession of a human heart. No man can serve two 
masters. No heart can follow both of these drawings. 
No man can choose both death and life, both darkness 
and light. Every one must go this way or that. Every 
sinner must turn his back either upon his Saviour or 
upon his sin. In this life every human being is placed 
between these two rival invitations, and eveiy human 
being in this life yields to the one or to the other. 

The power of sin lies in its pleasui*e. K stolen waters 
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-were not sweet, none would steal the water& This is 
part of the mystery in which our being is involved by 
the &U. It is one of the most fearful features of our 
case. Our appetite is diseased. If our bodily appetite 
were so perverted tliat it should crave for what is poison- 
ous, and loathe wholesome food, we would not give our- 
selves up to each lundom inclination. The risk of death 
would be great, and, valuing life, we woidd set a guard 
on the side of danger. But in man fallen, there is a dis- 
eaaed relish for that wHch destroys. Sin, which is the 
death of a man's soul, is yet sweet to the man's taste. 
There is much to appal us, in this state of thinga It 
shoidd make us walk circumspectly, not as fools. When 
the redeemed of the Lord shall have come to Zion, with 
songs of joy, they may indidge to the fiill unexamined, 
unrestricted, all their tastes. There will be no sinful 
things to taste there, and no taste for sinful thinga 
There will neither be the appetite nor its food. Nothing 
shall enter that defiletL But here, and now, it should 
make us tremble to know that there is an appetite in our 
nature which finds sweetness in sin. Oh wretched man 
that I am, who shall deliver me from myself? God's 
children. whHe m the body, watch their sinful appetites, 
and endeavour to weaken and wither them by starvation. 
They who give rein to the appetite are daily more brought 
under its power. It grows by what it feeds on. If sin 
had no sweetness, it might be easier to keep from sinning. 
Satan might fish in vain, even in this sea of time, if he 
bad no bait on his hook that is pleasant to nature. Beware 
of the bait, for the barb is beneath it 
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It is only in the mouth that the stolen water is sweet: 
afterwards it is bitter. Sin has pleasures, but they last 
only for a season, and that a short one. On the side of 
sin that lies next a sinner, Satan has plastered a thin 
coating of pleasure: a deceived soul licks that sweetness, 
deaf to the warning that behind it an eternal bitterness 
begins. If a grand bazaar were erected, fiUed from end 
to end with sweetmeats of every form, and laid out in 
the most fascinating aspects, but all poisoned so that to 
swallow one were death; and if it were a necessity laid 
on you to introduce your little child by a door at one 
end, and let him traverse the enticing avenues of death 
alone, tiU from without you should receive him at the 
other; you would warn your child with a voice of agony 
that would tliriU through his frame, not to toucli, not to 
taste, until, beyond the precincts of the pest house, he 
should be safe in yom- arms again. Notwithstanding all 
your warning, you would stand trembling, perhaps de- 
spairing, as you waited at the appointed door tiU your 
child emerged. You would scarcely expect that your 
little one would, all the way thi'ough, resist the attrac- 
tions of the poisoned sweeta Such are the world's sweet- 
ened death-drops to us ; and such, as to infantile thought- 
lessness, are we in the world. Oh, for the new tastes of 
the new nature ! " Blessed are they that hunger and 
thirst after righteousness." When a soul has tasted and 
seen that the Lord is gracious, the foolish woman beckons 
you toward her stolen waters, and praises their sweets in 
vain. The new appetite drives out the old. 

One part of the youth's danger lies in his ignorance. 

15 
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He knoweth not, when he is invited to the place of 
pleasure, " he knoweth not that the dead are there, and 
that her guests are in the depths of helL'' What he 
knows not, Divine wisdom tells. He can tell us what is 
there, and He only. Who knoweth the power of (xod's 
anger? Only Christ. None other can warn us what 
the guests of the strange woman suffer in the depths. 
The saved cannot tell, for thither they never go. The 
lost cannot, for they never return thence. Only He who 
bowed under wrath, and rose again in righteousness^ can 
give warning as to the bitterness that Hes behind the 
momentary sweet of sin. 

That section of the Proverbs which closes here is cha- 
racterized throughout by varied, pointed, unsparing re- 
buke of prevailing sins. We have gathered some lessons 
from this page of the Bible, and plied our lever to press 
them in. We desire humbly to cast the effort, so fer as 
it has hitherto proceeded, on the quickening Spirit for 
power. Those who have escaped these corruptions;, 
through the power of grace, will have their gratitude 
stirred anew by a backward glance on the bondage ; the 
yoimg and inexperienced may, by the forewamings, be 
better forearmed ere the heat of their battie come ; but 
the objects of chief interest, while these reproofe are re- 
soimdiog from the word, are those who have been snared 
and taken — ^who have stmk, and are lying yet in the 
deep mira Sins are sweet, and therefore men take 
them ; they are soporific, and therefore those who have 
taken them are inclined to lie stilL 

A man has fallen into the sea and simk : he soon 
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becomes unconscious. He is living yet, but locked in a 
mysterious sleep. Meantime, some earnest neighbours 
have hastily made preparations, and come to the rescue^ 
From above, not distinguishing objects on the bottom, 
they throw down their creeper at a venture, and draw. 
The crooked tooth of the iron instrument comes over the 
&JOQ of the drowning man, and sticks fast in the dress of 
bis neck. It disturbs the sleeper, but it brings him up. 
It scratches his skin, but saves his life. The saved, when 
he oomes to himself, lavishes thanks on liis saviours, 
mentioning not, observing not, the hardness of their in- 
strument^ or the roughness of its grasp. Beneath the 
smfiu^ of society, sunk imseen in a sea of sin, lie many 
helpless men. Slumbering unconscious, they know not 
where they are. They dream that they are safe and 
well They have lost the sense of danger, and the power 
of crying for help. Help comes, however, without their 
cry. Over the place where we know the drowning He, 
we have thrown these sharp instruments down. We 
have been raking the bottom with them in all directions. 
If the case had been less serious, we might have operated 
more gently. If any be drawn up, they will not find 
&ult with the hardness of the instrument that reached 
and rescued them. The slumbering may wish it were 
soft to slip over them, but the saved are glad that it 
was sharp to go in. 

When a world of human kind lay senseless in a sea of 
sin, one wakeful eye pitied them, and one Almighty arm 
was stretched out to save. The Highest bowed down to 
man's low estate. He sent His word, and healed them ; 
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but the word was quick and powerfuL Tlie sleepers cry 
out when first they feel it in their joints and marrow. 
The evil spirit in them still resists the coming of Jesus 
as a torment ; but when they are restored to their right 
mind, they sit at that Saviour's feet, and love Him for 
His faithfulness. 
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XLIV. 

THE PLACE AND POWER OF A SON. 

" The Proverbs of Solomon. A wise son maketh a glad father : but a foolish 

son is the heaviness of his mother." — ^x. 1« 

"The Proverbs of Solomon." Hitherto, although the 
style has been in the main proverbial, there has been a 
large measure of connection and continuity in the argu- 
ment. At this stage we enter a new section of the book. 
Here we touch the edge of a vast miscellaneous treasure, 
contrived or collected by Solomon, and transmitted in 
safe keeping down to our own day. It is like a heap of 
wheat ; the grains are small, but they are many ; they lie 
dose together, and yet each is a separate whole; they 
are fair to look upon, and good for food. 

The first proverb is a characteristic specimen of its 
Idnd. Every reader may see at a glance how its words 
and clauses are poised upon each other, so as both to con- 
dense and reiterate the sentiment — ^both to retain it on 
the memory and impress it on the mind. " A wise son 
maketli a glad father." Do you hear this, young man ? 
It is in your power to make your father glad, and God 
expects you to do it Here is an object for your ambi- 
tion; here is an investment that will ensure an imme- 
diate return. Come now, make your choice. Whether 
will you try to please these fools who banter you here, 
or to gladden your fiither's heart that is yearning for you 
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there ? He loved you in your childhood, and toiled for 
you all the best of his days. He was proud of you when 
you promised well, and clings fondly to the hope that 
you will be something yet. These companions that come 
between you and him — ^what have they done for you, 
and what would they do for you to-morrow, if you were 
in distress ? Tliey would desert you, and mind their 
own pleasures. They have never lost a night's rest by 
watching at your sick bed, and never wilL But your 
father — ^what has he done, and yet will do ? The com- 
mand of God to you is that you gladden that father, and 
not grieve him. Your conscience countersigns that com- 
mand now. Obey. 

In former lessons we found out where the root of wis- 
dom lies — in the fear of the Lord: here is one of its 
sweetest finiits — A son's wisdom is a father's joy ! Alas, 
how often do we see a son in manhood becoming a bur- 
den which a father must bear, instead of a support that 
his weary heart may lean upon ! A heavier burden this 
than was the helpless child. 

" A foolish son is the heaviness of his mother." It is 
difficult to deal with this word. The conception is easy, 
and the examples manifold ; but though it is easy to 
comprehend, it is hard to express it. It is an almost un- 
utterable thing. A son who breaks his mother's heart — 
can this earth have any more irksome load to bear! 
Foolish son, do you ever allow yourself to think that you 
are bruising the bosom which you lay upon when you 
were a helpless infant? It is not your mother only with 
whom you have to deal God put it into her heart to 
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love you, to watch over you night and day, to bear 
with all your waywardness, to labour for you to the 
wasting of her own life. All this is God's law in her 
being. Her Maker and yours knew that by putting 
these instincts into her nature for your good, he was lay- 
ing on her a heavy burden. But He is just. He in-r 
tended that she should be repaid. His system provides 
compensation for outlay. There are two frailties — ^a 
frailty of infancy, and a frailty of age. God has under- 
taken, in the constitution of his creatures, to provide for 
both. Where are his laws of compensation written? 
The counterpart laws answer each other from two cor- 
responding tablets, His own hand-work both, as the curse 
and blessing echoed and re-echoed alternate from the 
sides of Ebal and Gerizim, when first the Hebrews en- 
tered the promised land. One is written on the fleshly 
table of the heart, and the other on the table of the ten 
commandments — ^both, and both alike by the finger of 
God. A mother's love ! You do not read in the Deca- 
logue, " mother, take care of your infant.'' So deeply is 
that law graven on a mother's heart, that God our Savi- 
our compares to it His own everlasting love to His re- 
deemed (Isaiah ^li^. 1 5). To that law the safety of in- 
fancy has been intrusted by the atithor of our being. 
The bed provided for the child is its mother's breast. 
There is the provision for humanity's first period of feeble- 
ness, and where lies the security for the next ? It is 
partly in nature too ; but it would appear that He who 
knows what is in man, would not confide to that instinct 
the care of an aged parent. He spoke the command 
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from the mountain that burned with fire ; He engraved 
that command on the tables of the covenant, " Honour 
thy father and thy mother, that thy days may be long." 
There, foolish son, there is thy mother's title to her twm 
of cherishing. You dare not dispute her right, and you 
cannot withstand her Avenger. There will be compen* 
sation. All God's laws re-adjust themselves, and woe to 
the atoms of dust that are caught resisting, and crushed 
between their dreadful wheels ! How much more per- 
fect and uniform is the parent's instinctive love than the 
chUd's commanded obedience, may be seen in all the 
experience of life, and is well embodied in the Spanish 
proverb, " One father can support ten sons, but ten sons 
cannot support one father." 

I never knew a mother. I have been an orphan, 
almost from the first opening of my eyes. If at any 
time my mind breaks loose from sober submission to my 
lot, and wanders into wishes for what cannot be, the 
keenest longing of my heart is that I had a mother. 
One of the fountains of afiection within me has been 
sealed up from my birth ; I would fain have an object to 
let it flow upon. Oh, how sweet it must be to a son in 
his manhood strength to be the gladness of his mother! 
Foolish sons are compassing sea and land to obtain plea- 
smie, and trampling under their feet untasted a pleasure 
stronger, sweeter far, even to nature, than that which 
they vainly chase. 

Let sons who are not prodigal — ^who seem to be fairly 
doing their filial duty, remember that their time for that 
duty is short and uncertain. Let those who now love 
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and cherish a mother much, love and cherish her more. 
Occupy the talent, lest it be taken. Be yet more tender 
of your mother while you have her, lest you suffer by 
unavailing regret when it is too late — ^lest there should 
be thorns in your pillow the first night you lie down, 
after her voice is silent, and her eyes dosed. 
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XLV. 

DILIGENT IN BUSINESS. 

" He becometh poor that deoleth with a slack hand : but the hand of the 

dilligent maketh rich." — x. 4. 

This rule applies alike to the business of life, and the 
concerns of the souL Diligence is necessary to the lay- 
ing up of treasures, either within or beyond the reach of 
i-ust. Debts wiU rise above the gains, corruptions will 
gain ground on the graces, unless there be a watchful 
heart and a diligent hand. 

Tlie law holds good in common things. The earth 
brings forth thorns, instead of grapes, imless it be culti- 
vated by the labour of man. This is an infliction because 
of sin, and yet it has been turned into a blessing. Even 
human governments have learned so to frame the neces- 
saiy punishment m to make it a benefit to the culprit 
The Governor of the nations did this before them. A 
world bringing forth food spontaneously might have 
suited a sinless race, but it would be unsuitable for man- 
kind as they now are. If all men had plenty without 
labour, the world would not be fit for living in. The 
fallen cannot be left idle with safety to themselves. In 
every coimtiy, and under every kind of government, the 
unemployed are the most dangerous classes. Thus the 
necessity of labour has become a blessing to man. It is 
better for us that diligent application is necessary to sue- 
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cess, than if success had been independent of care and 
toil. The maxim has passed into a proverb among oiu-- 
selves, " If you do not wait on your business, your busi- 
ness will not wait on jo\l" 

That diligence is necessary to progress in holiness, is 
witnessed by all the word of God, and aU the experi- 
ence of His people. Indeed, it would be a libel on the 
character of the Divine economy to imagine that the ten- 
der plant of grace woidd thrive in a sluggard's garden. 
The work is difficult; the times are bad. He who 
would gain in godliness, must put his soul into the 
business. But he who puts his soul into the business will 
grow ricL Labour laid out here is not lost. Those who 
strive, and strive lawfuUy, wiU win a kingdom. Wlien 
all counts are closed, he who is rich in faith is the richest 
man« 
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POSTHUMOUS FAMR 

'* The memory of the just is blessed : but the name of the wicked shall 

rot." — ^x. 7. 

Some are remembered for good, some are remembered for 
evil, and some are forgotten soon. This is a feature 
which is set in the machinery of God's moral government, 
as a power impelling to righteousness. How many mo- 
tives to good doing are in providence brought to bear 
upon man ! Besides all that pertain to our own life on 
earth, and the higher hopes that look up to heaven, a 
power from the future of this present world is directed 
now upon a human heart to aid in keeping it from 
wickedness. It seems an instinct of humanity to desire 
honour and dread disgi-ace to the memory after death. 
Like other good things, it may be overlaid and smothered 
by a great excess of vice; but its operation is very general, 
and all in some measure are sensible of it. Few are en- 
tirely indifferent to the reputation in which they shall be 
held among men after their departure. Tlie desire to 
diminish the depth of the stigma on their name, is found 
in the greatest criminals when their end is near. To 
observe the memory of a bad man execrated by the 
people, is, as far as it goes, in favour of goodness. " Je- 
roboam, the son of Nebat, who made Israel to sin," is 
an expression that occurs frequently in the Old Testa- 
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rnent, but the repetition is not vain. By many strokes 
on the same place the Spirit in the word at last stamped 
very deep upon the heart of Israel a detestation of the 
idolatry which Jeroboam introduced. 

As it is not pleasant to the living to think that their 
bodies after death shall be torn by dogs, so it is not 
pleasant to the living to anticipate that their names shall 
be infamous in the generation following. Although 
David's sins are faithfully recorded, David's name was 
savoury in Israel for the good that predominated in his 
history. This memory of the just must have stimulated 
many an Israelite to emulate the spirit and the deeds of 
the Shepherd King. 

As skilful men, finding wind, and water, and steam 
powers existing in nature, have combined and directed 
them so as to make them all help in propelling useful 
machinery ; so the Supreme Ruler has directed many 
streams from different quarters, and made them converge 
upon the wayward wiU of man, to impel it in the direc- 
tion of righteousness. This ciuious appetite for a good 
name to abide in the world behind us, is not left like a 
mountain stream to waste its power. It is let into the 
system of Providence, and plays its own part in pal- 
liating the results of the falL No man would like his 
name to " rot" among posterity. Tliis motive is not 
strong enough to make a bad man good ; but, along with 
others, it contributes to diminish the force of wickedness, 
and so to avert the absolute extinction of the race. 
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XLVII. 

THE WISE TAKE ADVICE: FOOLS ONLY 

GIVE IT. 

" Tlie wise in heart will receive commandments : but a prating fool shall fall." — 

X. 8. 

We have already learned what wisdom is, and where it 
comes from. Here is one of its most valuable results. 
It is not what it gives, but what it receives. It receives 
commandments. This receptiveness is a prime charac- 
teristic of the new heart The new-bom babe desires 
the sincere milk of the word, that it may grow thereby. 
The good weU-broken ground took in the seed, while 
other portions kept it lying on the surface. This was 
the chief cause of the great difference in the result. 

As the thirsty ground drinks in the rain, so the wise 
in heart long for and live upon God's word. They are 
glad to get commandments. " It is not in man that 
walketh to direct his steps." " send out thy light 
and thy truth : let them lead me." " What I know not 
teach thou me." This is a wise man, and he will soon 
be wiser. To him that hath shall be given. This re- 
ceptiveness is a most precious feature of character. Blessed 
are they that hunger, for they shall be filled. 

" A prating fool shall faU." All his foUy comes out. 
Every one sees through him. The fool, being empty, 
busies himself giving out, instead of taking in, and he 
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becomes still more empty. From hini that hath not 
shall be taken. He is known, by the noise he makes, to 
be a tinkling cymbaL People would not have known 
that his head was so hoUow if he had not been constantly 
ringing on it. If ever he become wise, he will begin to 
receive commandments; and when he receives them, he 
will grow wiser thereby. To receive a lesson and put it 
in practice implies a measure of humility ; whereas to lay 
down the law to others is grateful incense to a man's 
pride and self-importance. The Lord himself pointed to 
the imsuspecting receptiveness of a little child, and said 
that this is the way to enter the kingdom. 
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XLVIII. 

THE CENTRE OF GRAVITY. 

" He that walketh uprightly walketh surely ; but he that pervertcth his wAja 

shall be known." — x. 9. 

TnE term upright, as applied to character, seems emi- 
nently direct and simple ; yet, in its origin, it is as 
thorouglily figm^tive as any word can be. It is a phy- 
sical law declared applicable to a moral subject When 
a man's position is physically upright, he can stand easily 
or bear much. He is not soon wearied ; he is not easily 
broken down. But if his limbs are uneven, or his pos- 
tme bent, he is readily crushed by the weight of another; 
he is soon exhausted even by his own. There is a simi- 
lar law in the moral department. There is an attitude 
f»f soul which corresponds to the erect position of the 
body, and is called uprightness. Tlie least deviation from 
the line of righteousness will take your strength away, 
and leave you at the mercy of the meanest foe. How 
many difficulties a man will go through, whose spirit 
stands erect on earth, and points straight up to heaven ! 
How many burdens such a man will bear ! 

There is evidence enough around us that righteousness 
presides over the government of the world. Although 
men are not righteous, yet righteousness is in the long 
run the surest way to success even among men. As an 
upright pillar can bear a greater weight than a leaning 
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one, so moral rectitude is strong, and obliquity weak. 
The world itself has observed this truth, and graven it in 
a memorable proverb of its own — " Honesty is the best 
policy." 

A true witness will bear an amount of cross-questioning 
which is sufficient to weigh twenty false witnesses down. 
Truth stands longer, and bears more among men than 
falsehood. This law, operating in the world, is a glory to 
God in the highest. It visibly identifies the moral Gover- 
nor of mankind with the Maker of the world. A lofty 
spire beara its own weight, and. withstands the force of 
the tempest, chiefly because it stands upright If it did 
not point plumb to the sky, it could not stand — it could 
not even have been erected. Wonderful likeness be- 
tween material and moral laws ! Like body and soul, 
they are joined for parallel and united action. In trying 
times, the safety of a man or a tower lies mainly in up- 
rightness. For want of it, many mighty are falling in 
our day, and great is the fall of them. Many confiding 
families are crushed under the i-uins of one huge specula- 
tion that has been reared without the plummet of right- 
eousness. 
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XLIX. 
THE WELL OF LIFE. 

" The mouth of a righteous man is a well of life."— x. 11. 

See what the Lord expects, and the world needs, from 
Cliristians. The mouth is taken as the principal channel 
by which the issues of life flow out for good or eviL It 
is a welL If it be full, it flows over; and if the over- 
flow be sweet water, the border wiU be fresh and green. 

The well's supply falls in rain from heaven, and secret- 
ly finds its way by hidden veins to the appointed open- 
ing. The overflow fringes the weU's brim with green, 
although the surrounding soil be barren. As the world 
is a wilderness, and the righteous are weUs in it, there is 
urgent nfeed that they should get supply for themselves in 
secret from above, and that the outcome of their conver- 
sation should be the means of reviving to all around. 

In a hot summer day, some years ago, I was sailing 
with a friend in a tiny boat, on a miniature lake, en- 
closed like a cup within a circle of steep bare Scottish 
hills. On the shoulder of the brown sun-burnt moun- 
tain, and full in sight, was a well, with a crystal stream 
trickling over its lip, and making its way down toward 
the lake. Around the well's mouth, and along the course 
of the rivulet, a belt of green stood out in strong contrast 
with the iron surfiuje of the rock aU around. " What do 
you make of that?" said my friend, who had both an 
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open eye to read the book of nature, and a heart all 
aglow with its lessons of love. We soon agreed as to 
what should be made of it It did not need us to make 
it into anything. There it was, a legend clearly printed 
by the finger of God on the side of these silent hills, 
teaching the passer-by how needful a good man is, and 
how useful he may be in a desert world. 

Let your heart take in by its secret veins what comes 
pure from heaven in showers of blessing ; so shall itself 
be full, and so shall its issues, as far as your influence ex- 
tends, contribute to fertilize the wildemesa The Lord 
looks down, and men look up, expecting to see a fringe 
of living green around the lip of a Christian's life-course, 
K we get good, we shall be good : if we be good, we shall 
do good This by a law of the new nature. Every 
creature after its kind, and the new creature too. 

The wicked have a power similarly exerted, but in an 
opposite direction, and with an opposite effeci The 
wicked are like the sea — ^the troubled sea. It is always 
heaving from its depths, and casting up refuse and salt 
spray upon the shore. A belt of barrenness runs all 
round It scalds the life out of every green thing with- 
in its reach. The sea cannot rest, and herbs upon its 
border cannot grow. Thus the ungodly act, constantly, 
inevitably by a law. The evil get evil, and do evil Sin 
propagates sin, and produces death. 

In our great cities there are many such restless salt 
seas. Thei*e are many clubs of corrupt men who, by the 
law of their nature, corrupt their neighboiuu There are 
men of false principles, of foul tongues, of callous hearts^ 
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of vicious lives. These cannot lie stilL They swing to 
and fro, and clash upon each other, and fling their own 
bitterness all round. Alas for unsuspecting youths who 
saunter careless on the edge! Eacti tender shoot of grace 
that may; in kindlier exposures, have begun to spring, is 
scorched out by these corrosive dropa All the borders of 
that sea are barrenness. Linger not within its tide-inarki 
Escape for youi: life. 
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L. 

EXPEKIENCE KEPT FOR USE. 

" Wise men lay up knowledge." — ^x. 14. 

Another brief definition of 'true wisdom. Many get 
knowledge, and let it go as fast as they get it. They 
put their winnings into a bag with holes. Tliey are 
ever learning, and never wiser. The part of wisdom is 
to treasure up experience, and hold it ready for use in 
the time and place of need. Everything may be turned 
to accoimt. In the process of accumulating this species 
of wealth, the wonders of the philosopher's stone may be 
more than realized. Even losses can be converted into 
gaina Every mistake or disappointment is a new lesson. 
Every fault you commit, and every glow of shame which 
suffuses your face because of it, may be changed into a 
most valuable piece of wisdom. Let nothing trickle out, 
and flow away useless. After one has bought wit at a 
heavy price, it is a double misfortune to throw it away. 
As a genei'al rule, the dearer it is the more useful it will 
be. The wisdom which God gives his creatures through 
the laws of nature is of this sort. The burnt child has, 
at a great price, obtained a salutary dread of the fire. 
None of the wisdom comes for nothing, either to old or 
young. Our Father in heaven gives us the best kind: 
and the best kind is that which is bought. The saddest 
thing is when people are always paying, and never pos- 
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sessing. Some men gain very large sums of money, and 
yet are always poor, because they have not the art of 
keeping it: and some leam much, yet never become wise, 
because they know not how to lay up the treasure. 

The cleverest people are in many cases the least success- 
ful. A man of moderate gifts, but steadfast acquisitive- 
ness, lays up more than a man of the brightest genius, 
whether the treasure sought be ' earthly substance or 
heavenly wisdom. It is often foimd that the meek and 
quiet spirit, whose life caste no glare around him, has a 
supply of oil in his vessel which wiU keep his lamp from 
going out in seasons of sudden surprisal, or long continued 
strain. Men, looking on the outward appearance, make 
great mistakes in judging of men. Those who give out 
little noise may have laid up much wisdom. There is 
great encouragement. In the Fountain Head is exhaust- 
less supply, and " He giveth liberally." It is a form of 
wealth that lies in little bulk ; one contrite heart will hold 
more than the world's balances are able to weigh. 
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LI. 

THE MONEY POWER 

" Tbe rich man's wealth is his strong city : the destruction of the pooi is their 

poverty." — ^x. 15. 

Here he is describing what is, rather than prescribing what 
ought to be. The verse acknowledges and proclaims a 
prominent feature in the condition of the world. It is 
not a command from the law of God, but a fact from the 
liistory of men. In all ages and in all lands money has 
been a mighty power ; and its relative importance in- 
creases with the advance of civilization. Money is one 
of the principal instruments by which the affairs of the 
world are turned ; and the man who holds that instru- 
ment in his grasp, can make himself felt in his age and 
neighbom-hood. It does not reach the divine purpose ; 
but it controls human action. It is constrained to be- 
come God's servant ; but it makes itself the master of 
man. 

It is an interesting and remarkable fact, that the Jews 
wield this power in a greater degree than any other 
people. Other channels of effort have been shut up from 
them, and consequently the main stream of the nation's 
energies has turned in the direction of money. This cir- 
cumstance explains at once how their position has been 
acquired ; but the ultimate design of Providence in the 
riches of the Jews cannot be seen as yet. Already the 
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germs of vast power are in possession of the Jews, but in 
the meantime, the want of a country of their own effec- 
tually checks its exercise. The mighty lever is in their 
hands, but they are comparatively powerless for want of a 
fulcrum to lean it on. The proposal to buy the land of 
Canaan has often been mooted among them. They could 
easily produce the price ; but other difficulties interpose. 
The power that " letteth" may soon be taken out of the 
way. In those eastern countries in our own day the angel 
of the Lord is doing wondrously ; it is our part, like 
Manoah and his wife, reverently to look on. All powers, 
and the money power among them, are in the hands of our 
Father ; nothing can happen amiss to his dear child. 

Over against tliis formidable power stands the counter- 
part wealcness, — " the destruction of the poor is their 
poverty. '' This feebleness of the body politic is as diffi- 
cult to deal with as its active diseases. If pauperism be 
not so acute an affection as crime, it is more widely 
spread, and requires as much of the doctor s care. Be- 
sides being an ailment itself, it is a predisposition to 
other and more dangeroiis evils. All questions have two 
sides, and so has this. On one side the rich ought to 
help the poor: on the other, the poor ought to help 
themselves. By both efforts, simultaneous and propor- 
tionate, pauperism may easily be managed : under either 
alone it is utterly unmanageable. It is the part of those 
who have strength without wealth, to labour diligently^ 
for daily bread, that those only who have neither strength 
nor wealth may be cast for support upon the rich. If 
the community are obliged to support the poor only. 
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the exertion will be healthful ; but if they are compelled 
to bear also the profligate, they will sink oppressed 
themselves beneath the load. The poor wie have always 
with us. This is the appointment of the Lord. To 
support them will do us good. It is more blessed to 
give than to receive. The vicious we have also with us, 
but to support them is pernicious both to them and us. 
We should correct and train them. But let it be known 
and reverenced as a providential law, that no possible 
amoimt of rates or contributions can relieve the poverty 
that is caused by idleness and intemperance among the 
population. Tlie disease is in its own nature incurable 
by that species of appliance. All such appliances feed 
the disease, and nourish it into strength. Though all the 
wealth of the nation were tlirown into the jaws of this 
monster, it would not be satisfied. The lean kine would 
eat up all the fat ones, and be themselves no fatter. A 
poor-rate increased to supply the children, while every 
enticement is offered to the wretched parents to spend 
their wages in dissipation, is like pouring water into a 
cistern which has not a bottom, and wondering why it is 
never filled. Wlien you have pom-ed in all your sub- 
'stance, it will be as empty as when you began. 

We are under law to God. The wheels of his provi- 
dence are high and dreadfuL If we presumptuously or. 
ignorantly stand in their way, they wiU crush us by their 
mighty movements. We must set ourselves, by social 
an-angements, to diminish temptations, and by moral ap- 
pliances to reclaim the vicious, if we expect to thrive, or 
even to exist as a community. Vice, positively cherished 
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by erroneous legislation, and neglected by a lukewarm 
religion, threatens to produce a poverty, such in magni- 
tude and kind as will involve rich and poor in one common 
destruction. Money answereth all things in its own legi- 
timate province of material supply ; but when beyond its 
province you ask it to stop the gaps which vice is making, 
it is a dumb idol — ^it has no answer to give at alL 

The stiiiggle between manufacturers and mechanics in 
the form of strikes, a kind of intermittent fever to which 
this country is eminently subject, offers a luminous com- 
mentary on this text. In these conflicts, the rich man's 
wealth is his strong city, and the destruction of the poor 
is their poverty. The masters have most money, and 
fewest mouths to filL They hold longer out, and gene- 
rally gain the victory, as the Russian army captured 
Kars, by starving the garrison. The men have little 
capital, and many thousand hungry wives and children. 
Poverty makes them weak, and the weak go to the waJL 
Their defeat is a great calamity : perhaps their victory 
would have been a greater. 

I would fain see the men in a position of greater inde- 
pendence ; but it would not be good for any class of the 
community if they had power, by numbers and combina- 
tion, to stop the channels of trade and overturn the rela- 
tion^ of society. The method is dangerous, and the 
measure of its success is fixed within narrow limits. In 
some instances and to some extent it may succeed, but as 
a general rule it must £sdL 

A large proportion of the penniless are in a greater or 
less degree reckless. Partly their recklessness has made 
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them poor ; and partly their poverty has made them reck- 
less. There is a reciprocal action in the process which 
enhances the result. When a multitude, who are all poor, 
combine for imited addon, rash and regardless spirits gain 
influence and direct the course. Such a spirit, powerful by 
the nmnbers whom it wields, is dangerous to every interest 
of the community. In this coimtry, working men might 
take possession of the strong city as well as their masters. 
They might make this " unrighteous manmion" their own 
fiiend. Money, though a bad master, is a good servant 
Money to the working men would answer aU the ends 
which the strike contemplates, if each, by patient industry 
and temperance, would save a portion for himself. If a 
thousand men, in a particular town, or of a particular 
trade, possessed on an average a free capital of fifty 
pounds each, the fi*uit of their own savings, they could 
maintain their own ground in a conflict with employers. 

* 

Their success would be sure, as far as their daim might be 
legitimate ; and their success would be salutary, both to 
themselves and their neighbours. 

Any great community of men is like a body. All 
members have not the same office, but each is useful — 
each is necessary in its own place. In virtue of their 
union, if one member sufier, aU the members suffer with 
it Thus, by the constitution of things, each has an in- 
terest in the welfare of all In arranging the laws of liis 
imiverse, the Creator has given a bounty on the exer- 
cise of charity, and imposed heavy taxes for the discourage- 
ment of quarrels between man and man, or between class 
and class. 
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The whole community of rich and poor, linked together 
in their various relations, may be likened to a living body. 
Suppose it to be the body of a swimmer in the water. 
The limbs and arms are imdemeath, toiling incessant to 
keep the head above the surface ; and the head, so sup- 
ported, keeps a look-out for the interests of the whole. 
If the head be kept comfortably above the water, and no 
more, the labour of the limbs will not be oppressive. But 
if a disagreement occur, and one member plot against 
another, damage wiU accrue to alL 

If the head thoughtlessly and proudly attempt to lift 
itself too high, thereby and immediately a double effort is 
entailed upon the labouring limbs — such an effort as they 
cannot long sustain. Wearied with the unnatiuul exer- 
tion, they soon begin to slacken their strokes, and, as a 
consequence, the head that imwisely sought to tower above 
its proper height sinks down beneath it. On the other 
hand, if the limbs beneath, jealous of the easy and honour- 
able and elevated position of the head, should intermit 
their strokes of set piu'pose to bring it down to their own 
level, they would ceitainly accomplish their object. Wlien 
the limbs beneath cease to strike out, the head helplessly 
sinks beneath the water. The head would indeed suffer, 
but the limbs which inflicted the suffering would have 
nothing to boast o£ Wlien the head came down, the 
breathing ceased and the blood got no renewing. The 
heart no longer, by its strong pulsations, sent the life blood 
through its secret channels to the distant limbs, and a cold 
cramp came creeping over them. Glad were they there- 
fore, if it were not too late, to strike forth again in order 
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to raise the head above the surface, as the only means of 
preserving their own life. 

The promiscuous mass of human beings that are welded 
together by their necessities and interests in tliis island is 
like a strong swimmer in the sea ; and alas ! it is too often 
like "a strong swinmier in his agony." Easily might the 
huge but well-proportioned body lie on the water in a 
cahn, and successfully buffet the waves when a storm 
comes on, if all the parts were willing to work in har- 
mony. We have the knowledge and the power, and the 
mateiial means, sufficient to maintain in comfort the 
whole population without turning any into slaves; but 
half our productive capacity is lost by the want of concert 
and co-operation. The head — and here we mean by that 
term merely those who have wealth and superior position 
— ^the head, in selfishness or silliness, unduly exalts 
itself There is a competition in costly luxuries which 
throws heavier toil down on the labouring class. In 
the shape of long hours, and night-work, and diminished 
wages, it entails an agony in those members of the body 
which minister to its demands. In some poor garret, or 
in some dark cellar, the racking strain is felt, and the in- 
mates know not whose weight has brought it on. In like 
manner, when the derangement begins below, the hurt is 
quickly thrown up to the head, and thence reverberates 
down to its soiu'ces, working reduplicated sorrow there. 

Head and members are all on the water. A great deep 
yawns beneatL Moderate exertion, if it be steady and 
imiform, will keep every part comfortably buoyant ; but 
mutual animosities work common ruin. The stoppage of 
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labour which brings down the head will soon paralyze the 
members: the inordinate uplifting of the head, which 
overtasks the toiling limbs, wiU rebound from the suffer- 
ings of the multitude a stroke of vengeance to lay the 
lofty low. 

Two truths stand conspicuously out from all this con- 
fusion. The world has a righteous Ruler, and the Ruler 
has a dislocated world to deal with. They speak of the 
progress and the perfection of the spedea We are far 
from the goal as yet, even if we be in the way to it. The 
sign from heaven that most surely marks its neighbour- 
hood is, One is our Master, even Christ, cund all we are 
brethren. When we see that beauteous bud swelling and 
bursting and blooming all over our land, we may safely 
conclude that her millennial summu* is nigh. 
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LII 
THE LIPS AND TONGUE 

** He that hideth Iiatred with lying lips, and he that uttereth a slander, is a fool. 
In the multitude of words there wanteth not sin : bat he that refraineth his 
lips is wise. Th^ tongue of the just is as choice sUver : the heart of the wicked 
is little worth. The lips of the righteous feed many : but fools die for want of 
wisdom."— X. 18-21. 

It is not safe for a man or woman to open the lips and 
permit the heart to pour itself forth by that channel with- 
' out selection or restraint. If the spring within were pure, 
the stream could not be too constant or too strong. But 
the heart is full of corruption ; and from a corrupt foun- 
tain sweet waters cannot flow. It is the part of a wise 
man to set a watch upon his own lipa This is a more 
profitable exercise, if it be less pleasant, than to set a 
watch on the lips of our neighbours. If we fling the door 
open, and allow the emotions to rush forth as they arise, 
it is certain that many of our words will be evil, and do 
evil. One who knows himself, if he cannot prevent evil 
thoughts from swelling and swarming m his breast, will 
at least lay a restraint upon his lips, and check their 
outgo. Weigh the words : those of them that are allowed 
to take wing should be few and chosen. 

To refrain, that is, to bridle back the lips, is an exer- 
cise hard and healthful to our spirits. It requires some 
practice to make one skilful in it ; but skill in that art 
will be very profitable in the long-run. It is easier, and 
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more natural, when one is full of emotions, to open the 
sluices, and let the whole gush forth in an impetuous 
stream of words. It is easy, but it is not right ; it is 
pleasant to natui^e, but it is offensive to God, and hurtful 
to men. You must consider well, and pull the bridle 
hard, and permit no false, or proud words to pass the bar- 
rier of the Ups. Strangle the evil thoughts as they are 
coming to the birth, that the spirits which troubled you 
within may not go forth embodied to trouble also the 
world- 

" The tongue of the just,'' that is, the stream of words 
that flows from it, "is like choice silver." Silver is 
bright, and pure, and not corrosive. It may safely be 
applied to the body, whether on a sound place or on a 
sore. Certain surgical instruments, that penetrate the 
human body, and come in contact with the blood, must 
be made of silver. Otber materials would be liable to 
contract rust, and thereby inflame the wound. Silver, 
applied as a healing instrument, does not bite like an 
adder, and leave a poison festering behind. Thus, when 
an operation of faithfulness becomes necessary, the tongue 
of the just is a safe instrument wherewith to probe the 
sores of a brother's souL Its soft, sweet answer tumetli 
away wratL The truth spoken will perform the needfiil 
operation ; and spoken in love, it will not leave the seeds 
of fever behind- A biting, corrosive tongue is a curse 
alike to the serpent who wields it, and the victims whom 
it strikes. 

There is another object, which in common language is 
constantly said, and in common understanding is insto^utly 
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felt, to be like a belt of silver. It is a river, when it lA 
seen from a great height following its graceful windings 
over the plain. AU along its margin the watered gromid 
i3 fresh and green. So would it be if we conld obtain a 
heaven-high viewpoint, whence the eye could trace the 
stream of love and truth which flows from a good man's 
lips as he plods over the plain of human life from the 
spring-head of his new birth to his point of disappearance 
on the shore of eternity. Softly and sweetly it shines, 
like a silver stream, on the dark ground of life, and like 
it too is fringed on either side with a growth of good- 
ness. 

"The lips of the righteous feed many.*' Themselves 
satisfied from the Lord's own hand, they wiU feed others. 
This bread of life which the disciples distribute is not 
like common bread. The more you give of it to the 
needy, the more remains for yoiu* own use. It is the bread 
which Jesus blesses in the wilderness — the bread from 
heaven, which Jesus is ; and when from his hand, and at 
his bidding, you have fed three thousand on five loaves, 
you will have more bread remaining in your baskets than 
the stock you began with. Christ's miracles had a body 
and a souL The inner spiiit was embodied in sensible 
act, and the sensible act enclosed an inner spirit. In the 
act of feeding hungry thousands, through the ministry of 
the twelve, he was training them in the elements of their 
apostolic work. As their hands then distributed bread to 
the body, so their lips fed many souls, by the bread of 
life which came down from heaven, and dwelt richly 
within them. It is a high calling to be stewards of 

17 
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tliese mysteries. The Lord s disciples are made mediators 
between the source of life and those that are perishing. 
He blesses. He breaks, He is the bread of life, but all 
the disciples stand round Him, getting from His hands, 
and giving to those who will receiva A Christian's lips 
should keep knowledge; in the heart a precious store, 
through the lips a perennial flow for the feeding of 
many. 

Behold the mutual relations of faith and love— of trust 
in Jesus the Saviour, and active efibrt for the good of 
men. Getting much from Him, you will feel the neces- 
sity of giving to others ; giving much to others, you will 
experience more the necessity of drawing ever fresh sup- 
plies from the fountainhead. They who abide in Christ 
will experience a sweet necessity of doing good to men ; 
they who really try to do good to men will be compelled 
to abide in Clirist, as a branch abides in the vina ' 

" Fools die for want of wisdom." So far from beincr 
helpful to others, they have nothing for themselves. They 
have taken no oil in their vessels, and the flame of their, 
lamp dies out 
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LIII. 

THE BLESSING OF THE LOKD MAKETH EICH 

" The blessing of the Lord^ it xnaketh rich, and he addeth no sorrow with it." — 

X. 22. 

The truth here is twofoli The cord, as it lies, seems 
single, but when you begin to handle it, you find it 
divides easily into two. It means that God's blessing 
gives material wealth ; and also, that they are rich who 
have that blessing, although they get nothing more. 

(1.) The silver and the gold are his, and he gives them 
to whomsoever he will A business may prosper at one 
time, and decay at another, while no one is able to detect 
the cause. It is not by accident. He who rules in the 
highest, reaches down to the minutest concerns of this 
world, and controls them alL Long ago, a cei-tain people 
diligently plied their agricultural labours, and carefully 
watched over their household affairs ; and yet misfortune 
succeeded misfortime, and general poverty was closing 
round the commonwealth. They could not read on earth 
the causes of their failure, but a voice from on high pro- 
claimed it : — " Ye have sown much, and bring in little ; 
ye eat, but ye have not enough; ye drink, but ye are 
not filled with drink ; ye clothe you, but there is none 
warm ; and he that eameth wages, eameth wages to pul 
it into a bag with holes. Thus saith the Lord of hosts, 
Consider your ways'' (Hag. i 6, 7). They had forgotten 
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God, and lie had withheld his blessing. There is the 
religion of the case, and the philosophy of it too. Will a 
poor, short-sighted creature prate about the causes of 
things, to the exclusion of God's displeasure against sin, 
as if there were no causes of things which lie beyond our 
view ? There are causes of things, which we have never 
seen yet. He is a sounder philosopher, as well as a better 
Christian, who owns that the blessing of the Lord has 
something to do with the prosperity of his business. 

(2.) But his blessing makes rich — His blessing is 
riches, although the wealth of the world should all flee 
away. " Godliness, with contentment, is great gain." Here 
is a mixture prescribed by the AU-wise, for satisfying a 
soul, and attaining success in life. 

" He addeth no sorrow with it." The word seems to 
imply that there are two ways of acquiring wealth. Some 
people grow rich without God's blessing, and some groTv 
rich by it. It would appear that the god of this world 
gives riches to his subjects sometimes, when neither giver 
nor getter owns the supremacy of the Almighty, and that 
God himself gives riches to some who are his children. 
Wherein lies the difference, since both the godless and 
the godly have gotten wealth ? It Ues here : He addeth 
no sorrow with it, but that other lord does. 

When you are permitted to obtain wealth on which 
you do not seek and do not get God's blessing, that 
wealth becomes a sorrow. There is no more manifest 
mark of a righteous providence now seen protruding 
through into time, than the sorrow that comes with ill- 
gotten wealtL It lies like a burning spark on the con- 
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fidence, wUch will not out all the rich man's daj^d. 
Sometimes the wealth is scattered by means that the 
public, with one voice, pronounce judgment-like. Some^ 
times it becomes waters of strife, to desolate his family 
after the winner has been laid in the dust. There are 
many arrows of judgment in the Almighty's quiver. Men 
may well tremble, when they find themselves growing 
rich on a trade whose secrets they are obliged to hide in 
their own hearts, and dare not pour out before the All- 
seeing day by day. To heap up these treasures, is to 
treasure up ^vrath over their own head. 

If you take God into your coimsels, and so grow rich, 
there will be no bitterness infused into your gains. It is 
a common practice to constitute firms for trade, and exhi- 
bit their titles to the public with a single name, "and 
company." Most partnerships, indeed, appear to the 
world in that form. Such a man, and company ; this is 
all about the business that the passing stranger learns 
from the sign-board ; but, imder that indefinite and com- 
prehensive addition, who are included ? What deeds and 
what doers does that mercantile formula conceal ? Ah ! 
what some do in the dark beneath that veil ! Now and 
then the world is startled by its accidental rending, and 
Ihe exposure of a nest of night-birds in the light of day ; 
but the full disclosure awaits another rending and another 
light. Reverently take the All-seeing into your com- 
mercial company and counsels. If you cast Him out, 
there is no saying, there is no imagining whom you may 
take in. When these counsels cease to be godly, they 
are "earthly and sensual ;'' and a terrible experience tells 
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that no effectual barrier Kes between these and the next 
step— " devilish/' More especially those who have once 
made a Christian profession, if they allow themselves 
to engage in transactions on which they dare not ask 
God to look — if they glide into a business, for its gain, 
which is incongruous with prayer for a blessing, will 
probably be left to go greater lengths in shame than other 
men. 

One peculiar excellence of the riches made in a com- 
pany from whoSe councils (Jod is not banished is, that the 
wealth will not hurt its possessors, whether it abide with 
them or take wings and fly away. A himian soul is so 
made that it cannot safely have riches next it If they 
come into direct contact, they wiU clasp it too closely ; 
if they remain, they wither the soul's life away ; if they 
are violently wrenched off, they tear the soul's life asun- 
der. Whether, therefore, you keep them or lose them, if 
you dasp them to your soul with nothing more spiritual 
between, they will become its destroyer. Certain tor- 
tures that savages have invented and applied to human 
bodies, bear an analogy to the process by which his 
money makes the miser miserable, alike when it aJbides 
with liim and when it departs. They wrap the body of 
the living victim aU roimd in a thick impermeable plas- 
ter, and then set him free. If the covering remains, all 
the pores of the body are clogged, the processes of nature 
are impeded, and the life pines away ; if it is torn off, it 
tears the skin with it — ^the pain is sooner over, but it is 
more severe. Thus the soul of a thorough worldling is 
either choked by wealth possessed, or torn by wealth 
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taken away. Out of that dread dilemma he caimot 
wriggle. The laws of God have shut him in. 

Those who get riches should bewttre lest a sorrow be 
added to them, more weighty than all their wortL The 
Maker of the soul is its Portion ; He made it for Himself 
When riches are clasped closest to the heart, He is slight- 
ed and dishonoured. An idol has usurped his throne. 
" Covetousness is idolatry." For this veiy end Christ has 
come that a man might take the Holiest into his bosom, 
and yet not be consumed. Put on Chrifit. Seek first 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness, and these 
other things may be safely added outside. If riches be 
added outside, while Christ is taken closest in, the riches 
there will not hiuli their owner while they remain, nor tear 
him asimder when they depart. When your " life is hid 
with Chiist in God," you will live there, whatever amount 
of the world's possessions may be attached outside ; and 
though, in some social concussion, all the world's thick 
day should drop off, you will scarcely be sensible of a 
change. If you be Christians, if you have put on Christ, 
great riches may come and go ; you will not be clogged 
while you have them ; you will not be naked when they 
leave. But if the wealth be the first and inner wrapping 
of the soul, how shall that soul ever get into contact with 
the Saviour, that life from its fountain may flow into the 
dead? Many disciples of Jesus prosper in the world: 
few who have courted and won the world in their youth, 
become disciples in their old age. It is easy for a Chris- 
tian to be rich, but hard for a rich man to become a Chris- 
tian. 
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LIV. 



A FOOL'S SPORT. 

" It is as sport to a fool to do mischief." — z. 23. 
** Fools make a mock at sin." — ^xiv. 9. 

Costly sport this I We are wont to wonder at the stupid 
despot who set fire to his capital that he might see the 
blaze ; but there are many greater fools in the world than 
ha The fire that Nero kindled in Imperial Rome was 
soon put out ; the flame which sin for sport lights up can 
never be quenched. "Ye have kindled a fire in mine 
anger, which shall bum for ever" (Jer. xvii. 4). 

To do mischief is one evil ; to make sport of the mis- 
chief which you have done is another and a worse. A 
swearer frequently pours out a volume of filth and blas- 
phemy in a fit of exuberant mirthfulness. " The Lord will 
not hold him guiltless who taketh his name in vain." To 
be held guilty by the Judge of men in that day, is a 
heavy price for a moment's mirth. Besides offending 
the Divine Majesty, an oath offends also the little ones 
for whom our Father specially cares. The sounds fall 
upon a tender conscience like drops of scalding fire upon 
the flesL The fool pays dear for his mirth, when he 
incurs on account of it the anger of the orphan's Almighty 
Friend Another species of mischief often done in sport 
is to make a neighbour drunk by practising upon the in- 
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experience of the young, or the depraved tastes of the 
aged. We have all seen some instances of this amuse- 
menti, and heard of mora This is wickedness of the very 
worst kind. The crime of a robber who maims your 
body, is venial in comparison of his who by stealth lays 
a paralysis at once upon your soul within, and your limbs 
without We often hear of those who deal in strong 
drink ^ving it for money to children, until the cliildi-en 
are laid helpless in the gutter. To do this for gain is a 
great crime, but to do it for sport is a greater. I can- 
not find a name for the man who deliberately makes 
amusement for himself by defacing God's image from a 
brother s souL If any of these occupy the position, they 
have certainly forfeited the character of gentlemen. They 
are destitute stlike of godliness and manliness. Brutal 
would be an improper designation ; devilish, though in- 
sufficient, is the most suitable that language can supply. 

There is not so much of this in our day as there was 
in the past generation. Of late there has been some faith- 
fulness and earnestness in dragging these abominations to 
the light. Tlie light these deeds of darkness cannot bear. 

Perhaps the arrow would more readily find a joint in 
the harness to penetrate by, if I should name some sins 
that seem really lighter, and more fit for sport. Some 
I^eople tell lies to children, with the view of enjoying a 
laugh at their credulity. This is to make a mock at sin, 
and they are fools who do it. The tendency in a cliild 
to believe whatever it is told, is of God for good. It is 
lovely. It seems a shadow of primeval innocence glancing 
by. We should reverence a child's simplicity. Touch it 
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only with truth. Be not the first to quench that lovely 
trustfulness, by lies. 

It is emphatically the part of a fool to mock at sin. 
God counted it serious, when, to deliver us from its 
power, he covenanted to give his Son to die. Christ 
counted it serious, when he sufiered for it. All holy 
beings stand in awe before it Angels imfallen look on 
in wonder, and converted men who have been delivered 
from dt, fear it with an exceeding great fear. Only the 
victims who are under its benumbing power, and exposed 
to its eternal curse, can make light of sin. 

The laugh is a sjnnptom of cowardice, rather than of 
courage. It is not in the power of a human being to 
laugh at sin, if he look in its face. The mirth of these 
mockers is but a violent effort to shut their eyes or turn 
round. Sin in its two grand alternative aspects — sin 
putting Christ to grief, or casting men into heU — sin is 
not a laughable thing at alL He who mocks at it, ex- 
pecting thereby to gain a character for courage, is a 
coward who dares not to confront its issues, and liysteii- 
cally strives to stifle his fear. 

To mock at sin now, is the way to the place of eternal 
weeping. They who weep for sin now, will rejoice in a 
Saviour yet. Blessed are they that so mourn, for they 
shall be comforted. 

Those who make a mock at Bin are obliged also to 
mock at holiness. This is the law of their condition. 
" Evil men and seducers shall wax worse and worse.'* To 
laugh at sin and to laugh at holiness are but two sides of 
one thing. They cannot be separated. Those who make 
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mirth of goodness persuade themselves that'they are only 
getting amusement from the weakness of a brother. Let 
them take care. If that in a Christian which you make 
sport of be a feature of his Redeemer's likeness, He whose 
likeness it is, is looking on, and will require it. Let 
the merry-makers see to it, when they are raising a 
laugh at the softness of a Christian, lest they be really 
scorning the gentleness of Christ, reflected in the mirror 
of a disciples life-course. God is not mocked. 
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LV. 
FEAES REALIZED AND HOPES FULFILLED. 

*' The fear of the wicked, it shall come upon him : bat the desire of the righteous 

shall be granted."— x. 24. 

We are not to understand from this verse that the 
wicked have only fear, and the righteous have only desire 
or hope. The wicked have hope as well as fear : the 
righteous have fear as well as hope. Both characters 
experience both emotions. In this respect, one thing 
happens to alL The dread of evil and the desire of 
good tumultuate and struggle for the mastery in a human 
breast all through this present life, whether the pei-son 
be a child of God or the servant of sin. Tlie difference 
between the righteous and the wicked lies not in the 
existence of these emotions within them now, but in their 
issue at last. In each character there are the same two 
emotions now : in each, at the final reckoning, one of 
these emotions will be realized and the other disap- 
pointed. Tlie wicked in life both hoped and feared ; at 
the issue of all things his fear will be embodied in fact, 
and his hope will go out like a lamp whexx its oil is done. 
The righteous in life both hoped and feared ; at the issue 
of all things his hope will be satisfied, and his fear will 
vanish, as imaginary spectres that terrified the benighted 
traveller disappear with the day. Fear and hope were 
common to the two in time ; at the border of eternity 
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the one will be relieved irom all his fear, the other will 
be deprived of all his hope. The wicked will get what 
he feared, and miss what he hoped ; the righteous will 
get what he hoped, and miss what he feared. Ah ! how 
deep this difference is ! One has his hopes all realized, 
and his fears aU disappointed ; the other has his fears all 
fulfilled, and his hopes quenched in despair. 

It is not very difficult to ascertain what are the chief 
fears and desires of a wicked man. Cleaving to his sins, 
he is in enmity against God. The terrors of the Lord 
glance from time to time like lightning in his conscience, 
and he trembles at every quiver of the light, lest it be a 
bolt of wrath sent to strike him through. When one 
flash has passed and not smitten him, he gathers breath 
again, and is glad he has escaped ; but ere he is aware, he 
is wincing beneath another. He fears the wrath of God 
and the punishment of sin. What does he desire or 
hope ? His desire for time is the indulgence of his appe- 
tites ; his desire for eternity is that there should be no 
God, or, at least, that he should not be just to mark 
iniquity. This desire shall not be gratified ; for God is, 
and is the rewarder of them that seek Him. It is a 
desperate throw to risk your soul and its eternity on the 
expectation that God will turn out to be imtrue, and that 
the wicked shall not be cast away. This is the desire of 
every unrenewed, unreconciled man, whether he confess 
it to himself or not ; and this desire must be disappointed. 
The hope of the sinner will perish when Christ shall come 
in the clouds of heaven and sit upon the throne of judg- 
ment But the fear of the wicked — ^what did he fear? 
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In ^pite of all his hopes, he feared death, and judgment, 
and eternity. His fear shall come upon him. All that a 
sinner feared shall come upon the sinner — ^all that he feared, 
and more. Tlie fruits of good and of evil are equal as they 
are opposite. Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man the terrible things 
which God hath prepared for them that hate Him. Those 
who heard Noah preaching righteousness, and refused to 
repent, would nevertheless sometimes be conscious of fear 
under the patriarch's denunciationa But even those of 
them who feared the most had no conception of such a 
flood as that which came and covered them. The terrors 
of wrath that sometimes work in a sinner's conscience are 
but drops from an ocean infinite. The fear of the wicked, 
when it comes, wiU be greater than all that the wicked 
feared — ^greater by the difference between time and 
eternity. The expectation of the wicked shall perish. 
If the master of a ship at sea should, through carelessness 
or wilfulness, in spite of warnings, deviate from his course 
and hold on, with all sail set, by a false reckoning ; and 
if he should expect and say, when told of his error, that 
he would escape — that there would turn out to be jio 
rock to strike upon, that he would no doubt get safe into 
the desired haven — ^what would become of his expecta- 
tion ? It would perish when his ship struck on a stormy 
shore. 

In the voyage over life to eternity there is, indeed, one 
difference. No one has gone over the voyage and re- 
turned to tell that the rocks are really there. And if 
men persist in refusing to believe whatever they cannot 
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see, they must even be left to themselyea But a message 
has been sent out to ua We can make only one voyage 
over this sea, and the Lord of that better hmd has sent out 
directions and a chart to guide us in. Most certain it is, 
if heaven and hell — if sin and salvation, be real, the ex- 
pectation of the wicked shall perish. 

The desire of the righteous shall be granted ; what, 
then, shall become of his fears? What becomes of the 
darkness when the daylight shines ? It is gona Such 
are the fears that agitate the bosoms of God's dear chil- 
dren here in the body. Wlien Clirist comes, His coming 
shall be like the morning. But, meantime, let it be care- 
fully noted that the saints are subject to fears. The 
promise to believers is not that they shall never fear ; it 
is that the thing feared will never come upon them. 
What are their fears ? They fear sometimes that God's 
anger wiU lie upon them yet ; and sometimes they fear 
that, in time of temptation, they may fall away. But 
though these terrors disturb them, the thing they dread 
can never come. "There is now no condemnation to 
them that are in Christ Jesus ;" and " they are kept by 
the power of God through faith vmto salvation, ready to 
be revealed." Their desire shall be granted ; and what is 
their desire ? It is twofold : that they may be pardoned 
through the blood of Christ, and renewed after his image. 
When these are the desires of our souls, how safe we are ! 
If these desires were left unfulfilled, God our Saviour 
would be disappointed in His plan, and stript of His 
glory. These desires are the desires of the Almighty 
Redeemer of men, and He will do all His pleasure. 
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When I fear what He hates, my fears will be driven 
away like smoke before the wind ; when I desire what 
He loves, all my desires will be gratified, even to the 
whole, of the kingdom. Behold the golden chain on 
which a disciple's hope hangs down from heaven — " All 
things are yours, and ye are Chiist's and Chiist is God's" 
Cor. iii 22, 23). 
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LVI. 

THE PASSING WHIRLWIND AND THE STTRE 

FOUNDATION. 

" As ihe whirlwind passeth^ so is the wicked no more : but tlie righteous is an 

everlasting foundation." — x. 25. 

The course of the wicked througli tiine is like the pas- 
sage of a whirlwind over a continent Life moves quickly, 
like the wind. When seen from eternity it is as nothing. 
A wicked life is like the wind in the violence and eccen- 
tricity of its movements. The soul that has no hope in 
Jesus is driven up and down like chaff in a tempest. It 
is dashed from side to side a while, and at last thrown 
into the sea or the flamea The righteous is an everlast- 
ing foundation. He cannot be moved. Though the 
mountains should be cast into the sea, the righteous man's 
standing remains unshaken, untouched. The heavens 
and the earth shall pass away, but he who has made the 
Eternal God his refuge will never be removed. " Neither 
death nor life, neither things present nor things to come," 
neither men nor devils, can ever drive or draw the feeblest 
disciple from his confidence. The Lord will " lay a sure 
foundation;" and " he tliat believeth shall not make haste" 
(Isa. xxviii 1 6). These two promises lie together in the 
scripture. When your heart's hope is fixed on that pre- 
cious comer stone, you need not be thrown into a flutter 
by the fiercest onset of the world and its god. 

18. 
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LVIL 
THE GREATNESS OF LITTLE THINGS. 

" As yinegar to the teeth, and as smoke to the eyes, so is the sluggard to them 

that send him." — z. 26. 

The minor morals are not neglected in the Scriptures. 
Cleanliness and punctuality have their place in religion 
as well as the weightier matters of the law. These lesser 
features must be all filled in ere the beauty of the Lord 
be seen upon us. There may be the main things that 
constitute the backbone of Christianity, and yet the cha- 
racter may be imperfect and imgainly. There may be 
feith, righteousness, and truth, and yet little of the love- 
liness of the bride prepared to meet her husband. Even 
a Christian has much need to pray that the Lord would 
perfect that which concemeth him. Even when the sub- 
stantial groundwork has been attaLaed, you can do little 
to honour the Lord, or to win a brother, until the minuter 
features of the heavenly pattern be imprinted on your 
life. 

You would not select activity and pimctuality as the 
cardinal tests of a man's condition before God : and yet 
these things ajre by no means of trifling importance. To 
be a sluggard is a great blemish. Such a spot may 
sometimes be on one who is a child of God, but it is not 
the spot of God's children. " What thy hand finds to do, 
do it with thy might'' Sluggishness is a continual injiuy 
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inflicted on others. It is a cutting, vexing thing. If 
we are Christ's we should crucify this self-pleasing affec- 
tion of the flesh. One of the Christian laws is to look, 
not every man on his own things, but every man also on 
the things of others. If we would adorn the doctrine of 
Christ, we must be active, early, pimctuaL It is a sin to 
waste another man's time, as much as to waste his pro- 
perty. " Whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of Grod.'' 
No doubt it is the natural disposition of some people to 
be slovenly, and imexact. But what is your religion 
worth if it do not correct such a propensity ? A person 
who is nimbler in body and spirit than you may find it 
an easier thing to fulfill his appointments; but he has 
some other weak side which he must watch, " Watch and 
pray,'' each at his own weak side, " that ye enter not 
into temptation." If any man be in Christ, he is a new 
creature. K the new life is strong in the heart, it will 
send its warm pulses down to the extremest member. It 
should be the delight of a disciple, to be leaving the 
things that are behind, and pressing forward to what lies 
yet before. It should be like the meat and drink of a 
disciple to be making progress in bringing unto captivity 
to the obedience of Christ those thoughts that hitherto 
have been allowed to run wild. Ye are God's husbandry. 
Our effort should be to bring aU the outspread field of 
life under cultivation — ^to leave no comer lying waste. 
In olden times when land in this country was not so 
much valued, many portions, a strip by the roadside here, 
and a comer beside a stream there, were allowed to 
escape notice, and to lie unsown. But as its value in- 
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dhsasecly and became better known, useless roads were 
broken up^ and useless hedged puUed out^ and every yard 
oi^ soil turned to account A man's life is the field that 
belongs to the great heavenly Husbandman. It is not 
enough to cultivate its middle. Every comer should be 
turned up and occupied. Those who are bent on mnVing 
richj know well how much depends on taking care of 
smdl fragments. If we were wisely ambitious of becom< 
ing riilwards God, we would nof cast anything away. 
The farthest advanced Christian may be known by his 
care to serve Christ in little things, which others leave to 
chance — by his care to cultivate for Christ those little 
comers of life, which others allow to be filled with weeds. 
When any portions of the field, even outside edges and 
comers, are left unsown, uncared for, the roots and seeds 
which grow on these, spread widely and injure alL It is 
sad to see the whole field damaged by the weeds that run 
to seed on its borders. Do we not see a Christian life 
marred and made almost useless by certain minor outside 
parts of it not being Christianized. The smallest extre- 
mity should be occupied for the Lord as well as the heart. 
And remember, although the heart is the chief thing as 
to acceptance with God, the smallest things of life often 
become the most important for his service in the world. 
It is precisely at the extremities of our life-course, those 
parts that run out into diminutive points, that we come 
into contact with others. If these little outside things 
which they feel be not baptized in the spirit of Christy 
we have no means of letting them feel our Christianity 
at all A Christian in the city may be called to make a 
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bargain with a man, or keep an appointment with him, 
a hmidred times for once that he is called to tell his 
views of the Gospel, and the ground of his hope. There- 
fore, unless in these common things, these little outside 
points, we witness for Christ, we shall seldom have it in 
our power to witness for him at aU. Let every one 
please his neighbour for his good to edification. 

There is in your house a central cistern for containing 
water, and it is supplied from the river or the spring. Out 
from that cistern, at its lip, go many channels leading to 
all parts of the house, for the use of aU the inmates. If 
the cistern be nearly full — filled in almost all its bulk, 
and yet not filled to the lip, so as to cover the mouth of 
the outgoing channels, all these channels will remain dry, 
and none of the inmates will get any supply of virater. 
The cistern is almost full, — a little more would make it 
overflow, — and yet to the household, in their several de- 
partments of labour, it is very much the same as if it were 
empty. They get none. There is not an overflow. It 
is not so fiill as to go into these branching channels, and 
appear at their farthest extremities, with constant pressure, 
ready to burst out at a touch. 

I think I see many a Christian useless to the world in 
this way. He is almost full, but not overflowing. He is 
concerned about the great things of eternity ; but he is 
not so completely possessed as to let the spirit of Christ 
flow over into the smallest, commonest things of daily life. 
These remain hard and dry like the world. But it is by '^ 
these that he touches others, and therefore, real Christian 
though he be, he does little good to others ; perhaps he 
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does hann to others by misrepresenting Christ to them, 
and even misrepresenting himself 

He who is a Christian in little things, is not a little 
Christian. He is the greatest Christian, and the most 
usefuL The baptism of these little outlying things shows 
that he is full of grace, for these are grace's overflowings ; 
and they are ever the overflowings of the full well that 
refresh the desert. The great centre must be fully occu- 
pied before the stream can reach that outer edge. 
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LVIII. 

HONESTY IS THE BEST POLICY. 

'* A false balance is abomination to the Lord ; but a jnst weight is his 

deligbt." — ad. 1. 

From my youth I have been better acquainted with this 
verse than with any other in the book, because I was wont 
to read it with much interest when I was a little boy, 
engraved in antique characters on a mouldering stone over 
the gateway of a market in the city of Perth. In the 
times immediately after the Reformation, when the word 
of God was new to the people, it was much valued. 
Through the spread of that word the nation had been 
emancipated from a bondage of many generations. After 
the long darkness, men rejoiced in the light. They were 
not ashamed of their deliverer. All classes felt and 
acknowledged their obligations to the Bible. In this 
respect our lot has fallen on worse times. Direct appeal 
to the scriptures seems to be counted a violation of taste 
in places of power. When that writing from the law of 
the Lord mouldered away by age, the magistrates did not 
engrave it again in their restored market-place. The 
motto of another city, "Let Glasgow flourish by the 
preaching of the word," has dwindled down to " Let Glas- 
gow flourish." The legend became curt when the age 
grew camaL These straws show how the current has 
been running ; but there is reason to hope that the tide 
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has already turned It is refreshing to observe how the 
early reformers appealed to the scriptures as the supreme 
arbiter in human affairs. It was an evil day for the 
nation when rulers began to ignore the Bible, and govern 
as if God had never spoken to men. Rulers and subjects, 
buyers and sellers alike should love the Bible. Its law 
only can keep the world right. 

The precept is abundantly plain. It requires no ex- 
position. One of the ways in which dishonest selfishness 
strives to attain its ends is to use false weights and mea- 
sures in the market As civilization advances, fewer 
opportunities occur of successfully accomplishing this trick. 
Other forms of deceit have crept in and cast into the shade 
the old-fashioned dishonesty. The modem dealer finds it 
more possible to cheat in the quality than in the quantity 
of the artida Dishonesty of either kind, of every kind, 
is abomination to the Lord. Justice is His delight, alike 
in the weight of the goods and their worth. Though an 
honest man should get no thanks from the world, he 
ought to count it an abundant reward for all his self- 
sacrifice that the world's Judge sees every righteous deed, 
and delights in it. God claims to be in merchandise, and 
to have his word circling through all its secret dbannela 
When this ssrtt is awanting, forthwith they become cor- 
rupt. Many men would fain banish God fix)m his world. 
They are not Atheists. Ttey are willing to meet Him 
by appointment on the Sabbath, and in the church, 
on condition that they shall be allowed to buy and sell 
without Him aU the rest of the week. You may as well 
expect to escape from the air as from His presence. " In 
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TTitn we live and move and have our being." The only 
man who in merchandise is happy or safe, is the man who. 
while trying to plea^ his customer over the counter, tries 
also to please God. We ought, in this bustling commu- 
nity, to be aware that un&ir trickery in disposing of goods 
is a sin that " dotli most easily beset us." When a prac- 
tice becomes common, it ceases to attract attention, and 
if it be evil, it escapes reproof, by reason of its prevalence. 
It would be our wisdom to suspect ourselves on our ex- 
posed side. It is in a crowd that you are apt to lose your 
money, or your good conscience. When you have cleverly 
concluded a bargain by concealment and falseliood, the 
loss is not all on one side. The seller suffers more by 
that transaction than the buyer. He leaves the shop 
with a damaged article, you remain with a defiled con- 
science. It is more blessed to ^ve than to receive ; and 
the counterpart is a terrible truth, — it is more cursed to 
be an intake than to be taken in. 

But there is much actual dishonesty where the parties 
have not a deliberate intention to deceive. A man's 
judgment leans sadly over to the side of his own interest. 
He has a bias in his own favour, and unless he be both 
watchful and prayerful, he will enter ere he is aware into 
the temptation, and give a false tone to his statements 
without admitting to himself the design of telling liea 
This kind of dishonesty is stiU dishonest. A man may 
indeed innocently make a mistake, but the innocent mis- 
takes will, on an average, as frequently fiivour your cus- 
tomers as yourselvea K they are aU on your own side, 
they are not innocent There is a rule by which we may 
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escape this danger. I have seen a mechanic working with 
the appropriate tools upon a piece of wood, in order to 
bring its surface to a perfect level After he had wrought 
some time, he took a rule and laid it along his work, 
bending his head and looking, to ascertain whether the 
rule and the wood plied to each other along their whole 
length, or whether daylight appeared anywhere between 
them. When the work had so far advanced that the rule 
and the wood touched each other throughout their length, 
the workman, not yet satisfied, turned the rule round the 
other way, and looked again. Why ? He did not trust 
the rule ; there might, for aught he knew, be a slight 
bend in it ; and though the plank and it agreed, both 
might be uneven. By reversing the rule, he removes aU 
chance of deception. His object is not that the plank 
should appear, but that it should be straight. Go and do 
likewise. You lay your rule along the transaction, and 
the two agree. But one's heart is deceitful ; perhaps it is 
inclined to yourself a little. Beverse the rule. Put 
yomrself in the customer's place, and the customer in 
yours. Would you then like the same representation to 
be made, and the same price to be paid? This is a 
method for detecting an unfeir bias in our bargains, which 
the Redeemer himself condescended to supply — " What- 
soever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even 
BO unto them." 

If I speak plainly, even bluntly, against dishonest 
shifts, it is not that I have any prejudice against trade. 
I honour merchandise. I place merchants on equality 
with princes in my esteem. I think the time is coming 
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when their position wiU be more honourable still To a 
greater extent every year, the surplus produce of one 
country is required to supply the increasing wants of an- 
other. This is a great providential arrangement for bring- 
ing and binding the nations into one. Merchants are the 
true ambassadors of nations, conducting their intercourse 
and interlacing their interests. The longer the world 
last-s, it will become more difficult for nation to go to 
war with nation. They are undergoing a dovetailing 
process, aad every year interpenetrating each other with 
deeper and deeper indentations. Merchants are the en- 
gmeers and artificers in that mighty process of Provi- 
dence for binding the peoples of the earth together by 
their interests, and perhaps for preparing among them the 
way of the Lord. Between east and west, north and 
south, barbarian and civilized, merchants are the me- 
diators accredited and sent by the Supreme. As the 
atmosphere touching both, mediates for blessed purposes 
between the sea and the earth, relieving the sea of its 
surplus water, and pouring it over the thirsty ground; 
so the dass of merchants mediate between the different 
countries of the world, making the produce of all the pro- 
perty of each, and the produce of each the property of all. 
It is because I see the greatness of merchandise that I 
strive for its purity. When the truth of God, as a pre- 
serving salt, shall pervade the fountain in the merchants' 
hearts, the outgoing streams of traffic will be pure, and 
the whole landscape will wave with the blossoms of love 
and the fruits of righteousness. Though dishonesty be 
concealed, its effects cannot be diminished. The world is 
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under law to God. Falsehood, in proportion to its amount, 
poisons Mid paralyses the whole mercantile system. It is 
a bitterness in the spring which, according to its extent, 
will infallibly tell in scorching the land with barrenness. 
The system of nature is constructed so as to fit into truth. 
The world has been made for honest men. The dishonest 
I'ack and rend it, like gravel among the wheels of a 
machine. But if lies impede the motions of the social 
system, the social system in its slow and solemn revolu- 
tions brings down heavy blows upon the liar s head. 
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LIX. 
ASSORTED PAIRS. 

" When pride cometh, tlien cometh shame : but with the lowly is wisdom."-^ 

xi. 2. 

In morals, things go in pairs as rigidly and regularly as 
living creatures in nature. The Bible contains the his- 
tory and the rules of God's government, and therefore 
the unions that exist in Providence are written in the 
word. Here is one of them. Pride and shame consti- 
tute a pair. They must go together whether they will 
or not All the wriggling of the victims cannot break 
the chain that binds them. For wise and righteous ends, 
they have been made twins by the Author and Ruler of 
the world. As well might you try to tear away the 
shadow, so that it should not haunt the body, as to pre- 
vent shame from dogging the steps of pride. The laws 
of nature cannot be overturned by the power, or over- 
reached by the cunning of men. It is not only that 
shame will appear as the punishment of pride on some 
future day, " Pride cometh ; then cometh shame.'' 
There is always something at hand to gall pride, where 
there is pride to be galled. A proud man is never at 
ease. He is always apprehensive of danger, and always 
on the watch. It is certam that no man has good 
ground for being proud ; and to have ideas at variance 
with your circumstances, is to steep your life in misery. 
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A proud man, having nothing to be proud of, is like a 
fooy trespassing in a field not his own : the pleasure is 
all embittered by the fear of being caught. In this life, 
the condition of hmnanity at the best is one of suffering; 
but pride adds other irritants of its own. Two men are 
confined in cells of equal capacity : neither habitation can 
be reckoned roomy ; neither inhabitant can be altogether 
content. But if one meekly submits, and makes the 
best of it, his lot will be endurable ; whereas the other, 
if he dash himself continually on the sides of his prison, 
will make his life miserable while it lasts, and soon 
bring it to a dose. Both the humble and the proud 
man are in a low confined condition; but the one, by 
bowing his head, escapes the blow; the other, by stretch- 
ing aloft, brings his body into destructive collision 
with the barriers which the Omnipotent has set round 
the sinfuL 

Pride? what is the man proud of? Money? It will 
not procure for him one night's sleep. It will not buy 
back a lost friend. It wiU not bribe off approaching 
deatL Land ? a veiy little bit of it will serve him soon. 
Birth? what has he inherited, but sin and corruption. 
Learning ? If he is equal to Newton he has gathered one 
little pebble on the ocean's shore, and even that one he 
must soon lay down again. It would be better that 
shame should come now on the proud like a flood to cover 
them, that their hearts may melt in godly sorrow : for if 
shame come first when mercy has finally passed away, 
how dreadful will its coming be ! Then it will be " shame 
and everlasting contempt." 
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With the lowly is wisdom, — the wisdom from above. 
The lowest parts of the land are warm and fertile ; the 
lofty momitains are cold and barren. Hie secret of the 
Lord is with them that fear him. " Blessed are the poor 
in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven." 
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LX. 
DIPLOMACY. 

" The integrity jof the upright shall guide them : but the peryerseness of trass- 

gressors shall destroy them/' — ^zi. 8. 

All obliquity and trick in the intercourse of men is a 
libel on Providence. Every recourse to falsehood is a 
direct distrust of God. Truth is both the shortest and 
the surest road in every difficulty. How much labour is 
lost by adopting tortuous paths. A great part of life's 
labour consists in following a crooked course, and then 
trying ,to make it appear a straight one. The crooked 
line is far more difficult at the first, and the defence of it 
afterwards doubles the labour. The intercourse of nations 
with each other, designated by the general term diplomacy, 
is proverbially a game of dexterity. We do not certainly 
know what goes on, for we have never been admitted 
into their secrets ; but if diplomatists be not much 
maligned, there is a great deal of double dealing in their 
art. It seems to be understood that a man of transparent 
and scrupulous truthfulness is not fitted to be a diplo- 
matist. It is a prevalent idea among politicians, tliat 
though truth is best in the abstract, yet in some cases it 
is not safe to depend upon it, while others are endeavour- 
ing to circiunvent you. You are in difficulty and danger ; 
you must fortify to the uttermost ; you must do the best ; 
therefore you will twist together a few lies in order there- 
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1>y to defend your poBition, and foil your advei-sary ! 
That is, when there is a stress you cast aside the straight 
line of truth, and trust to the crooked course of hypocrisy. 
The cripple, at a rocky part of the road, throws away his 
sturdy oak-staff, and grasps a bruised reed, by way of 
making sure that he will get safely over. Vain hope I 
" Truth is great, and it will pi-evaiL" Truth is the most 
' potent weapon of attack, and the surest covering for the 
head in the day of battle. Each party throws the blame 

* 

of lying on his adversary, and continues himself to lie. 
The ever-recurring justification of diplomatic trick is, 
though we were willing to be true, we hjive lying rogues 
to deal witL What then? The question remains entire; 
in dealing with them, what is your strongest weapon and 
surest defence ? Is it truth, or a lie ? Meet them with 
ti'ansparent truthfulness. Your truth will, in the long 
iim, be stronger than their lie, and you will overcome. 
We aie confident that if a nation, in aU its intercourse 
with neighbours, were transpai'ent and true like simlight, 
that nation would soon be in the ascendant. Truth is 
God s law, as well as gi-avitation. Those who conform 
to these laws, in their several depai-tments, are safe ; those 
who contravene them are crushed by their self-acting 
vengeance-stroke. Their own act brmgs down the 
retribution. "The perverseness of transgressors shall 
destroy them. '* 
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LXI. 

THE DESTROYER OF A NEIGHBOUR 

" An hypocrite with his mouth, deattroyeth his neighbour." — xi. 9. 

An untrue man is the moral murderer, his mouth the 
lethal weapon, and his neighbour the victim. Horrid 
employment ! For what purpose have we been placed in 
the world? Look unto Jesus, and learn in His life what 
is your own errand here. He came to seek and save the 
lost. He went about doing good. Let no man deceive 
himself with words. Nothing in nature is surer and 
truer than this, that Christians are like Christ ; and they 
who are not like Christ are not Christians. Let that 
mind which was in Him be also found in you. He has 
left us an example that we should follow His steps. The 
destroyers of a neighbour are as far from the track of 
Jesus as men in this life can he. Beware of carrying 
deadly weapons. For what end did God give to man 
and to man alone, a speaking mouth? The Maker of 
that tongue meant it nut to be a dart to pierce a brother 
with. Remember every morning who gave you that 
wonderful instrument, and how He intended it to be 
used. When a kind parent sends to his distant child a 
case of curious mechanical instruments, he takes care to 
send along with them printed " directions for use.*' Even 
such a set of directions has our Father in heaven sent to 
us along with the case of cunning instiniments which our 
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living body contains. Look into the directions and see 
what is written opposite the mouth and tongue; for 
" speaking the truth in love'' (Eph. iv. 15). Every dear 
child will do what his Father bids him. He tries the 
edge of the weapon on truth to honour the giver God, 
and on love to soothe the sorrows of brother men. The 
tongue is one, and that not the least, of the ten talents. 
" Occupy till I come,'' is the condition of the loan ; near, 
though unseen, is the day of reckoning. 
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LXIL 

A TALEBEARER 

" A talebearer re7ealeth secrets : but he that is of a faithfol spirit conoealeth 

the matter."— xi. 13. 

A TALEBEARER [double toDgued] is an odious character. 
He takes in all your story, if you are weak enough to 
give it to him, and then runs off to the next house, and 
pours it into the greedy ears of jealous neighboura His 
character is a compound of weakness and wickedness. 
He is feared less than bolder criminals, and despised 
mora If he were not weak, he would not act so 
wickedly ; but if he were not wicked, he would not act 
so weakly. He breeds hatred, and spreads it. He car- 
ries the infection from house to house, like a traveller, 
from city to city, bringing the plague in his garments. 
Families soon begin to mark him as a dangerous man ; 
and, in the exercise of sovereign authority within their 
own borders, they prescribe a rigid quarantine. They pre- 
scribe for him an offing wide enough to ensure theh: own 
safety. The true antithesis to the talebearer is a " faith- 
ful spirit.*' Poets have often simg the sweetness of 
true Mendsliip, but they can never reach the bottom of 
it It is a spring in the desert Without it the weary 
pilgrim would not get forward at aU. Beyond computa- 
tion, precious is the friend who, instead of the weakness 
and wickedness of a talebearer, possesses the opposite 
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qualities of strength and goodness, — ^who is soft enough 
to take in your sorrows, and firm enough to keep them. 
It is a substantial help to suffering humanity, when a 
being of the same nature with yourself goes into your 
very heart, and yet will not divulge the secrets which he 
has witnessed there. The Lord, who knows what is in 
man, takes notice of these things. He provides helps 
meet to us in our griefs. He provides human sympathy 
for human sorrow to lean upon. He approves when any 
one, for liis sake, and at his bidding, acts the part of a 
friend to a needy brother. He gives, indeed, to his own 
people such duties as these to exercise their graces on. 
" Without spot or wrinkle, or any such thing,'' is their 
ultimate acquirement, and should be their present aim. 
They are glad to be employed by Him, and like Him. 
Apprentices learning a trade, they do not look for wagea 
Rather they count themselves obliged, when subjects and 
opportunities are afforded to try upon, that by exercise 
they may grow more skilful in acting the part of faithful 
fiienda. 
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LXIII. 
DEBTS AND SURETIES. 

" He ihat is surety for a stranger shall smart for it ; and he that hateth sureti- 

ship is sure."— xi. 15. See also ch. -vi. 1-6. 

Rash suretiship, and the ruin that follows it^ seem to 
have been' common in those days^ as well as our own. 
The tra£&c of ancient times was small, in comparison with 
the vast system of exchange which now compasses the 
whole world, like network ; but the same vices that we 
lament marred it, and the same righteousness that we 
desiderate would have healed its ailments. Neither the 
law of gravitation nor the law of righteousness has 
changed since the time of Solomon ; both are as powerful 
now as they were then, and as pervasive. The things 
are different in form and bulk, but ancient and modem 
merchandise are of the same nature, and subject to the 
same laws. As to the laws, whether physical or moral, 
there is nothing new under the sun. 

In those primitive times, it seems, as in our own, some 
men desired to get faster forward in the world than their 
circumstances legitimately permitted. They were deter- 
mined to get up, although they had nothing to stand 
upon. Their ambition fretted at the slow and vulgar 
method of climbing up by patient industry ; they would 
ascend by a bound. They must get a neighbour to 
become security for them, that they may get the use of 
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money which is not their own. They will throw for a 
fortune to themselves at another's risk. There were also 
others, it appears, so simple as to become surety for the 
adventurers, perhaps because they could not command 
enough of courage to refuse a Mend, although they 
thereby cast into a lottery the home and the food of their 
own families. 

The warning does not of course discourage considerate 
kindness in bearing a deserving man over a temporary 
pressure. When you have ascertained the character of 
the person, and measured the amount of his need ; when 
you have balanced your own affaii-s, and discovered that 
they have buoyancy sufficient to bear both yourself and 
your brother over the strait, then do a brother s turn, 
and enjoy a brother's love. No precept of the Bible 
demands that we should harden our hearts against the 
claims of the needy. The Bible permits and requires 
more of kindness to our brother than we have ever 
shown him yet ; but it does not allow us to do a cer- 
tain substantial evil, for the sake of a distant shadowy 
good. It condemns utterly the rash engagements which, 
imder pretence of doing a kindness to one, inflicts injus- 
tice on a hundred. Righteousness, in all times, and all 
circumstances, reclaims against the blind effort which, for 
the sake of supporting a tottering fabric, incurs the risk 
of bringing your own house down about your ears, and 
crushing beneath its ruins many innocent victims. 

We make no inquiry into the method of conducting 
pecuniary transactions in the days of Solomon. Our 
object is not antiquarian research, but the rebuke of pre- 
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sent wrong, and the establishment of righteousness. The 
most convenient method will be to apply what we count 
the straight line to a number of cases that are daily 
oc<;uring in business. We shall thread them on like 
beads upon a string, and every one, with the Bible in his 
hand, and a conscience in his breast, may judge for him- 
self whether they hang fairly. 

(1.) If a merchant, possessing uiiencumbered twenty 
thousand pounds, desires to get the use of ten thousand 
more, he may legitimately obtain it in money or goods 
from bankers or brother merchants, if he do not mis- 
represent the real state of his affairs. But although he. 
really possesses twenty thousand, and think himself safe, 
if he convey to others in any way the impression that 
he has forty thousand, in order to obtain more credit, lie 
infringes the law of righteousness as ceitainly and sin- 
fully as the trickster on a lower platform, and a smaller 
scale. 

(2.) A man who has not more than ten pounds may 
legitimately borrow ten thousand, if he can get it, after 
revealing the whole case to the capitalist as thoroughly 
as it is known to himsel£ He may be such a man, that 
his character and ten poimds in hand are a better guaran- 
tee than another man can give who has ten thousand 
pounds, but not a character. Let the whole truth be 
known — ^make a clear breast, and if another choose to 
take the risk, you may accept the money. The same 
principles would of course bind you to be at least as care- 
ful of the money so obtained as if it were your own. 

(3.) A merchant is engaged in extensive business. 
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He began it with a large capital, and good credit. In 
process of time he meets with heavy losses. He dis- 
covers from Iiis balance that his assets will not cover his 
liabilities. What should he do ? A common maxim in 
such a case is — take care not to change your house ; on 
no accoimt dismiss your coachman, or sell your horses ; 
invite dinner parties more frequently this winter than 
you did the Isist, and see that the luxuriance be not in 
aught diminished, All to keep up your credit Measured 
by the line of God's law, all this is unmitigated dis- 
honesty. It is to fence your position all roimd with a 
battery of lies. It is to keep money on false pretences. 
When you have nothing, if you keep up a show for the 
purpose of persuading your creditors that you are as rich 
as ever, you are cheating your neighbours. When the 
groimd on which a man gave you credit has fallen away, 
you must let him know it. If, after revelation and ex- 
planation, he think it better on the whole that you 
shoidd make another eflfort, it is well ; let the effort be 
made, but concealment in these circumstances is sheer 
dishonesty. 

(4?.) A man has lost on his business this year. He 
hopes that he will make good the loss in another and 
better season. He borrows from his friends, and pushes 
foi-ward. Again at the balance it is discovered that lie 
is still sinking. He is below the horizon of solvency. 
He owes now more than all that he has. He borrows 
again, not revealing to the creditors the state of the case. 
Is he justified ? No, verily. The act is dishonest, and 
there is a loathsome selfishness in the dishonesty ; he is 
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pushing forward, knowing that if he succeed the gain 
^vill be his own, if he fail, the loss will lie on his neigh- 
bours, for he has nothing to lose. 

(5.) A man, honest and honourable, is conducting a 
legitimate business in a legitimate way. He is indebted 
to his customers, and his customers are indebted to him. 
The whole process goes regularly and fairly on. He 
gains a few hundreds every year for the support of his 
family, and there is at all times a balance in his favour 
over the transactions in the mass. A friend not con- 
nected ^vith him in business comes to this man, and re- 
quests the favour of his name to a bill by which he maj^ 
obtain the use of ten thousand for a few months, to en- 
able him to take advantage of a promising speculation 
(speculations are always promising). He yields. In an 
evil hour he writes his name on that paper. Now his 
position in relation to his ordinary creditors is wholly 
changed. They knew him only in the transactions of 
business. They had, in the course of these transactions, 
given him credit to a legitimate amount, and for a rea- 
sonable time. When they gave it, he had the means of 
repaying alL Now he has contracted, without telling 
them, a liability which, if it become due, will swallow 
up all his substance, and leave his lawful creditors impaid. 
To contract that liability was unjust. 

(6.) One case more we shall adduce, connected like the 
last immediately and directly with suretiship, and 
selected as a specimen of the extravagant and dangerous 
excesses to which speculation runs in this feverish age. 
Suretiship, as distinct from money lending, has been 
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converted into a business, and prosecuted for profit. A 
species of underwriters has sprung secretly up, who in- 
siu*e agajnst losses^ not on the sea of water, but on the 
more treacherous waves of gambling speculation. You 
are engaged in business, with large assets and heavy lia- 
bilities, but with the reputation in society of substan- 
tial wealth. Another man is struggling against the tide, 
and is no longer able to keep his head above water. He 
applies to a neighbour as needy as himself. A bill with 
both names attached is presented to the banker. The man 
of money shakes his head, and requests time to consider. 
But time is the very thing which the two adventui-ers can- 
not spare. Money they must have, and they must have it 
now. They present themselves with their bill in your 
counting-house. They want your name ; you will never 
be troubled — all that they want is your name, to enable 
them to clear a pressing difficulty. You have no interest 
in them, and will not give them your name for love; but 
you have an eye to your own interest, and will give it 
for money. The terms are discussed — ^how much per 
cent, for your name ; the terms are adjusted, and the 
bargain stinick. If the applicant is needy, he will offer 
a large premium — not for the loan of money, be it ob- 
served, for the poor borrower is obliged to pay the in- 
terest to the bank besides, and you do not give him a 
farthing, even in loan — ^he agrees to pay a large premiimi 
to you for the use of your name, to enable him to borrow 
in another quarter. If traffic becomes extensive, large 
profits may come in for a time ; but in the nature of 
things the medicine aggravates the speculator's disease. 
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The traffic becomes more and more dangerous. The 
hollow principals fail to meet their engagements. The 
liability falls back on you. Your capital is swallowed 
up, your family ruined, and your ordinary creditors de- 
frauded. 

Enough of these examples: now for the elucidation of 
the principles of truth and righteousness as applied to 
modem trade. We are met here by the old cry, that 
business cannot be conducted at aU if these principles 
are closely insisted on. Let business perish if it must 
needs rise on downcast and dishonoured Truth ! Let 
business creep on the ground, in isolated acts of exchange, 
like the diminutive and simple transactions of children 
and savages, if its vast and symmetrical structure can be 
reared only upon the wreck of righteousness ! But we 
are not shut up to such a dire alternative. Business, in 
all its extent, and through all its complications, will stand 
more securely on a basis of perfect righteousness, and 
move more sweetly when every wheel turns in a bedding of 
transparent truth. The goodly machine needs no imder- 
hand dealing and false representation to keep it going. 
Tliese are the things that make it jerk and creak, and 
break and rend those who handle it. 

Specifically, as to sureties, the law of the Lord gives 
no harsh recommendation, and coimtenances no selfish 
neglect of a neighbour in need. Help him, if he is de- 
serving and you are able ; but help him out of yoiur own 
means, and do not mortgage for that object the money 
that reaUy belongs to another man. You have a right 
to pledge your own money in^^Ji^ case, if you think the 

4^ ' 
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cose is good ; but you have no right to pledge mine also 
in it, however good it may be : but you do pledge the 
money of other people, the moment tliat you bind your- 
self for more than you have of youi* own. 

We are very far from saying or thinking that, in the 
intricate avenues of modem merchandise, a strictly con- 
scientious man will always see his way clearly, and never 
meet with difficulties. We are well aware that, in the 
evolution of cu*cumstances, an honest man may suddenly 
find himself in an indosure where it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to determine in what direction righteousness leads. 
Let it be supposed that he fears God and regai-ds man ; 
that he would do justly at all hazards if he were sure 
what course would, on the whole, be most just. We 
grant readily that the line of duty may, in some cases, 
be involved in great darkness, and that with a pure pur- 
pose the man may sometimes take a step which involves 
himself and others in the direst disasters. Flesh and 
blood ourselves, and knowing that even when pm*e prin- 
ciple reigns in the heai-t, the path of practical duty, in 
any line of life, may be involved in many doubts, we 
would not proudly dictate to a brother on difficulties 
which beset liis steps, and from which our different pro- 
fession, not our superior probity, keeps us free. First, in 
the name of the Lord and in the cause of righteousness, 
we denoimce all dishonesty and imtruth, however large 
and intricate the transactions in question may be. And 
then, with human sympathy and in conscious weakness, 
we counsel all good men engaged in business to be aware 
of its dangers, and to watch and pray that they enter not 
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into temptation. In this line of life as in every other, 
there are trials of faith and of other graces. All thai we 
demand, and all that is needed, is that Christian mer- 
chants take their Christianity with them into merchan- 
dise, and keep it with them all the way. In every case 
seek the Lord's will and you will find it Consult the 
honour of Christ and the safety of your soul as to what 
business you will go into, and how far in you wiU go. 
You have not fulfilled yotu* duty when you are able to 
say that you did not of set purpose do any wrong. 
The question is, where the path is slippery and many 
falling, how painful and prayerful were you that you 
might not stumble imconsciously into eviL A Christian 
is not forbidden to go into business; but if he look 
within and around, he will discover that his watchword 
there should be " F(iar, and sin not'' 
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LXIV. 

VIRTUE ITS OWN REWARD. 

" The morciful man doeth good to his own soul ; but lie that is cruel tJ^ubleth 

his own flesh.'*— xi. 17. 

Blessed are the merdfiiL All the good they do to 
others returns with interest into their own bosoma " It 
is more blessed to give than to receive/' In every act 
that mercy prompts there are two parties who obtain a 
benefit, — ^the person in need, who is the object of com- 
passion, and the person not in need, who pities his suf- 
fering brother. Both get good, but the giver gets the 
larger share. In common life, the act of showing mercy 
to the needy is very good for the man who shows it 
The good Samaritan who bathed the wounds and pro- 
vided for the wants of a plimdered Jew, obtained o 
greater profit on the transaction than the sufferer who 
was saved by his benevolence. It is like God to consti- 
tute his world so. Even Christ himself, in the act of 
showing mercy, has his reward. When He sees of the 
travail of his soul He is satisfied. 

Like other fixtures in nature, this principle has its 
coimterpart. When light departs, darkness comes in its 
stead. When a human bosom is a stranger to the blessed- 
ness of the merciftd, it tastes the misery of the cruel or 
the careless. As mercy blesses, cruelty torments both 
the parties, — the one who bears and the one who inflicta 
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it. Tliis is a law of God, set deep in the constitution of 
things — ^a law that magnifies his mercy. A man cannot 
hurt a neighbour, without hurting more deeply himsel£ 
The rebound is heavier than the blow. The man who 
chastises Ids brother with whips, will himself, by the 
movements of providence, be chastised with scoi-pions. 
Such is the fence which the Creator has set up to keep 
man off his fellow. This dividing line is useful now to 
check the ravages of sin ; but when perfect love has 
come, that divider, no longer needed, will be no longer 
seen. It is like one of those black jagged ridges of rock 

• 

that at low water stretch across the sand from the edge 
of the cultivated ground to the margin of the sea, an im- 
passable, an unapproachable barrier : when the tide rises, 
all is level and it is nowhere seen. This law of God, 
rising as a rampart between man and .man, is confined to 
this narrow six thousand year strip of time. In. the per- 
fect state it will act no more, for want of material to act 
ui>on. 
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LXV. 
EVERY SEED BEARS FRUIT OF ITS OWN KIND. 

" The wicked vorkeih a deceitful work : but to him that soweth righteousnesg 

shall be a sure reward." — ^zi. 18. 

Wickedness is a work that deceives its performer. It 
may do the harm which he intended to a neighbour, but 
it cannot procure the good which he expected for himselfi 
By necessity of his condition, every man's life, and eveiy 
moment of it, is a sowing. The machine is continually 
moving over the field and shaking ; it cannot, even for a 
moment be made to stand still, so as not to sow. It ia 
not an open question at all whether I shall sow or 
not to-day ; the only question to be decided is, Shall I 
sow good seed or bad ? Every man always is sowing 
for his own harvest in eternity either tares or wheat. 
According as a man soweth, so shall he also reap. He 
that sows the wind of vanity shall reap the whirlwind of 
wrath. .'Suppose a man should collect a quantity of small 
gravel and dye it carefully, so that it should resemble 
wheat, and sow it in his field in spring, expecting that 
he would reap a crop of wheat like his neighbours in 
harvest. ITie man is mad ; he is a fool to think that by 
his FtiUy trick he can evade the laws of natinre, and mock 
nature's God. Yet equally foolish is the conduct, and 
far heavier the pimishment, of the man who sows wicked- 
ness now and expects to reap safety at last. Sin is not 

20 
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only profitless and disastrous ; it is eminently a deceitful 
work. Men do not of set purpose cast themselves away. 
Sin cheats a sinner out of his soid. The devil, man a 
great adversary, acts by deceiving. He is a liar from 
tUe beginumg. _ . ^ , - . . ... 

The same law sparkles brightly and beauteously in the 
(k)unterpart : " To him that soweth righteousness shall be 
a sure reward," The reward is sure, because it comes in 
the "w^y of natural law. The reward follows righteous-' 
ness ^3 fi-uit follows the seed. The only righteous man. 
tjijat ever lived, the Righteous One, sowed in this desert* 
world — sowed in tears ; but he sowed righteousness. Out 
of that sowing a great increase has already sprung, and 
a greater is coming. ; From that handful on the moun- 
tain, top .a harvest shall wave like Lebanon. " Come ye 
blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom.'* . Behold the: 
huBbandman returning home with joy, bringing his 
sheaves with him ! . To his members in their o^pla^ 
the same law holds good. Sowing righteousness is never, 
and nowhere, lost* labour. Every act done by God's 
grace, and at His bidding, is living and fruitfuL It may 
appear to go out of sight, like seed beneath the furrow ; 
but it will rise again. Sow on. Christians ! Sight will 
not foUow the seed far ; but when sight fails sow in faith, 
and you wiU reap in joy soon. . More of the word of 
God is scattered over the world in our day than. at any' 
previous period of the Christian dispensation. The re- 
sult, though imseen, is not doubtfuL In grace as in. 
nature, things proceed by law, and the ultimate result is 
sure. 
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GOD'S PEOPLE. ARE GOP'S DELIGHT. 

^' They that aro of a froward heart are abomination to the Lord : but such aa 
are upright in their, ^ay, Are his delight.**— xi. 20. 

To tLink of God only as " angry with the wickM'' is 
but half a truth ; and half a truth becomes practically a 
falsehood. To picture our Father in heaven all in shade 
is to hide half 'His "loveliness, and "keep His ci-eatures 
terrified away. There is another side' of His character, 
and the t^sro together make up the divine perfection. 
The righteous Lord loveth righteousne^. It is an en- 
oouEBtging and not a presumptuous thought, that tho 
Holy One delights in every goo^ thing which grace has 
wrought iii His children. "Ye are God's husbandry." 
That field He watches and waters night and day. . Many 
weeds grow there to grieve Him, and many spots lie 
barren ; but our " Father is the Husbandmaii ;" the Husr 
bandman is a Father, and He sufiers long; He bears 
with the barrenness of His garden; and, ia so fex as it 
thrives, he tastes the finiit and counts it pleasant. It 
was a wilderness until He, in sovereign mercy, took it in, 
and many. things mar its fiiiitfulness yet; but He does 
not therefore despise or desert it. He loves all that He 
recognises as His own there. That humble flnd broken 
'Jieart- becomes His dweUing-place. 
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LXVIL 
A JEWEL ILL SET. 

" Ab a jewel of gold in a swine's snout, so is a fair woman which is without 

discretion."— zi. 22. 

The lines of this picture are few and bold. The details 
ai*e not elaborated ; but by one stroke the likeness is 
caught,' and with unwavering hand it is held up to pubKc 
gaze. The conceptions and expressions here are peculiar 
and memorable. They are remarkable alike for the un- 
varnished homeliness of the allusion, and the permanent, 
palpable truth of the picture. The very rudeness of the 
imagery is designed, and serves a purpose. An aoalogy 
might have been found £tted to convey a true sentiment 
on the point, and steering dear of associations which 
a£Eect the mind with a measure of disgust. But that 
very disgust is an essential part of the impression to be 
conveyed. The words of the Lord are tried words. The 
comparison is chosen for the purpose of setting before us 
an outrageous incongruity — ^the conjimction of two things 
whose union is palpably and monstrously inappropriate. 
Both the judgment and the taste must be educated. It 
is necessary that we should both see the thing to be 
wrong, and feel it to be revolting. We need both to 
have the understanding enlightened and the affections 
exercised. A Christian's affections should be trained to 
strike out positive and strong in both directions; he 
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ishould love the lovely and hate the hatefuL Both emo- 
tions should start quickly, like instincts, when their 
objects appear ; both should be hearty and effective. A 
good man loathes evil as much as he loves good. The 
law that action and reaction are equal and opposite holds 
good in morals as well as in physics. The righteous 
Lord loveth righteousness, and it is but the other side of 
that same glory that glances in the rebuke of lukewarm 
Laodicea^ " I will spue thee out of my mouth " (Rev. 
iil 16.) 

Fei*sonal beauty is not a thing to be despised. It is a 
work of God, and none of his works are done in vain. 
We do not count it a man's duty to be imimpressed by 
the grandeur of a lofty mountain, or the loveliness of a 
stany sky. It is obvious that himian kind are the chief 
of God's works on earth, and' that in the human form is 
displayed the highest beauty of creation. Beauty is a 
talent, and has a power. Call it, if you will, a power 
like that of a sharp knife, dangerous in the hands of the 
weak or the wicked; but still it is a power the gift of 
God, and capable of being ranked among the all things 
that advance his glory. Like wealth or wisdom, or any 
other talent, it may be possessed by the humble, and emir 
ployed for good. If the heart be holy and the aim thie, 
personal beauty will enlarge the sphere and double the 
resources of beneficence. The same spread full sail may 
speed the ship on her course, or dash her on the rock of 
doom. If the beautiful be not also good, beauty becomes 
an object of disgust and a cause of i-uin. For such a 
spread of sail, and such a breeze as it is sure to catch, a 
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•greater Itan ordinary amoiint of golid d6ep baJJast Jf 
needed in the body of the . character, not only for ex^ 
tended usefuhiess, but even' for simple ptejpervation from 
qiiick perdition. 

The lesson on this subject appeats in the word in a 
form of peculiar, homeliness: we muist beware, lest, in 
straining after refinement, we l^t its strength slip through 
our fingers. If we Would maintain congruity between 
the coimhent and the text, we must go to pur object by 
a straight short line. Let a man beware of being trickec} 
and caught and chained by a woman's beauty, so as to 
be dragged through the mire by the bewitching bond^ 
When an impure character is clothed in cori3orejvl loveU- 
ness, it is the spirit of darkness appearing as an angel 6f 
light, enticing to devour. A beautiful woman who is 
proud, flippant, selfish, false, is miserable herself, and danr 
gerous to others. It is a combination to be loathed and 
shunned. . A swine wallowing iji the mire is not a crea- 
ture that you would follow and embrace, although sh^ 
had a jewel of gold in her snout! Such is the glass in 
which the Bible bids us see the sin and folly of the man 
who gives himself over to the fascination of a worthies^ 
heart, because it is covered by a fait skin. 

Women who have beatity above the average should be 
peculiarly watchful on that side, lest they sin and suffer 
there. You have a jewel of gold; don't put it in a 
Bwine's snout. The misapplication will prostitute thej 
gift; the incongruity will be reptdsive to all whose tastes 
are true. It vill attract the vain, and repel the solid.: 
There are. diversities of operation under the ministry of 
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the same spirit. For discipline to huinaii souls in time, 
deformity is given to one, and beauty to another. The 
chief consideration for each is how she may best bear the 
trial, so as to get it enlisted among the workers for good, 
and instruments of saying. ; If both isjce saycjd, it; will be 
a pleasant exercise to compare notes of their several paths 
and several burdens, when they meet in eqiml loveliness, 
without spot or wrinkle, in the presence of the Lbrd!^ 
If it were our part to judge, most of us would think it 
prob9.ble that beiauty is the greater trial, and that under 
it a greater proportion stumble and falL But we are not 
permitted to judge, for we are riot able to judge aright 
We do not see^fiu*. . The Lord is judge !himself; and the 
day shall declare whether beauty, in filling the soul with 
vanity, or deformity, in fretting it with envy, has been 
actually the more, successful instrument of evil in Satan's 
hands. Meantime, those who on either extremity have 
a weight to bear, should watch unto prayer, and cast 
their burden on the Lord; while we, the mass of human-* 
kind in the middle, who in that respect have neither 
poverty nor riches, should be huml)ly thankful to God 
for casting our lot in a safer place, and 'marking out for 
us an easier path. 
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LXVIIL 

THE DESIRE OF THE RIGHTEOU& 

" The desire ot tho righteous is only good. — ^zi. 23. 

In the preceding chapter, we learned that " the desire of 
the righteous shall be granted:" here we are told that it 
is good. The firuit we gathered on a former page; and 
now the tree that bore it is displayed, A good tree 
brmgeth forth good firuit. Holy desires implanted in the 
heart will issue in glad enjoyments. " Delight thyself 
also in the Lord, and He shall give thee the desires of 
thine heart" (Ps. xxxvii. 4). 

The new nature has new aflfections. Every creature 
after its kind. The desires of this new man which has 
been " put on" in conversion are " only good;" but the 
desires of the old nature are not yet destroyed, and a life- 
long conflict is maintained between them. In every 
Christian while he lives there is a warfare between two 
opposite principlea Paul stands forth as the type of the 
truly converted, but not perfectly sanctified disciple — 
" When I would do good, evil is present with me" (Rom. 
vii. 21). There is a great tumult in a human breast 
where these two contrary currents contend. It is like 
the meeting-place of the rising tide and the descending 
torrent. One stream, pure and transparent, is rising 
mysteriously up ; another, yellow and turbid, is rushing, 
according to its constant nature, down. The contention 
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is starp, but it is soon over. The pure overcomes the 
impure. That which rises up, apparently contrary to 
law, overcomes that which flows down obviously accord- 
ing to law. The ocean, entering that cliannel, over- 
powei*s and beats back the mountain stream. It is thus 
that the tide which issues from the Infinite, and acts 
against the law of the carnal mind, arrests and throws 
back the cai-nal mind, notwithstanding its long possession 
and its impetuous flow. The tide that rises is under 
law, as well its the stream that descends; but the law 
lies deeper among the things of God. That rising tide 
is not only pure in itself, it has Omnipotence behind to 
urge it on. There wiU be a mixture at the point of con- 
tact, and while the conflict rages; but soon the unclean 
wiU be driven back, and the channel will be filled from 
brim to biim by a pure ascending stream. 

Pure in character, and upward in direction, is the cm-- 
rent of a righteous man's desire. This description is a 
standing rebuke of our poor attainments. How faintly 
is the attraction from heaven felt, how feebly flow the 
heart's emotions thitherward, how deeply tinged, even 
in their upward course, by the mingling remnants of the 
downward current! And yet there is encom-agement 
here, as well as rebuke ; this purity of desire is attain- 
able, in some measure, on the earth. The design of dis- 
cipline is to increase it ; and it will be perfect when the 
discipline is done. The hope of flnal and complete suc- 
cess is a powerful motive to present exertion. When 
the new man is perfect, his desires will be only good, 
with no admixtm-e of evil; and when the desires are 
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only good, they will aU be gratified. Wlieii the Isyrt fust 
of the flesh is crucified, disappointments will cease. If 
my heart's desires, were all and only good, they would' 
be like God's ; and when my will is* God's will,' it ^hall' 
be accomplished, for He will do all his pleasure. 
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SCATTERING TO KEEP, AND KEEPING TO . 

SCATTER , 

' . ' • • ■ 

*' There is that scattereth> and yet incireaseth; and there is that withholdeth 
more than is meet, but it tendeth to poverty.**— xi. 24. 

The maxim, although in form approaching the paradox^ 
has become familiar by frequent use. If any of us should 
hear it now for the first time, we would be startled by 
its boldness ; but the proverb, like a well worn coin, has 
become smooth by long continued handling, and it passes 
easily from mind to mind, in the intercourse of life. To 
have undergone so much wea^r, and yet to be accepted in 
the market-place for all its original worth, is evidence 
both that the metal is pure, and that the stamp of roy- 
alty is on it. Day by day this proverb of Solomon is 
offered and accepted on our streets, as a ground, legiti- 
mate and authoritative, for giving freely of our means iii 
behalf of objects that are acknowledged good.* By Chris-J 
tians^ who labour for the good of men, it is boldly 
applied; and wherever there is an enlightened con-f 
science, and a sound understanding, it is felt to be appli- 
cable. As the formal and authoritative expression of a 
fact which may be observed in the history of Providence; 
it is a word of great practical value. It is ia sharp wea- 
pon, always at hand, by which a man may deal a blow 
against mcipient selfishness in himself or his neighbour! 
The conception i^ similar to the sowing of righteous^ 
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ness which occurred before. In agriculture, to scatter 
com, is the sure and only way to increase it. It is a 
species of &ith that the cultivator of the soil exercises 
when he afets good grain into the ground. In point of 
fa^rf,. the exercise is eaay. a^d the mind is not racked by 
stretching far into the dark future for a pillar of truth to 
support its trust ; still, in its nature, it is faith in the 
unseea The du-ect design Is to increase com, and with 
that view the man who possesses it scatters what he has. 
His faith is rewarded by a manifold return: if, in stupid, 
wilful, short-sighted penuriousness; he had withheld the 
seed, the hoarding would have tended to poverty. 

To distribute portions of our wealth in schemes and acts 
of wise philanthropy, is like casting into the ground as 
seed a proportion of the last year's harvest. It goes out of 
your sight for the moment, but it will spring in secret^ and 
come back to your own bosom, like manna from heaven. 

An unwise man may indeed scatter his com on barren 
rocks, or equally barren sands, and though he sow boun- 
tiftdly, he wiU reap sparingly there. So, in the moral 
region, the increase is not absolutely in proportioi^ to the 
profusion of the scattering. When a man lays out largie 
sums on unworthy objects, to feed his own vanity, or 
gratify liis own whim, he neither does nor gets good. 
The outlay is in its own nature, and necessarily improfit- 
able. Sound judgment is as necessaiy, in selecting the 
objects of philanthropy, and determining the proportion 
of effort that should be bestowed on each, as in deciding 
where and when the seed should be sown. To give 
money, for example, indiscriminately to street beggais^ 
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who tell a whmipg tale, and cunningly enact distress is 
worse than to sow predons seed on the sand of the sea- 
shore. The seed cast on the sand wiU be lost: money 
given to the profligate is lost, and more. It is not bar- 
ren ; it multiplies and replenishes the earth with vice. There 
are many fields for scattering contribution 'and eftbrt on» 
l)oth needful and promising. In educating the young, 
in reclaiming the vicious, in supporting the aged poor, in 
healing the sick, and in making known the gospel to all, 
we have ample fields to cultivate, and the prospect of 
large returns to cheer us in the toil , 

The law that judicious liberality does not impoverish, 
and selfish niggardliness does not enrich, may be seen in 
its effects by any intelligent observer. If one, not con- 
tent with the homely evidence of experience, should 
demand how this can be, it would be sufficient answer 
simply to repeat that it is, and appeal to the history of 
the city or the generation. But, fiirther, we may answer, 
by another question, how does the material seed grow in 
the material ground? In point of fact, it does grow; and 
this is the sum of our knowledge regarding it. Only 
the pride of the rankest ignorance imagines that we 
know how or why it grows. A step deeper, as was to 
be expected, are the ways of God in the moral processes, 
and on those borders where moral causes touch the mate- 
rial to produce sensible effects ; but in both regions, man 
must ever be speechless under the challenge, " Canst thou 
by searching find out God?'* 

If we imderstand the maxim, we should act on it ; and 
if we would act on it more, we would come to understand 
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il better. Both as to oxir money alid ourselves/ ft is 
•better to wear than to rust, lliis.is an eam^'tima 
-^eek a good investment; but ^lay it out. In the-' tided 
«iid ajurrents of that commercial sea, which now as one 
«oniiected ocean encircles all the earth, it is olDservea as a 
. Jaw that when mJany and gteat losses ^e incurred in 6ne 
region, there is a flow of money into some other channel 
Of late, ihvestmeniB in man^s hands for time have not be^ 
secure. In that department we have heard many a heavy 
*cra6h, and been daUed to pity the mangled victims as they 
crawled from beneath the ruinS. Might Ve not expect 
that after ' these disappointments men would be seen 
streaming over to the other side, and hastening to invest 
in God's hands for eteriiity ? This lending to the Lord, 
when a. surplus accrues, affords the best security, iihd 
ensures the largest return. If the Son of- Man- should 
now conie, would He find faith m the earth ? We think 
om^elves eminently a practical generation ; but we should 
beware lest we mistake the merely imspiritual for the 
profitably practical A carcass wiU not serve the pur- 
poses of a man. Action is useless or worse except in so 
far as it has true faith to energize and direct it . The 
material acquisitions of the age will become a heavier 
heap on the grave of humanity, if the Spirit of God be 
grieved away. The large and complicated body of our 
material prosperity will, if its soul goes out, only encumt)er 
us with a greater bulk of corruption. Faith is the aiii- 
mating soul of practice. Men cannot get forward even in 
things temporal unless they believe that God is, and tiiat 
He is the rewarder oYthem that diligently seek Him, ' ' 
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THE WATEEER IS WATERED. 

'' The liKeral sonl shall he made £Ett; and he that watereth shall he watei'ed 
' also himself."— xi. 25; 

It is annoTinced here that the bountiful shall be enriched ; 
and that law is expressed in a simple, intelligible, and 
piemorable figui-e^" He that watereth shall . be watered 
also himself." How wisely and kindly God has bound his 
worlds into one, making all depend on each, and each on 
all ! When we look up to the heavens, the moon and the 
stars which He hath made, we find there a law by which 
9JI the worlds of space are linked together. Our earth 
affects the moon, and the moon affects the earth ; each 
planet influences aU the rest : the removal of one would 
disturb the order of the whole. The well-being of all is 
concerned in the right working of each. This law per- 
vades the works of God. Souls are linked to souls in" the 
spiritual firmament, by a bond equally unseen, but equally 
powerful One necessarily . affects for good or evil aU the 
rest in proportion to the closeness of its relations, and the 
-jveight of its influence: You draw another to keep him 
fi:om error : that other's weight which you have* taken on 
keeps you steadier in your path. You water one who is 
ready to yither away ; and although the precious stream 
seems to sink into the earth, it rises to heaven and hovers 
over you, and falls again upon yourself in refi-eshing dew, 
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It comes to this : if we be not watering we are wither- 
ing. There are only two things in time worthy of having 
the whole force of an immortal mind directed upon them, 
and these two are both here. The one is to be in Christ 
ourselves saved ; and the other, to be used by Christ in 
saving others. " None of us liveth to himself, and no 
man dieth to himself For whether we live, we live imto 
the Lord ; and whether we die, we die imto the Lord : 
whether we live therefore, or die, we are the Lords" 
(Rom. xiv. 7, 8). 

To water green flowers that they may not wither, or 
withered ones that they may revive, is one of the sweetest 
employments that fall to the lot of man. Moral and 
natural beauty are so entwined together in the act, that 
his spirit must be dull indeed who is not drawn by the 
double attraction. When the tastes of the spiritual life 
are kept keen by frequent exercise, it must be a strong 
and pure pleasure to be employed as a vessel to convey 
water from the well of life to souls which would wither 
for want of it. To be the instrument of keeping fresh a 
lively plant, or making fresh a drooping one, in the garden 
of God, is an occupation that angels might eagerly apply 
for ; but this work is aU reserved for the children of the 
family : servants are employed in other and outer things. 

There are diversities of occupation for the children, as 
well as diversities of operation by the Lord. To water 
flowers in a sheltered garden, at the going down of a 
summer's sun, is one work for man; and to ply the 
hatchet on the hoary trunks of the primeval forest is 
another. The works are very diverse, and yet the same 
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hand may do them both. The department of the Lord's 
work which thia text commends is of the gentlest snd 
most winsome kind. It differs as much fi*om direct 
assault on Satan's stronghold for the first conviction of 
sinders, as that clearing of the first spot in the solitude 
which tries the strong arm of the emigrant differs from 
the watering of a garden-flower, which may be done by 
a woman's hand ; but it is a work commanded by God, 
and needful for a brother. If we are his, and yield our- 
selves to him as instruments, he will at one tmie nerve 
us for rough work, and at another solace us with gentle 
occupation. He has both departments in his power, and 
in dividing he does all things welL 

Opportunities and calls swarm at every turn. The 
blind may never see the case or the time in which he can 
do any good ; but where the eyes are opened the willing 
man sees a piountain full of them. 

Here is a young woman, into whose heart the word 
came with power in early youth. Through a storm of 
terrible conviction she emerged into peace. She sat down 
at the Lord's table in the church, and took the standing 
of the Lord's disciple in the world. She has grown up, 
and come out : perhaps by her parents she was ostenta- 
tiously brought out from the kindly shade of youthful 
retirement into the blaze of the world's hot light. 
Passions are kindled in her breast, — ^passions for dress, 
for company, for pleasure, which formerly she felt not and 
feared not. The sun has risen with a burning heat on the 
tender plant, not yet deeply rooted. Forthwith it droops, 

and is ready to die. Bun and water that weakling. 

21 
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Mingle faithful reproof with patient kindness. At the 
same moment touch her weakness with himian sympathy, 
and her sin with Grod's awftd word. When she feels that 
a disciple cares for her, she may be more casUy convinced 
that the Lord cares for her too. Gently lead her to the 
beauty of holiness, that there she may lose relish for the 
pleasures of sin. She may be saved, and you may be the 
instrument of saving her. I have seen a plant of a cer- 
tain species that had been exposed all day, tmsheltered, 
unwatered, beneath a burning sim, bent and withered 
towards evening, and to all appearance dead ; but when 
OTie discovered its distress, and instantly watered it, the 
plant revived so suddenly and so completely as to strike 
inexperienced observers with astonishment. 

Oh, it is sweet employment to be the waterer of a 
withering soul ! It is gentle work for tender workers. 
" Who is on the Lord's side let him come," a^jd labour in 
this department. The work is pleasant and profitable. 
In the keeping of this commandment there is a great 
reward. To be a vessel conveying refreshment from the 
fountain-head of grace to a fainting soul in the wilderness 
is the surest way of keeping your own spirit fresh, and 
your experience ever new. 
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LXXI. 

KAISING THE MARKET— THE PRACTICE AND 

THE PENALTY. 

'' He tliat vithholdeth com, the people shall curse him: but blessing shall be 
upon the head of him that selleth it." — zi. 26. 

To keep up grain in order to raise the market is a prac- 
tice of very old standing, and the world has not done 
with it yet. The manner in which this word deals with 
it is worthy of observation. This law bears no mark of 
having emanated from the ruling class of a nation. Here, 
as, elsewhere, the Bible holds the balance even between 
the wealthy few and the needy many. Either class pos- 
sesses its own peculiar power ; one the power of wealth, 
another the power of numbers. The domination of any 
part over another is tyranny : liberty lies in the just 
balance of all interests. In this brief maxim no arbitrary 
i-ule is laid down to the possessor of com, that he must 
sell at a certain period, and at a certain price : and yet the 
hungry are not left without a protecting law. The pro- 
tection of the weak is entrusted not to small police regu- 
lations, but to great self-acting providential arrangementa 
The double fact is recorded in terms of peculiar distinct- 
ness, that he who in times of scarcity keeps up his com 
in order to enrich himself is loathed by the people, and 
he who sells it freely is loved. This is aU There is no 
further legislation on the subject. 
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The wisdom of this course lies in its reserve. The his- 
.tory of some modem nations, especially that of France, 
reveals' the disastrous consequences of forcing sales and 
regulating prices by arbitrary legislation. When a ruler 
rashly puts his hand to the wheel of providence to guide 
its movements, although it is done from the best of 
motives, he hurts both himself and his subjects. In the 
Bible no law is enacted, and no penalty prescribed. The 
evil doer is left under a penalty which legislation can 
neither abate nor enforce : " the people shall curse him." 
He becomes an object of detestation to the commimity in 
which he lives. No law and no government can shield 
him from that pimishment. They might as well attempt 
to prevent the clouds from coming between his corn-fields 
and the sun. Nor is the pimishment light. To be the 
object of aversion among his neighbours is a heavy inflic- 
tion upon a human being. No man can despise it. What 
though I be lord of the land, as £ir as my eye can see on 
every side ; if the men and women and children who live 
on it loathe and shim me, I am miserabla Wlien from 
the battlements of my castle I survey the landscape, and 
see the blue smoke from many a cottage curling up to the 
sky, the scene will to me have no sweetness, if I know 
that there rises with it a sigh to the Husband of the 
widow and the Father of the orphan for a judgment on 
my head. My bams may be fall, but my heart will be 
empty. This, in the last resort, is the protection of the 
poor and the punishment of the oppressor. The mightiest 
man desires the blessing of the people, and dreads their 
curse. Wealth would be a weapon too powerful for the 
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liberty of men, if he who wields it were not confined 
within narrow limits by the weakness of humanity, com- 
mon to him with the meanest of the people. In the 
necessary dependence of man upon man lies the ultimate 
protection of the weak and the ultimate limit of the 
powerfiiL / 

In our country, and in our time, the scale of operations 
has been prodigiously enlarged, but they do not, in virtue 
of their magnitude, escape from the control of the provi- 
dential lawa Latterly the contest with us has not lain 
between a single holder of grain and the labouring poor of 
the nearest village ; the whole nation was divided into 
two hostile camps. Agriculture and manufactures were 
ranged against each other. In the main it was a battle 
between those who sell bread and those who buy it. The 
bone of contention was not precisely whether com should 
be hoarded or sold, but whether the buyers should be 
permitted to range the world freely for a market The 
price of food in this country was formerly kept up, not 
by individuals withholding it from sale, but by the 
legislature preventing free importation. The land-owners 
held that peculiar burdens were laid on them, and claimed, 
therefore, corresponding protection in the form of a tax 
on foreign com. Whatever amoimt of reality there might 
be in their plea, the form in which the issue was sub- 
mitted was to their side altogether adverse. Their 
demand was, dose the foreign market from the people, 
that we may get a higher price. They believed that they 
had a right to compensation ; but their position was most 
unfortunate. It was defended at a great disadvantage ; its 
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defendeis accordingly were driven away before the onset 
of the multitude. All this was accomplished by peace- 
ful moral means. It proceeded with utmost regularity 
imder the great providential law or fact, " He that with- 
holdeth com, the people shall curse him." The tide of the 
people's displeasure, stimulated and directed by vigorous 
leaders, was steadily rising, and the opposing line, fearing 
that it should swell into a " curse,'' and burst into civil 
broil, gave way and submitted to defeat. The issue has 
been, not the triumph of one class and the prostration of 
another, but, the equal benefit of alL Scarcely a remnant 
of party conflict, or even party feeling on that subject, 
now lingers within our borders. Buyers and sellers agree 
that com shall not be withheld, come from what quarter 
of the world it may. The muttering curse has died away, 
and mutual blessings circulate from side to side of our 
favoured island home. " Bless the Lord, my soul, 
and forget not all his benefits!'' 
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LXXII. 

THE TREE AND ITS BRANCH. 

" He that trusteth in his riches shall fall : hut the righteous shall flourish as a 

i bi-anch." — ^xi. 28. 

Suppose the world to be scorched by drought, as com- 
pletely as it was deluged by water in Noah's day. Vege- 
table life disappears. Trees, shrubs, and plants remain 
where they were ; but they are the sapless monuments of 
a former glory. Every root is rottenness, and the stiffened 
blossoms will at a touch of the finger go up like dust. 
The circulation is arrested, the life-sap is exhaled, and the 
vegetation of a world lies dead upon its surface. On hill 
or dale the observer's weary eye can find no green or grow- 
ing thing to rest upon. On every side are the withered 
remnants of what once were trees, but no life. The 
branches are very many and very dry — dry as the bones 
of the imburied dead. 

Can these dry branches live ? No; they cannot Mois- 
ture now would not restore them. Bain may preserve 
living plants, but cannot quicken the dead. 

As you stand gazing on the desolation — ^weeping over 
a barren world, a new sight attracts your eye. From 
heaven a living tree descenda It is planted in the un- 
moistened dust — ^the living among the dead. It grows 
by its own life, in spite of the earth's barrenness. It 
spreads over the land. The hills are veiled by its shade. 
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It stretches its boughs on the one hand to the sea, and on 
the other to the river. This heavenly plant is a root in 
a dry ground, but not a dry root While all earth's own 
growth lies withered round, it is full of sap and flourishing. 

But now another wonder : the withered branches begin 
to grow into that liviag root One and another that have 
no life in themselves are successively grafted into it, and 
as soon as they are in it, live. No hand is seen to touch 
them, yet they move. Like the hewing of the stone out 
of the mountain, the process is accomplished " without 
handa" Branch after branch they begin to quiver where 
they lie, like the bones under Ezekiel's preaching, and by 
a mysterious power are drawn towards the tree of life and 
let in. The branches which abide on their own old stock 
contiQue dry, and at an appointed time are cast into the 
burning. The engrafted branches are not dependent now 
on earth and air. They draw their life-sap from a foun- 
tain that never fails. They have life, and they have it 
more abundantly than any that this world's soil ever sus- 
tained. 

The vision is of man's fall, and Messiah's mission. A 
native human righteousness flourished once on earth. The 
head of this material creation, like all its other parts, was 
very good as it came from its Maker s handa Man was 
made in God's imaga Trees of righteousness, the planting 
of the Lord, flourished in that garden which is now a wilder- 
nesa But the blight of sin came over it, and aU moral 
life died. " There is none that doeth good, no, not one." 
Is there any hope that this desert will revive and blossom 
like the rose ? No ; this is not the languor that will be 
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refreshed by a shower. This is death. There can be no 
revival here, except by a new creation. These dry branches 
cannot of themselves live. Sin has cut sinners off from 
the Life, and a great gulf keeps the severed members away. 
We could not make our own way back to God, but he has 
come to us. He that is mighty has done great tilings for 
us. In amongst the dead came the living One. " In 
Him was light, and the light was the life of men.'' In 
Him the withered grow green, the dead become alive. 
" If any man be in Christ, he is a new creature." Stand- 
ing within the circle of his own disciples, Jesus said, " I 
am the vine, ye are the branches'' (John xv, 5). 

Here lies the secret of spiritual life among men. The 
righteous, — and some such there have been even in the 
darkest periods of the world's history, — the righteous 
" flourish as a branch." They lean not on their own 
stem, and live not on their own root From the begin- 
ning the same Jesus to whom we look was made known 
to &itL The manner and measure of making known 
truth to the understanding were in those days widely 
different ; but the nature and the source of spiritual life 
were the same. They stood " afar off," but they looked 
\mto Jesus. The mediimx of vision was diverse, but the 
object was identical As to knowledge, the ancient dis- 
ciples were children, whereas disciples now are grown men: 
but life was as true and vigorous in the Church's infiaixcy as 
it is in the Church's age. There was in those ancient times 
a mediimi of union to the Redeemer : and blessed are all 
they that trust in Him. The branch will flourish when 
it is in the living tree. 
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But though all the real branches live, all do not 
equally flourisL Whatever girds the branch too tightly 
roimd, impedes the flow of sap from the stem, and leaves 
the extremities to wither. Many cares, and vanities, 
and passions warp themselves roimd a soul, and cause the 
life even of the living to pine away. When the world 
in any of its forms lays its grasp round the life, the stric- 
ture chokes the secret channels between the disciple and 
his Lord, and the fruit of righteousness drops unripe. It 
is only as a branch that Christians can flourish in this 
wilderness ; they have no independent source of life and 
growth. It becomes them, therefore, to be careful above 
all things to keep clear the communion between them 
selves, and the root of their new life in the Lord. Ivy 
has climbed from the ground, and graceftflly coiled itself 
round a ma.]estic bough. Beautiful ornament ! you say; 
it would be barbarous to cut it through, and tear it off 
We dispute not the beauty of the parasite, and we 
have no enmity to elegance. We only desire to keep 
everything in its own place. According to the order 
which the Scripture prescribes, let us have first tlie king- 
dom of God and his righteousness, and then, if we can 
get them, other things. Whether is its own life or the 
elegance of its ornament the chief thing for the branch ? 
Let us not hear of any addition to its beauty, which may 
endanger its life. Granted that this adjimct adorns ; the 
question remains, does it kill ? If it strangles the living, 
I would ruthlessly tear off its tendrils : without compunc- 
tion I would cast its green mantle in the dust Let me 
have a flourishing and fruitful branch, although its stalk 
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should seem bare, rather than a sapless stick within a 
wrapping of treacherous ornament. 

By this short process should many questions be settled, 
which become the weapons of this world's god, and 
wound the consciences of incautious Christians. Gain, 
honours, accomplishments, company, are bought too dear, 
when they obstruct the flow of grace from its fountain. 
We speak not against the refinements of society, but /or 
the preservation of the soul's life. When bodily interests 
are in the balance, we genemUy judge righteously between 
rival claims. The order ol arrangement is first life, neoct 
health, and last adorning. The same principles faithfully 
applied to higher issues would carry us safely through. 
Life spiritual as an independent tree is not possible : and 
seeing that we can have life only as a branch has it, the 
first care is to be in the living tree ; the second is to let 
nothing warp round the branch which would diminish 
its freshness ; and then ornaments, hung loosely on, may 
be allowed to take their place. The first thiug is to be 
" found in Him ;" the next is to cast off everything that 
hinders us from receiving " out of his fulness :" and when 
these two are satisfied, let the embellishments that per- 
tain to the world be content with the frttgments that 
remain. 

Even those who are branches in the tree of life may 
be impeded in their growth ; but those who are not in 
union with the tree cannot grow at all "He that 
trusteth in his riches shall falL'' I have seen a row of 
branches profusely covered with leaves and blossoms, 
stuck by children in the earth aroimd a miniature garden. 
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They appeared more luxiiriant than those ihat were 
growing on the neighbouring trees, but they withered in 
an hour, and never revived. Behold the picture of a 
man who has gained the woiid and neglected the 
Saviour ! The earth into which he plunges his soul has 
nothing to satisfy its craving, or sustain its Ufa AIT the 
gains and pleasui*es of time cannot contribute a drop of 
moisture to re&esh a drooping soul in the hour of its 
greatest need. " The portion of Jacob is not like them'' 
(Jer. X. 16). 
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T.XXTTT. 
THE WISDOM OF WINNING SOULS. 

" The frait of the righteous is a tree of life; and he that winneth souls is wise." 

— xL80. 

To win souls seems to be the chief fruit which the trees 
of righteousness bear in time. It is sweet and precious. 
It is pleasing to God, and profitable to men. It is an 
everlasting memorial In monuments of marble we com- 
memorate for a few years the deeds of the great ; but a 
soul won through your means will itself be a monument 
of the fact for ever. It is thus that ** the righteous shaU 
be in everlasting remembrance'' (Ps. cxii. 6). The 
righteous, we learn in a previous verse, " shall flourish as 
a branch ;" this is the secret of his fruitftdness. "As the 
branch cannot bear fruit of itself except it abide in the 
vine; no more can ye, except ye abide in me'' (John xv. 4). 
Christ is the soiu'ce of a Christian's fruitfuhiess. From 
Him it comes and to Him it retuma This branch bears 
fruit after its kind. It is the life work of the won, to 
win othera 

A soul won is a bright conception, but it suggests 
inevitably its dread counterparty a soul lost. From the 
night's darkness the daylight springs ; there must be a 
sense of loss ere there can be a real effort to save. We 
must begin at the beginning. Our defect lies at the root. 
If we knew the ailment, the cure is at hand. Food is 
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abundant ; it is hunger that is rare. We seem to act as 
if men were safe in a competent hereditary portion, and 
might or might not lay themselves out for new acquisi- 
tions. The true state of the case is, all is lost already, 
and the soul that is not won shall perish. To realize this 
would embody theory in action, and change the face of the 
world. We would all labour more to win souls if we really 
believed them lost. " Fools " are " slow of heart to 
believe," and, therefore, they are slack of hand to work. 
Faith knows the death by sin, and the life through 
Jesus ; therefore, the faithful work, and the workers win 
souls,— their own first, and then their neighbour's. 

The charity that wins a soul begins at home ; and if 
it do not begin there it wiU never begin. The order of 
nature in this work is, " save yourselves and them that 
hear you.'' But though this charity begins at home, it 
does not end there. From its centre outward, and 
onward aU around, like the ripple on the surface of the 
lake, compassion for the lost wiU run, nor stop until it 
touch the shore of time. On this errand Christ came 
into the world, and Christians foUow the footsteps of the 
Lord. He recognised the world lost, and therefore He 
came a Saviour. Those who partake of His spirit put 
their hand to His work. 

To win an immortal from sin and wrath to hope and 
holiness — ^this is honourable work, and difficult. It is 
work for wise men, and we lack wisdom. On this point 
there is a special promise from God. Those who need 
wisdom, and desire to use it in this work, will get it for 
the asking. The wisdom needed is very different from 
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the wisdom of men. It is very closely allied to the 
simplicity of a little child. Much of it lies in plainness 
and promptness. Those who try to win souls must 
not muffle up their meaning: both by their lips and their 
life, they must let it be seen that their aim is not to 
make the good better, but to save the lost. Delays also 
are dangerous, as well as ambiguitiea Get the word of 
life dropt on the conscience of the healthy, lest he be sick 
before another opportunity occur. Tell the whole truth 
to the sick to-day, lest he be dead before you return. 
None who try to win deal slackly, and none who deal 
slackly win, whether it be a foitune, or a race, or a battle ; 
those should throw their whole might into the conflict, 
who wrestle with a more powerful- adversary, and for a 
greater prize. 
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, LXXIV. 

A BITTER BUT HEALTHFUL MOBSEL 

" Whoso loveih instniction^ lovetJi knowledge ; but lie that hateth reproof is 

brutish." — ^xii. 1. 

Repkoof is not pleasant to nature. We may learn to 
value it for its results, but it never wiU be sweet to our 
taste. 'At the best it is a bitter morsel The diflTerence 
between a wise man and a fool is, not that one likes and 
the other loathes it, — ^both dislike it, — ^but the fool casts 
away the precious because it is unpalatable, and the wise 
man accepts the impalatable because it is precious. It 
is brutish in a man to act merely according to the im- 
pulse of sense. We are not so foolish when the health 
of our bodies is at stake. When we were children in- 
deed, if left to ourselves, we would have swallowed 
greedily the gilded sweetmeat that sickened us, and 
thrown away the bitter medicine which was fitted to 
purge disease from the channels of life; but when we 
became men, we put these childish things conclusively 
away. Day by day, in thousands of instances that con- 
cern this life, we accept the bitter because it is salutary, 
and reject the sweet because it destroys. Would that we 
were equally wise for higher interests ! " I hate him ; for 
he doth not prophecy good concerning me'' (1 Kings xxii 
8) : there, in the person of that ancient Israelitish king, 
is humanity in the lump and without disguise. Grown 
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men lick flattery in because it is sweet, and refuse faithfii} 
reproof because it is unpleasant. The best of us has 
much to learn here : and yet we think that, by pains 
and prayer, Christians might make large and rapid pro- 
gress in this department No advancement will be at- 
tained without particular and painstaking trial ; but such 
trial will not be labour lost Paul reached his high 
attainments not by an easy flight through the air, but 
by many toilsome steps on the weary ground : smaller 
men need not expect to find a royal road to spiritual 
perfection " Herein do I exercise myself," he said, 
" that I may have a conscience void of offence/' What 
he obtained only by hard exercise, we need not expect 
to drop into our bosom. Here is an exercise ground for 
Christians who would like to grow in grace. Natm^e 
hates reproof : let grace take the bitter potion, and 
thrust it down nature's throat, for the sake of its healing 
power. If we had wisdom and energy to take to our- 
selves more of the reproof that is agoing, and less of the 
praise, our spiritual constitution would be in a soimder 
state. 

Some of the reproof comes directly from God by his 
providence and in his word. This, if there be the spirit 
of adoption, it is perhaps easier to take. So thought 
David Wlien he found that a terrible rebuke must 
come, he pleaded that he might fall into the hands of 
God, and not into the hands of man. Still these chas- 
tenings are painful, and wisdom firom above is needed 
to receive them aright. But although aU are ultimately 

at the disposal of the Supreme, most of the reproo& that 
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meet us in life come immediately from our fellow-men. 
Even when it is just in substance and kindly given, our 
own self-love kipks hard against it ; and, alas ! the most 
of it is mixed with envy and applied in anger. Here is 
room for the exercise of a Cliristian's highest art. There 
is a way of profiting by reproof, although it be adminis- 
tered by an enemy. It is in such narrows of life's voyage 
that the difference comes most clearly out between the 
wise and the foolish. A neighbour is offended by some- 
thing that I have said or done. He becomes enraged, 
and opens a foul mouth upon me. This is his sin and 
his bm-den ; but what of me ? Do I kindle at his fire, 
and throw back his epithets with interest' in his face ? 
This is brutish. It is the stupid ox kicking everything 
that pricks him, and being doubly lacerated for his pains. 
It is my business and my interest to take good for my- 
self out of another's evil. The good is there, and there 
is a way of extracting it. The most immannerly scold 
that ever came from an unbridled tongue may have its 
filth precipitated and turned into a precious ointment, as 
the sewage of a city, instead of damaging the people's 
health, may as a fertilizer become the reduplicator of the 
people's food. The process is difficult, but when skilfully 
performed it produces a large return. When Shimei 
basely cursed David in his distress, the counsel of a rude 
warrior was, " Let me go over and take off his head." 
This was merely a brutish instinct — ^the beam that lay 
not on the solid, rebounding, by the law of its nature, 
to the blow. But the king had been getting the 
good of his great affliction. At that moment he had 
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wisdom, and therefore lie got more. He recognised a 
heavenly Father s hand far behind the foul tongue of 
Shimei : he felt that the rebuke, though cruelly given, 
contained salutary truth. He occupied himself not with 
the falsehood that was in it in order to blame the reprover, 
but with the truth that was in it in order to get humbling 
for himself. " Let him alone,*' said the fiallen monarch, 
meekly ; " let him alone and let him curse, for the Lord 
hath bidden him.'' Here is wisdom. It is wise to re- 
ceive correction from God, although it come through an 
unworthy instrument. Although the immediate agent 
meant it for evil, om* Father in heaven can make it work 
for good 
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LXXV. 
A HUSBAND'S CROWN. 

*' A firtuous woman is a crown to lier husband : but she tliat maketh asbamed 

is as rottenness in his bones." — xii. 4. 

Woman's place is important ; God has made it so, and 
made her fit for filling it. Man is incomplete with- 
out her; there is a blank about him which she alone 
can fill ; it is here that her great strength lies. When 
she assumes an independent or rival place, she mistakes 
her mission and her power. Man, though made for 
the throne of the world, was foimd unfit for the final 
investiture until he got woman as a help. She became 
the completion of his capacity and title — she became his 
crown. Let woman ever be content with the place that 
God has given her ; let her be what He made her, neces- 
sary to man, and not attempt to make herself indepen- 
dent of him. In her own place, her power has hardly a 
limit in human affairs ; out of it, her efforts only rack 
herself, and reveal her weakness. Elsewhere in this book 
we learn that " a gracious woman retaineth honour, and 
strong men retain riches.'' The comparison intimates 
that what strength is to man in maintaining his wealth, 
grace is to woman for securing her position and influence. 
This is a finger-post directing woman in her weakness to 
the place where her great strength lies. If there be the 
fear of the Lord as a foimdation, with wisdom, truth, 
love, and gentleness rising gracefully upon it, a queenly 
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power is there. The winsome will win her way. With- 
out the trappings of royalty, she will acquire the homage 
of a neighbourhooi The adaptation of the feminine 
character to be the companion and complement of man is 
one of the best defined examples of that designing wis- 
dom which pervades creation. When the relations of the 
sexes move in fittings of truth and love, the working 
of the complicated machinery of life is a wonder to an 
observing man, and a glory to the Creator God. 

But what horrid contrast have we here, like the echo 
of a glad song given back transformed into despairing 
wails from some pit of darkness ; '* she that maketh 
ashamed is as rottenness in his bones I" We need not 
be surprised by this announcement. It is according to 
law; the best things abused become the worst. The 
picture is an appalling one, but it is taken from life. 
In many ways woman, when she is not virtuous, makes 
man ashamed. When she is slovenly and imdeanly in 
her person and her house ; thoughtless and spendthrift in 
the management of her means ; gaudy and expensive in 
her tastes for herself and her children ; company-keeping, 
gossipping, tale-bearing ; quarrelsome with neighbours or 
servants ; discontented, querulous, taunting, at home ; and 
last of all (for what abounds in the world should go down 
on this page, though it be a noisome thing), drunken : 
when in these or in other of its legion forms, the \mclean 
spirit possesses woman, he contrives thereby to penetrate 
everywhere, and to poison alL Woman is the veiy ele- 
ment of home, wherein all its relations and affections live 
and move. When that element is tainted, corruption 
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sprei^ over all its breadih, and sinks into its cora Tt 
spreads shame on the husband's countenance, and infuses 
rottenness into his bonea 

God did not take from among the creatures any help 
for man that came to hand, but made one meet for him. 
The Maker of all things took the measure of man's need, 
and constituted woman a suitable complement. This is 
God's part, and His work, in as far as it bears yet the 
mark of His hand, is very good. Every man on his 
part should seek an individual " help," " meet" for his 
own individual need. On that choice interests of im- 
speakable magnitude depend for time and eternity; he 
who makes it corruptly or lightly is courting misery, and 
dallying with doom. It is not in man that walketh to 
direct this step of his life ; those who seek direction from 
above will be sure to find it. Our Father lovei^ to be 
consulted in this great life-match for his children, and 
they who ask His advice will not be sent away without 
it. If men were duly impressed with the vastness of the 
interests involved in the transaction, that alone would go 
far to bear them steadily through. Let a man remember 
that woman, by constitutional character, goes into all, 
like water. She should be clean who plies so close. Let 
a young man know, while he is adjusting the balance of 
this momentous choice, what are the alternatives that 
depend on either side, and the weight of them will do 
much to keep his hand steady and his eyesight clear. 
In that act he is either setting a crown on his own head, 
or infusing rottenness into his own bones. 
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LXXVI. 

THE TENDER MERCIES OF THE WICKED. 

" A righteous man regardetk the life of his beast : but the tender mercies of the 

wicked are cruel." — ^xii 10. 

Consistent kindness to brute creatures is one of the 
marks by which a really merciful man is known. When 
the pulse of kindness beats strong in the heart, the warm 
stream is sent dean through the body of the human 
family, and retains force enough to expatiate among the 
living creatures that lie beyond. The gentleness of 
Christ is one beauty of the Lord, which should be seen 
on Christians. Over against this lovely light, according 
to the usual form of the proverb, yawns the counter- 
part darkness, habitation of horrid cruelty. Cruelty is 
a characteristic of the wicked in general, and in particu- 
lar of antichrist, that one, wicked by pre-eminence, whom 
Christ shall yet destroy by the brightness of his coming. 
By their finiits ye shall know them. The page of history 
is spotted with the cruelties of papal Roma The red 
blood upon his garments is generally the means of dis- 
covering a murderer. The trailing womanish robes of the 
papal high priest are deeply stained with the blood of 
saints. The same providence which employs the bloody 
tinge to detect the common murderer has left more last- 
ing marks of Rome's cruelty. The Bartholomew mas- 
sacre, for example, is recorded in more enduring charao- 
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lei's than the stains of that blood which soaked the soil 
of France. By the accounts of those who did the deed, 
and favour Borne, 30,000 ; according to other estimates, 
100,000 Protestants were slain. Such were the heaps, 
m some places, that they could not be counted. The 
Pope and his cardinals greatly rejoiced when they heard 
the newa So lively was their gratitude, that they cast 
a medal to record it on. There stands the legend, raised 
in brass and silver, " Stragea HugueTVOtorum" (the 
slaughter of the Huguenots), in perpetual memory of the 
delight wherewith that wicked antichrist regarded the 
greatest, foulest butchery of men by their fellows that 
this sin-cursed earth has ever seen. That spot will not 
out by all their washings. That monument, reared by tlie 
murderer's own hands, exhibits to the world now a faith- 
ful specimen of his tender mercies, and will remain to 
identify the criminal at the coming of the Judge. 
"Blessed are tlie merciful'' A curse hes on the cruel 
ever since Cain shed his brother's blood. 
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LXXVII. 

LIES, THE SNARE THAT LIARS ARE 

CAUGHT IN. 

" The wicked is snared by the transgression of his lips : but the jast shall come 

out of trouble." — xii. 13. 

The Supreme has set many snares, in the constitution of 
things, for the detection and pimishment of evil doers. 
The wicked are continually falling into them, and suflfer- 
ing. Tlie liar's own tongue betrays him. In some of its 
movements, ere he is aware, it touches the spring which 
brings down the avenging stroke. It is instructive to 
read with this view the detailed accoimt of a criminal 
trial In the faltering and fall of a fiilse witness, you 
should see and reverence the righteousness of God. The 
first lie must be defended by a second, and that by a 
third. As the line of his defences grows in length, it 
grows in weakness. His feaj- and labour increase at 
every step. He is compelled at every question to con- 
sider what truth is like, and imitate it in lies. Ere long, 
when he is crossing his own path, he falls into a lie that 
he had left and forgotten there ; he falls, and flounders, 
like a wild beast in a snare. When a man is not true, 
the great labour of his life must be to make himself 
appear true ; but if a man be true, he need not concern 
himself about appearances. He may go forward, and 
tread boldly; his footing will be sure. Matters are so 
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arranged, in the constitution of the world, that the 
straight course of truth is safe and easy; the crooked 
path of falsehood difficult and tormenting. Here is 
perennial evidence that the God of providence is wise 
and true. By making lies a snare to catch liars in, the 
Author of being proclaims, even in the voices of nature, 
that he " requireth truth in the inward parts." All the 
labour of swindlers to dress up their falsehood, so as to 
make it look like truth, is Satan's unwilling homage 
to the true God. It is counted a glory to the Lord 
when his enemies feign submission imto Him (Psalm 
IxxxL 15). 

" The just shall come out of trouble;" that is the word; 
it is not said that he will never fall into it. Tlie inven- 
tory which Jesus gives of what his disciples shall have 
•' now in this time,'' although it contains many things 
that nature loves, closes with the article " persecutions" 
(Mark x. 30). The recorded description, " these are 
they who have come out of great tribulation," belongs 
alike to all the redeemed of the Lord, when they come 
to Zion. These, who wave their palms of victory, and 
sing their jubilant hymns of praise, were aU in the hor- 
rible pit once : they were held helpless by its miry clay, 
untU the Mighty One lifted them up, and set their feet 
upon a rock, and established their goings. 
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LXXVIII. 
HOPE DEFEERED. 

** Hope deferred makeih the lieart sick : but when the desire oomeih, it is a tree 

of life/'— xiii 12. 

The rule, as expressed in the first clause, is universal; 
but in the second clause it is applied to a particular casa 
Hope deferred makes the heart sick, whether the person 
hoping, and the thing hoped for, be good or evil. Thus 
far one thing happens to alL But the second member is a 
dividing word. The accomplishment of the desire " is a 
tree of life/' This belongs only to the hope of the holy. 
Many, after waiting long, and expecting eagerly, dis- 
cover, when at last they reach their object, that it is 
a withered branch, and not a living tree. When a human 
heart has been set on perisliable things, after the sick- 
ness of deferred expectation, comes the sorer sickness of 
satiated possession. If the world be made the portion of 
an immortal spirit, to want it is one sickness, and to 
have it is another. The one is a hungry mouth empty, 
and the other a hungry mouth filled with chaff. The 
cloy of disappointed possession is a more nauseous sick- 
ness than the aching of disappointed desire. 

There is no peace to the wicked. They are all always 
either desiring or possessing ; but to desire and to possess 
a perishable portion, are only two different kinds of 
misery to men. They are like the troubled sea, when it 
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cannot rest. You stand on the shore, and gaze on the 
restless waters. A wave is hastening on, struggling, and 
panting, and making with all its might for the shore. 
It seems as if all it wanted was to reach the land. It 
reaches the land, and disappears in a hiss of discontent. 
Gatliering its strength at a distance, it tries again, and 
again, with the same result. It is never satisfied : it 
never rests. In the constitution of the world, under the 
government of the most Holy, when a soul's desire is set 
on unworthy objects, the accomplishment of the desire 
does not satisfy the souL In the case here supposed, 
however, the desire must be pure, for the attainment of 
it is found to be a tree of life : it is living, satisfying, 
enduring. It has a living root in the ground, and satis- 
fying fruit upon its branchea 

Those who were enlightened by the Spirit before the 
incarnation, looked in faith, through the sacrifices, for Jesus ; 
and they beheld his day, but it was afar off. They 
longed for Christ's coming as those that wait for the 
morning. While they waited for redemption in Israel, 
hope deferred made their hearts sick; but they waited 
on. Their desire, the Desire of all nations, came. The 
Word was made flesh, and dwelt among them, and they 
beheld his glory. That desire satisfied did not pall upon 
their taste. It was enough. " Lord, now lettest thou 
thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy 
salvation" (Luke ii. 29, 30). 

The same experience is repeated in the personal history 
of disciples now. When a hungering for righteousness 
secretly rises in a human heart, the blessing is already 
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sure; but it is not enjoyed yet. The hungerer " shall be 
filled;" but in the meantime, his only experience is an 
imeasy sensation of want. The craving of that appetite, 
while yet it is not satisfied, is a painful thing. The heart 
is sick of that love. Far-seeing fiiends delight to ob- 
serve the symptoms of that sickness beginning in a youth, 
not for the sake of the suffering, but because of the glad 
' enlargement to which it leads. In God's good time that 
desire will be satisfied That longing soul will taste and 
see that the Lord is graoious. The peace of God which 
passeth all understanding will come in and keep that heart 
and mind 

In the tumults of these latter days, some earnest spirits 
greatly long for the second coming of the Lord Their 
hope has been deferred, and their hearts are sick; but 
"when the Desire cometh'' — and He shall come without 
sin unto salvation — ^the sorrow will no more be remem- 
bered in the joy of their Lord To them' that look for 
Him he will appear, and his coming will be like the 
morning. This " Tree of life'' — the redeemed of the Lord, 
when they come to Zion, shall sit under His shadow with 
great deliglit, and the days of their mourning shall be 
ended " The Lamb which is in the midst of the throne 
shall feed them, and lead them unto living fountains of 
waters; and God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes." 
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LXXIX 
GOD'S WORD THE PRESERVER OF NATIONS. 

^* Whoso despiseth the word shall be destroyed: but he that feareth the com- 

mandment shall be rewarded." — ^xiii. 13. 

This word has a private and personal, as well as a public 
application; but it is in the providential government of 
the nations that its truth has been most conspicuously 
displayed. The kingdoms of the world in these days 
proqper or pine in proportion as they honour or despise 
God's word. Show me a land where the Bible is de- 
graded and interdicted, and I will show you a land whose 
history is written in blood and teara Show me a land 
where the Bible is valued and spread, and I will show 
you a country prosperous and free. Number the nations 
over one by one, and see where property is valuable and 
life secure; mark the places where you would like to in- 
vest your means and educate your family; you will shun 
some of the sunniest climes of earth, as if they lay under 
a polar night, because the light of the truth has been 
taken from their sky. Traverse the world in search of 
merely hujnan ^ood, seeking but an earthly home, and 
your tent, like Abraham's, will certainly be pitched at 
*' the place of the altar." Scotland is a kindlier home 
than Connaught. The Irish Papist abjures the Bible as 
an unintelligible or dangerous book, and implicitly sub- 
mits to the spiritual guidance of his priest: the British 
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Protestant Iiolds God's word ia his hand, at once the 
standard of his teacher's doctrine, and the rule of his 
own life. Hence chiefly the diflTerence, moral and mate- 
rial, between the two peoples. They who despise the word 
are a prostrate race. A nation of beggars starves at our 
doors, on an island that might become a garden. The 
map of the world is sufficient evidence that God is, and 
that He has revealed his will to men. 

This coimtry has been preserved safe in many convul- 
sions, while others have been rent asunder. It has 
grown great, while others have wasted. It has been 
gradually growing more free, while other nations are 
robbed of their liberty, or retain it at the price of their 
blood. We should know Who makes us to differ, and 
what. Tlie Bible has made us what we are ; it is dark 
ingratitude to despise or neglect it. It is often observed 
that when a man rises in the world, he no longer knows 
the person by whom he rose. This is the mark of a low 
imgenerous mind. Symptoms not a few of this vulgar 
vice may be seen in high places of our own land Tlie 
preserved do not care to know their Preserver. A sum- 
mer tour on the Continent is not a sufficient lesson. The 
power of Britain shields her subject during his travels, 
and the iron of Popish despotism does not enter into his 
souL But a year of subjection to Italian rule, such as 
the Italians feel it, would teach politicians a truth which 
they are slow to learn. They might discover the worth 
of the Bible as the preserver of liberty, if they felt the 
want of it. 
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LXXX. 
THE HARD WAY; 

The way of transgressors ia hard."— zili. 15. 



Is not the way of transgressors pleasant in its progress, 
though it ends in death? No. Sin barters away future 
safety, but does not secure present peace in return. 
Things are not always as they seem to be. The 
pleasures of sin are not only limited in tlieir duration, 
they are lies even whUe they last. They are "for a 
season'' as to endurance, and for a show as to theu* cha- 
racter. There is a bitterness in the transgressor's heart, 
which only that heart can know. The man in the gos- 
pel histoiy, who wore no clothes, and lived among the 
tombs, did not lead a happy life. The rocky, thorny 
grave-yard was a hard bed, and the dewy night air a 
cold covering for the naked man ; but such was his will, 
or the will of the spirit that possessed him. It was the 
man's pleasure to take that way, but the way was hard. 
It is so still, and ever will be, for all whom the same 
spirit leads. It has neither the promise of the life that 
now is, nor of that which is to come. The race is torture, 
and the goal perdition. " Destruction and misery are in 
their paths, and the way of peace have they not known." 
Here is a glory of God reflected from the experience 
of men. It is far-seeing mercy that makes the way of 
ti-ansgressors hard. Its hardness warns the traveller to 
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turn that he may liva Two mechanics work side by 
side all day, and receive equal wages at night. One 
goes home when his toil is over, and rests in the bosom 
of his own family, enjoying doubly all that he has won, 
because he shares it with those who love him there: the 
other having no home to love, or no love to home, goes 
into a public-house, and remains there as long as his 
money lasts. Late at night he is driven to the street, 
penniless, himgry, and without a friend. He £sdls 
at every turn. His clothes are besmeared with mud; 
his bones are bruised; his face streams with blood. In 
pity for his misery, rather than in vengeance for his 
a'ime, the officers of justice drag or carry him to a prison 
ceU, and lay him on its floor till morning. The man 
followed the way of transgressors, and he has found it 
hard. Day by day his body is bruised and torn on 
the rugged sides of that crooked path; and yet he will 
not forsake it. K any one inqidre after the name of 
this foul spirit, we answer, his name is Legion, for they 
are many. 

Nor is this the only crooked path that tears the feet 
of the wretched passenger: they are all hard h9wever 
widely they diverge from each other — ^all that diverge 
from the line of righteousness. In some of them, the 
hardness is an iron that entereth into the soul, rather 
than the body, and therefore the wounds are not so pal- 
pable to others. The pain is not on that account, how- 
ever, less pungent to the sufferer. " A wounded spirit, 
who can bear?" 

But the right way is not a soft and silky path for the 
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foot of man to tread upon ; and, if one thing happens to 
all in the journey of life, what advantage have the good? 
Much every way, and specifically thus: The hardness 
which disciples experience in following the Lord, is right- 
eousness rubbing on their remaining lusts, and so wasting 
their deformities away; whereas the hardness of a trans- 
gressors way is the carnal mind, in its impotent enmity, 
dashing itself against the bosses of the Almighty's buckler. 
The one is a strainer, made strait to purge the impuri- 
ties away, through which the purified emerges into peace ; 
the other is the vengeance which belongeth unto God, 
beginning even here to repay. The stroke of discipline 
under which a pUgrim smarts, as he travels towards 
Zion, is an excellent oil which will not break his head. 
The collision between transgressors and the law of God, 
hardens the impenitent for completer destruction at the 
final falL As the pains of cure difier from the pains of 
killing, so differs the salutary straitness which presses the 
entrants at the gate of life, &om the hardness which hurts 
transgressors while they flee fi-om God. 
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THE CHOICE OF COMPANIONS. 

" He that walketli with wise men shall be wise : but a companion of fools shall 

be destroyed. — xiii.'20. 

• 

Love of company is a steady instinct of the young. This 
tendency performs a great part in the economy of human 
lifa like many other forces imder the control of a free 
moral agent, it is mighty for good or evil, according to 
the direction in which it is ttimed. It is the nature of 
certain plants, while they strike their own independent 
roots into the ground for life, to twist their tendrils 
round other trees for support to their branchea^ To this 
species in the animal department of creation belong the 
yoimg of human kind. Physically, the organization of 
each individual is separate and complete, but morally 
they interweave themselves into others ; so that, though 
the growth of their bodies is independent, the cast of 
their characters is largely affected by the companions to 
whom they ding. At this point, therefore, there is room 
and need for much prayer, and watchfulness, and effort 
both by and for the generation that is now tender, and 
taking the form of any mould that closes round and 
presses it 

The principle of reciprocal attraction and repulsion 
pervades all nature, both in its material and spiritual 
department& Your character goes far to determine 
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the company that you will keep, and the company 
that you keep goes far to mould yoin* character. But 
while these two are hanging in the balance, it is the 
place and prerogative of man, for himself or his brother, 
to rush in and lay his hand upon the scales, and cast a 
makeweight into the side of safety. By the warnings of 
God s word, and the lessons of our own experience, we 
know before they begin what the end of certain com- 
panionships will be. The awful end is opened up to make 
us fear the beginning. 

Your heart takes to a companion who has been acci- 
dentally thrown in your way. You should not yield to 
that inclination merely because it works within you. , The 
beasts that perish do so, and therein they never err. 
Tliey associate with their kind, and are never corrupted 
by the company that they keep. Their instincts are 
l>erfect as they come from the Creator's hands. It is safe 
to trust them. But there is a bias to evil in a human 
heart. It must be watched and thwarted, if we would 
avoid error now and escape perdition at last. It is not 
for us to let our hearts have their own way in the selec- 
tion of companions. On that choice depend interests too 
great to be safely left to chance. The issue to be de- 
cided is not what herd you shall graze with a few years 
before your spirit return to the dust ; but what moral 
element you shall move in during the few and evil days 
of life, till your spirit return to God who gave it. I like 
this companion ; he fascinates me ; I cannot want him ; 
an enforced separation would be like tearing myself asun- 
der. Well, if that companion's heart be godless, and liia 
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Steps already slipping backward and downward, why not 
tear yourself asunder ? The act will be painful, no doubt ; 
but " skin for skin, yea, all that a man hath will he give 
for his life/* Your souls life depends on that painful 
act. It is better that you enter into life maimed of that 
member, than that your tempter and you should perish 
together. In this way the yoiuig are put to the test, 
whether they will obey Christ's word or no. On this 
side there are right arms to be cut off, and right eyes to 
be plucked out. Yomig men and women, God and all 
the good are looking on, and watching to see whether 
you will throw off the chain of charms by wliich brilliant 
but wandering stars liave led you, and cling to the skirts 
of the meek and lowly, who follow the Lamb whitherso- 
ever He goeth. 

" He that waUceth with the wise shall be wise." If he 
is wise he will walk with them, and to walk with them 
will make him wiser. To him that hath wisdom to choose 
the wise as his companions shall be given more wisdom, 
through their converse and example. Such is the blessed 
progress in the path of life, when fellow travellers towards 
Zion help each other pn; but, alas! what of liim who " hath 
not " any wisdom to begin with ? Let him who lacks 
\visdom ask of God, who givetli to all men libei-ally and 
upbraideth not. God takes peculiar delight in granting 
this request, when it comes up in earnest simplicity from 
the needy. Wisdom fi-om above will be given to them 
that ask it for the purpose of selecting safe companions. 
No one, it may be safely affirmed, ever made this request 
in simplicity to God, and came away without an answer. 
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No ; when people cling to unprofitable and dangerotui 
associates, it is because they take what they like without 
asking counsel of God, not because they asked counsel 
and failed to obtain it. This dashing, clever youth makes 
sport of serious things and serious persons. He quotes 
a text so dexterously, that the gravest of the circle are 
surprised into laughter. He sings merrily, and perhaps 
drinks deeply. He affects to be skilled in the mysteries 
of vice, and kindles the curiosity of a novice by knowing 
liints, which seem to leave the most untold. Here is a 
fool who will probably entice some to be his companiona 
Before the bargain be stnick, while this leader and his 
dupes are arranging the terms of his lead and their fol- 
lowing, a voice bursis out above them — " The companion 
of fools shall be destroyed'' It is God's voice ; He speaks 
in mercy ; hear ye Him. " Forsake the foolish and live." 
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LXXXIL 
THE FATHER WHO HATES HIS SON. 

He that spareth his rod hateth his son." — ^ziii. 24. 



€< 



you indulge your child and do not correct him : you 
permit selfishness, and envy, and anger to encrust them- 
selves, by successive layers, thicker and thicker on his 
chai-acter : you beseech him not to be naughty, but never 
enforce your injunction by a firm application of the rod ; 
and you think the fault, if it be a fault, is a very trivial 
one : perhaps you appropriate to yourself a measure of 
blame for loving your child too mucL Nay, brother; 
be not deceived ; call things by their right names. Be- 
ware of the woe denounced against those who call evil 
good. You do not love, you hate your child 

Love is a good name, and hate a bad one. Every one 
likes to tal^e to himself a good name, whether he deserve 
it or not. To love one's own child, even though that 
love should run to excess, is coimted amiable : to hate 
the child in any measure, is reckoned the part of a mon- 
ster. In order to keep a fair character before the world, 
a deceitful heart so shuffles in secret the two things, that 
wliile hate is the real character of the deed, its outward 
appearance shall be love. 

It is obvious to any careful observer of human nature, 
that even blame is pleasant to indulgent parents, when it 
is the blame of loving their own children too much. They 
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swallow the soft reproof as a luscious flattery. The 
scriptiure deals with them in another way. It does not 
gratify them by the soft impeachment of excess in parental 
love. It roundly asserts that they have no love at alL 
It comes down upon them abruptly with the charge of 
hating the child. 

Sparing the rod is the specific act, or habit, which is 
charged against the parent, as being equivalent to hating 
his son. The child begins to act the tyrant. He is cniel 
where he has power, and sulky where he has not He is 
rude, overbearing, untruthful. These and kindred vices 
are distinctly forming on his life, and growing with his 
growth. The matter is reported to the father, and the 
same things are done in his presenca He tells the child 
to do better, and dismisses him with caresses. This pro- 
cess is frequently repeated. The child discovers that he 
can transgress with impunity. The father threatens some- 
times, but punishes never. The child grows rapidly worse. 
By the certainty of escaping, acting in concert with a 
corrupt nature, the habit of intentional evildoing is 
formed "and confirmed. AU the while this father takes 
and gets the credit of being, if not a very wise, at least a 
very loving parent. No ; it is mere prostitution of that 
hallowed name to apply it to such ignoble selfishness. 
Love, though very soft, is also very strong. It will not 
give way before slight obstadea To sacrifice self is of 
its very essence. If it be in you, it wiU quickly make 
your own ease give way for the good of its object. When 
a father gives the child aU his own way, yielding more, 
the more he frets, until the child finds out that he can get 
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anything by imperiously demanding it, he yields not from 
love to his child, but from loathsome love of ease to him- 
sel£ It is a low animal laziness tiiat will not allow its 
own oily surface to be ruffled even to save a son. If 
there were real love, it would be strong enough to endure 
the pain of refusing to comply with improper demands, 
and chastening for intentional or persistent wrong-doing. 
Parents who are in the habit of giving their children 
what they ask, and permitting them to disobey without 
chastisement, may read their own character in this vei*se 
of scriptiu'e. Such a father " hateth his son : " that is 
the word- To call it love is one of Satan's liea It is 
immingled selfishness. Tlie man who gravely tells his 
child what is wrong, and, if the wrong is repeated, sternly 
chastens him, — ^that man really loves his cliild, and sacri- 
fices his own ease for the child's highest good. It is 
enough to break one s heart to think how many young 
people are thrown off the rails at some unexpected turn 
of life by the momentimi of their own impetuousness, for 
want of a father's firm hand to apply in time the neces- 
sary break. We need a manful, hardy love — ^a love that 
will bear and do to the uttermost for all the interests of 
its object 

Let it be remembered here, however, that eveiy blow 
dealt by a father's hand is not parental chastening. To 
strike right and left against children, merely because you 
are angry and they are weak, is brutish in its character 
and mischievous in its effects. A big dog bites a little 
one who offends him : what do ye more than they ? Never 
once should a hand be laid upon a child in the hasty im- 
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pulse of anger. The Koh-I-Noor diamond, when it came 
into the Queen's possession, was a misshapen lump. It 
was very desirable to get its comers cut off, and all 
its sides reduced to symmetry: but no unskilful hand 
was permitted to touch it. Men of science were sum- 
moned to consider its nature and its capabilities. They 
examined the form of its crystals and the consistency oi 
its parts. They considered the direction of the grain, 
and the side on which it would bear a pressure. With 
their instructions, the jewel was placed in the hands of 
an experienced lapidary, and by long, patient, careful 
labour, its sides were grinded down to the desired pro- 
portions. The gem was hard, and needed a heavy pres- 
sure : the gem was precious, and eyery precaution was 
taken which science and skill could suggest to get it po- 
lished into sliape without cracking it in the process. The 
effort was successful The hard diamond was rubbed 
down into forms of beauty, and yet sustained no damage 
by the greatness of the pressm^e to which it was sub- 
jected. 

" Jewels, bright jewels,'' in the form of little children, 
are the heritage which God gives to every parent. They 
are unshapely, and need to be polished ; they are hard, 
and cannot be reduced into symmetry without firm 
handling ; they are brittle, and so liable to be per- 
manently damaged by the pressure ; but they are stones 
of peculiar preciousness, and if they were successfully 
polished they would shine as stars for ever and ever, 
giving off from their undimming edge, more brilliantly 
than other creatures can, the gloiy which they get from 
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the Sun of righteousness. Those who possess these dia- 
monds in the rough should neither strike them unskil- 
fully, nor let them lie uncut. 

This boy placed in the dock before you, with his 
clothes torn, and his hair dishevelled, with an air of peni- 
tence put on, over a purpose of more mischief that 
gleams through the awkward covering, just one minute 
after your last lecture, has been caught up to the ears 
in another scrape. What is to be done with him ? You 
have tried severity, and tried gentleness. All is in 
vain. He waxes worse in your hands. Do with him ^ 
as the infant-school rhyme enjoins you, "try, try, try 
again." Don't let him alone, for he is all imshapely, and 
in this form he will have no loveliness in the sight of 
(Jod or man. Don't strike rashly, for in one moment 
you may start a rent of hatred and discontent through 
and through a soul that no after discipline will ever 
obliterate. Cautiously, firmly, peraeveringly, lovingly, 
polish away at your jewel Get a right estimate of its 
value impressed upon your heart, and you will not give 
up in despair, although you have made many imsuccess- 
ful efforts. The work is difficult, but the prize i^ great 
If he is won, he is won to himself, and to you, and to 
society, and to God. 

While there should be a strong manly love to wield 
the rod firmly, there should also be a far seeing wisdom 
to judge, in view of all the circumstances, whether and 
when the rod should be applied. A parent must study 
carefully both his child's character and his own. If his 
own nature be now rigid, and incapable of going into 
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sympathy with the impetuous playfulness of robust youth,' 
he may with the best intention fSeJl into a fatal mistake. 
He may chasten for that which is not a fault, and so 
crack the temper of his child for life. We must learn to 
measure the instincts of boyhood, and make allowance 
for the muscular exercise, amounting almost to perpetual 
motion, which nature demands. Love will give ample 
room for the effervescence of a buoyant spirit ; but, when 
it has separated so widely between sportiveness and sin, 
it wiU then all the more bring down the rod with the 
certainty and severity of a law of nature, for every dis- 
covered, definite, wilful wickednesa If a father on earth 
be like our Father in heaven, judgment will be his 
" strange work'' Do not resort to it often, but let it be 
i-eal when it comes. 

I am disposed to set a high value on, not only the 
general principles of Scripture regarding this subject, but 
also its specific precepts. I would limit with jealous 
apprehension the application of the rule about duty 
changing with the change of circumstances. The only 
thing that I would leave open to be modified by circum- 
stances is the mere instrument wherewith the chastening 
is administered By all means let " rod" stand as a 
generic term, and under it let the most convenient imple- 
ment be used ; but the spirit of the text is abandoned, 
as well as the letter, when a parent abjures corporal 
chastisement altogether, and trusts exclusively to moral 
meana There is indeed no virtue in bodily, pain to heal 
a moral ailment ; it depends on the adaptation of punish- 
ment in kind and measiu*e to the particular form of the 
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child's waywardness. If a child so act as seldom to need 
the rod, or never, then seldom or never let the rod be 
applied ; but beware of determining and proclaiming be- 
forehand that you will not in any case resort to corporal 
diastisement, lest you be setting up your wisdom against 
the law of the Lord. 

I have heard of some educators who, in public assem- 
bly, with much pomp and circumstance, cut the tawse in 
a hundred pieces, and scattered the fragments in the 
wind, proclaiming, by way of contrast, the reign of love. 
There is more of quackery imder this than the benevo- 
lent performers suspected. Tt is a shallow mistake. The 
rod and love are not antagonist It is not necessary to 
banish the one in order to submit to the reign of the 
other. Love keeps the rod, and lifts it too, and lays it 
on when needful This is the very triumph of true love, 
over a spurious imitation. When a father puts forth his 
strength to hold the struggling victim, and applies the 
rod, although every stroke thrills through his own heart, 
this is love such as God commands and approves. Our 
Father in heaven chastens every child whom He loves, 
and does not spare for their crying. Genuine parental 
love on earth is an imitation of His own. 

Although it is an important rule not to trifle with this 
work when it is begun, yet the effect does not depend on 
tlie number or weight of the blows. Tlie result is deter- 
mined more by the side on which the force is applied, 
than by the mere magnitude of the force. The stroke in 
which the operator suffers more than he inflicts, power- 
fully impels the child in the direction which you approve. 
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but spurts of selfish anger drive him the other way. It 
is like admitting steam into the cyliiider of an engine : if 
you admit it on this side, the machine goes forward ; if 
you admit on that side, Hie machine goes backwazd. 

One characteristic mark of genuine love is to chasten 
a child "betimes." To do it early is both easiest and 
best. It is cruel to let your son grow up without the 
correction which he needs. K you who love him do not 
bend him while he is a child, those who do not love him 
will break him after he has become a man. 

The word is specifically " son," and not generally 
" child." There is a reason for this selection of terms. 
Although there may be here and there individual excep- 
tions, the common rule is that boys are more stubborn 
than girla In proportion to the hardness of the subject, 
must be the heaviness of the blow. The child must be 
subdued into obedience at whatever cost. This is the 
most important of a parent's practical duties in life. He 
should not permit any other business to push it aside 
into a secondary place. The boy is your richest treasure, 
and should be your chief care. He is the greatest talent 
which the Master has placed in your hands ; lay it out 
well, even though other things should be neglected. Exert 
all the wisdom and foresight and firmness that you* can 
command in the cultivation of this field, no other will 
yield a return so sure or so satisfying. 

Prayer and pains must go together in this difiicult 
work. Lay the whole case before our Father in heaven : 
this will take the hardness out of the correction, without 
diminishing its strength. 
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SECULARISM. 

" A Bcomer seeketh wisdom and findeth it not: but knowledge is easy unto 

hiifi that understandeth." — ^zir. 6. 

It is the constant profession of those who reject the 
Bible that they are seeking truth. Their likeness is taken 
here from life. They seek wisdom, but do not find it. 
They want the first qualification of a philosopher, a humble 
and teachable spirit. 

There is a race of men amongst us at the present day 
who scorn bitterly against faith's meek submission to 
God's revealed will They desue to be free from authority. 
The papist, they say, submits to the authority of the 
church, and the protestant to the authority of the Bible. 
They count these only different foims of superstition, and 
cast off with equal earnestness both the bonda They 
make a man's own feelings the supreme judge to that 
man of right and wrong, good and evil Tlie divinity, as 
they phrase it, is in every man ; which means that every 
man is a god unto himself It is, in its essence, a repro- 
duction of the oldest rebellion. A creature, discontented 
with the place which his Maker has given him, strives to 
make himself a god. 

If men really were independent beings, it would be 
right to assert and proclaim their independence ; but as 
matters really stand, this desperate kicking against 
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authority becomes the exposure of weakness, and the 
punishment of pride. We are not oiu* own cause and our 
own end; we are not our own lorda We are in the 
hands of oiu* Maker, and under the law of our Judge. 
Our only safety lies in subnussion to the rightful authority, 
and obedience to the true law. The problem for man is, 
not to reject all masters, but to accept the rightful One. 

Those who scorn the wisdom from above, seek laboriously 
for the wisdom that is beneath The name " secularist '' 
is adopted to indicate that they appreciate and study the 
knowledge that concerns the present world, and repudiate 
as unattainable, or useless, all knowledge that pertains to 
another. People sometimes lose their way in woi;4s as 
they do in mist; and then very vulgar objects seem 
mighty castles looming in the darkness. Let it be known, 
and remembered, that " secularism '* is the Latin for thia- 
world-ism, and means, attend to the world that you are 
now in, and let the next alone. Perhaps this translation 
of the name into English may help us to take the measure 
of the thing signified. Before we adopt this philosophy 
we must be sure that there is no immortality for man. 
For, if there be another world, obviously our course here 
will affect our condition there, and the view that we take 
of eternity will decisively influence our path over time. 
Giunting even, that it is this world with which men have 
now to do, our present view of the world to come exerts 
a supreme control over the whole course of our conduct, 
and every step of our life. It is by faith in the unseen 
that men steer through this shifting sea of time. Cut us 
off from the future, and you have left the ship without 
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a chart, and without a star ; without a compass to steer 

by, and without a harbour to steer for ; you hai^e left the 

ship an aimless meaniuglesB log lying on the water, to be 

tossed up and down by the waves, and driven hither and 

thither by the winds, until it &31 asunder or sink unseen. 

These seekers of knowledge, who limit their search to 

the earth on which they tread, profess great zeal in the 

question of education. I am not aware that they do 

more in the work of education than others, but they say 

loudly, And oft, that the young of the nation should be 

educated according to their views. Children in the public 

schools, they say, should be thoroughly trained in secular 

knowledge, and religious dogmas should be left untouched. 

The public schoolmaster should be entirely neutral on the 

subject of religion. He should give no judgment for or 

against any of its doctrinea Verily, these men seek 

knowledge, and find it not. After all their efforts to 

learn, they are not yet very wise. They prescribe to the 

schoolmaster a task that is palpably impossible. Revealed 

religion has touched the world, and been the timiing 

point of its history in all ages. The Scriptures of the 

Old and New Testaments, claiming as they do to be the 

inspired record of God's will, have in point of fact influenced 

the conduct and history of mankind more than all other 

books together. Jesus of Nazareth was, through the 

unwilling instrumentality of the Roman, put to death by 

the Jewish priesthood, because he made Himself equal 

with Qod ; and this event has done more to cast the 

civilized world into its present mould, than any or all the 

revolutions of kingdoms since the beginning of time. How 

24 
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is the teacher to dispose of that book, and that event, in 
his complete course of secular instruction ? Must he teach 
history and leave these things out of it ? He may as well 
teach the elements of Euclid, omitting all the capital 
letters ;. he may as well weave without a warp, as exhibit 
the kingdoms of this world, without taking notice of the 
Idngdom of God, and of his Christ The religion of Christ 
has grasped the world, and penetrated human history 
through and througk If you exclude these topics, your 
disciple comes out of yoiu* hands a barbarian ; and if you 
introduce them, you are compelled to take a side. For 
or againsrt'^Clirist the teacher must be, and the scholar 
too. God has, in providence, not left it possible simply 
to pass the Bible by without letting it be known whether 
you believe it or not. The question, " What think ye of 
Christ?" was of old pressed upon the Jews, though they 
desired rather not to commit themselves to an answer ; 
and by the same sovereign Lord, who rules over all, it is 
in these latter days pressed upon men so as to force an 
answer out of them whether they will, or be unwilling. 
No man can teach the history and condition of this world 
without indicating expressly, or by implication, whether 
he counts Jesus of Nazareth a blasphemer, or the Son of 
God. No man can be in this world without accepting or 
rejecting Christ's claim to be the Redeemer of his soul, 
and the sovereign of his life. Such have been the effects 
of the Bible, and such is the place of Christ among men, 
that we must take a side. The decision cannot be avoided ; 
all depends on making it aright. The liberty of having no 
Lord over the conscience is not competent to man. Sub- 
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mission absolute to the living God, as revealed in the 
Mediator, is at once the best liberty that could be, and 
the only liberty t^at ia 

In these days, when the pendulum is often seen swing* 
ing from scepticism over to superstition, and from super- 
stition back to scepticism again, we would do well to 
remember that there is truth between these extremes, and 
that in truth alone lies safety for all the interests of men. 
We must beware of confounding two questions that are 
totally distinct — ^the existence of truth, and our percep- 
tion of it Although all the men that live on the earth 
should awake to-morrow blind, that would not prove that 
the Sim had ceased to shina It is fashionable in higli 
places to laud religious indifference, and stigmatize as 
bigotry all earnest belief. Tliis is a great mistake. They 
who fiidl into it cannot read even profane history aright. 
Let politicians learn to apply the grand test, " By their 
fruits ye shall know them.'' To believe nothing will pro- 
duce as rank intoleiunoe as to believe all the legends of 
Rome. Look to the history of modem Europe, and you 
will see that those who believed aU dogmas and those who 
rejected all are equally stained with the blood of the 
saints, and have equally impeded the progress of men. To 
have no belief and to believe a lie, are seeds that bear only 
bitter fruits. The conceit of the sceptic that outside of 
himself there is no truth to believe in, projects into human 
life only an empty shadow of liberty; but if He wlio is 
the tmth " make you free, ye shall be free indeed." 

I see two men near each otlier prostrate on the ground 
and bleeding, while one man stands between them, with 
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serenest aspect, looking to the skies : who and wLat are 
these? The two prostrate forms are Superstition and 
Unbelief Superstition bowed down to worship his idol, 
and cut his flesh with stones to atone for his soul's sin. 
Unbelief scorned to be confined, like an inferior creature, 
to the earth, and was ever leaping up in the hope of 
standing on the stara Exhausted by his efibrts, he fell, 
and the fall bruised 'him, so that he lay as low as the 
neighbour whom he despised. He who stands between 
them neither bowed himself to the groiuid, nor attempted 
to scale the heavena He neither degi*aded himself be- 
neath a man's place, nor attempted to raise himself above 
it He abode on earth, but he stood erect there. He 
did not proudly profess to be, but meekly sought to find 
God This man understands his place and feels his need ; 
to him therefore knowledge is easy. To him that hath 
shall be given. He has the beginning of wisdom, and he 
wiU reach in good time its glad consummation. " Blessed 
are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom." 
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LXXXIV. 

FLIGHT, THE SAFETY OF THE WEAK 

" Go from the presence of a foolish man, when then pero^Tert not in lum the 

lips of knowledge."— xiy. 7. 

In nature some creatures are strong and bold, having both 
instincts and instnunents for combat : other creatures are 
feeble but fleet. It is the intention of their Maker that 
they should seek safety, not in fighting but in fleeing. It 
would be a fatal mistake if the hare, in a fit of braver}'-, 
should turn and face her pursuers. In the moral conflict 
of human life it is of gi-eat importance to judge rightly 
when we should fight and when we should flee. The 
weak might escape if they knew their own weakness, and 
kept out of harm's way. That courage is not a virtue 
which carries the feeble into the lion's jaws. I have 
known of some who ventured too far with the benevolent 
purpose of bringing a victim out, and were themselves 
sucked in and swallowed up. To go in among the foolish 
for the rescue of the sinking may be necessary, but it is 
dangerous work, and demands robust workmen. 

The ordinaiy rule is, " go from the presence of a foolish 
man:" "forsake the foolish and live" (ix. 6). Your 
first duty is your own safety. But on some persons at 
some times there lies the obligation to encounter danger 
for the safety of a neighbour. Man is made his brother's 
keeper. It is neither the inclination nor the duty of a 
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good man to be among the profane or profligate, but he 
sometimes recognises ttie call of God to go in among them 
for the purpose of pulling a brand from the burning. The 
specific instruction recorded in scripture for such a ease is, 
" save with fear, pulling them out of the fire ; hating even 
the garment spotted by the flesh" (Jude 23). He who 
would vol'mteer for this saving work must " save with 
fear" — fear lest the victim perish ere he get him dragged 
out, and fear lest himself be scorched by the flame. 
We often hear of a miner going down a shaft to save a 
brother who has been choked by foul air at the bottom. 
It is a work of mercy : but the worker must beware; if he 
linger too long in the deadly atmosphere of the pit, in- 
stead of saving his neighbour, himself will share his fate. 
There may be — ^there ought to be an effort made to lay 
yourself along the drunken, the licentious, the profane, 
and so bear them out into safety : but it should be a rush 
in and a rush out again. Wlien one begins to dally in 
the place of danger he is gone. When your earnest inter- 
ference is resisted, fall back upon the rule of scripture : 
" go from the presence of the foolish," lest your soul be 
polluted by contact with their blasphemy or vice. 
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LXXXV. 
SYMPATHY. 

" The heart knoweth his own bitterness ; and a stranger doth not intermeddle 

with his joy." — ^xiy. 10. 

The two extreme experiences of a human heart, which 
comprehend all others between them, are "bitterness" 
and "joy." The solitude of a human being in either 
extremity is a sublime and solemnizing thought. Whe- 
ther you are glad or grieved, you must be alone. The 
bitterness and the joyfulness are both your own. It is 
only in a modified sense, and in a limited measure, that 
you can share them with another, so as to have less of 
them yourself We speak of sympathy, and sympathy 
means community of emotions between two human hearts. 
Doubtless there is a reahty corresponding to that attrac- 
tive name, but the share which another takes is a thin 
aerial shadowy thing in comparison with the substantive 
experience of your own souL Sympathy between two 
human beings is, after all, little more than a figure of 
speech. A physical burden can be divided equally 
between two. If you, unburdened, overtake a weary 
pilgrim on the way, toiling beneath a load of a hundred 
pounds weight, you may volunteer to bear fifty of them 
for the remaining part of the jomney, and so lighten his 
load by a full hal£ But a hght heart, however willing 
it may be, cannot so relieve a heavy one. The cai*es that 
press upon the spirit are as real as the load that lies on 
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the back, and as burdensome; but they are not so tangible 
and divisible. We speak of sharing them by sympathy, 
and there is some meaning in the words, some reality in 
the act ; but the participation in kind and effect comes far 
short of the actual partition of material weight. The law 
of our nature in the last resort is, " Every man must 
bear his own burden." The weight that falls upon my 
body may be divided with you, but the weight that falls 
on my soul must lie all on my soul alone. You may 
indeed sUind beside me, and hold me by the hand, and I 
may be abler to bear because of your presence and your 
love, but I alone must bear it alL 

There are, indeed, some very intimate unions in human 
society, as organized by God, and existing even yet in a 
fallen world The family relations bring heart into very 
close contact with heart, and joys or sorrows that abound 
in one flow freely over into another. The closest of them 
all, wonderful in name and in nature, the two " no longer 
twain, but one flesh," is a union of unspeakable value for 
such sympathy as is compatible with distinct personality 
at all But when you estimate this union at its highest 
value, and take it all into account, there remains a mean- 
ing, deep and wide like the ocean, in this one touching 
word, " the heart knoweth his own bitterness." The wife 
of your bosom can indeed intermeddle with your joys and 
son-ows as a sti-anger cannot do, and yet there are depths 
of both in your breast which even she has no line to 
sound. When you step into the watera of life's last sor- 
row, even she must stand back and remain behind. Each 
must go forward alone. The Indian suttee seems natiu^'s 
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struggle against that fixed necessity of man's conditioa 
But it is a vain oblation. Although the wife bum on 
the husband s funeiul pile, the frantic deed does not 
ligliten the solitude of the dark valley. One human 
being cannot be merged in another. Man must accept 
the separate peraonality that belongs to lils nature. In 
his relations to duty and to God, no partnership is per- 
mitted, no community of goods is possible. 

But the isolation of every man from his fellow in the 
hour of extremity may become the means of pressing the 
sufferer nearer another companion, who is able even then 
to remain. " There is a friend that sticketh closer than 
a brother." Such is the person of Emmanuel, God with 
us, that the spiritual life of a believer is not a separate 
existence, but a part of His. As a branch in the vine or 
a member in the body, so is a disciple in the Lord. The 
Christian is one with Chiist in such a way as no human 
spirit can be with another. When the fangs of the per- 
secutor vexed the life of his little ones, the pain throbbed 
that moment in the heai*t of Jesus. The Head on higli 
cried out when the enemy hurt His member, " Saul, Saul, 
why peraecutest thou me?'' Only Christ's sympathy is 
real and complete; all other sympathy is but a pleasant 
image. He who suffered for our sins can make himself 
partaker of our sorrows. He who went through the 
wrath of God to make a safe path for his people, is able to 
keep them company in the swelling of Jordan. Long ago 
they saw BUs day, and rejoiced in His perfect sympathy. 
" Though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, 
I win fear no evil, for thou art with me" (Pa xxiii. 4). 
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LXXXVL 
A MAN IS RESPONSIBLE FOR HIS BELIEF. 

*' There is a way which seemeih right unto a man, but the end thereof arc th€ 

ways of death."— xiy. 12. 

The way seems right, but is wrong; and the result ac- 
cords, not with the fiilse opinion, but with the absolute 
truth of the case. Its issue in death proves that its 
direction was erroneous. A tree is known by its finits, 
and a life-course by the end to which it leads. A man 
follows a path which he thinks right, but which really is 
wrong; if he persist he wiU perisL This case is of fi-e- 
quent occurrence in the world, both in its material and 
its moral departmenta Your opinion that the path is 
right does not make it right : your sincerity in that erro- 
neous opinion does not exempt you from its consequences, 
whether these affect more directly the body or the souL 

There is a mercantile company which bulks largely in 
the public eye, and turns over vast sums, and spreads its 
agencies widely over the world. You think the concern 
is solid, and court its alliance. You are accepted ; your 
interests are bound to its fortune, and are ruined in its 
fall Your favourable opinion of a hollow pretence did 
not prevent the loss of your means when the bubble 
burst. The law is universal In the nature of things it 
cannot be otherwise. It is a hollow form of philosophy 
that deceives some men on this point. They say, surely 
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God will not punisli a man hereafter who consdentiously 
walks up to his convictions, although these convictions 
be in point of fact mistaken. They err, knowing neither 
tlie inspired Scriptures nor the natural laws. Do men 
imagine that Qod, who has established this world in such 
exquisite order, and rules it by regular laws, will abdi- 
cate, and leave the better world in anarchy? This 
world is blessed by an undeviating connection between 
causes and their effects ; will the next be abandoned to 
random impulses, and run back to chaos ? The idea is 
not only false, but impossible and absmrd. It is not 
even conceivable that the direction of a man's course 
should not determine his landing-place. 

But here an element is introduced into th^ calculation 
which, it is thought, essentially modifies the result. In 
morals the motive is an effective constituent of every 
transaction : and if a man endeavour to form a right 
judgment, and yet fall into error, will not his sincerity 
exempt him from the consequences of his-mistake ? This 
supposition is contrary both to the testimony of the 
word, and to the analogy of nature. It sets up wilful 
Cincy against uniform fact. A man contracts and pays 
for a ship of first-rate material and workmanship. In 
due time a vessel is delivered to him of goodly ap- 
pearance, but built of unseasoned material, and not 
water-tight in the joints. He embarks with his family 
and his goods in the treacherous bottom. When he 
is out of sight, and the storm has begun to blow, 
the truth begins to circulate from lip to lip among his 
former neighbours that the ship is not seaworthy, and 
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the question is anxioiisly discussed whether she can 
accomplish the voyage. If one of ihem should reason 
that because the man did his best, and honestly believed 
the ship was good, a just God overruling all, would not 
permit the innocent to be drowned, while the guilty 
stood on dry land safe, the suggestion would be scouted 
by common consent as an unsubstantial dream. We all 
know that the laws of natm*e do not turn aside to shield 
a man from the consequences of his error, because his in- 
tention was good Every man, also, may, by a little 
consideration, come to see that this arrangement is best 
for the interests of alL Such is the principle that ope- 
rates with undeviating uniformity in all the region which 
lies within the view of man ; and what groimd have we 
for believing that order will be exchanged for anarchy in 
the government of God, whenever it steps over the 
boundary of things seen and temporal ? 

Perhaps the secret reason why an expectation, so con- 
trary to all analogy, is yet so fondly entertained, is a 
tacit unbelief in the reality of things spiritual and eter- 
nal We see clearly the laws by which effects follow 
causes in time ; but the matters on which these laws 
operate are substantial realities. If there were a firm 
conviction that the world to come is a substance, and not 
merely a name, the expectation would necessarily be 
generated, that the same principles which regulate the 
divine administration of the world now, will stretch 
into the unseen and rule it aU. On one of the latter 
days of a return voyage across the Atlantic, we paced 
the level deck beneath a brilliant sun, and on a placid 
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Be&, in earnest and protracted conversation with a bene- 
volent and accomplislied Englishman. He was sincerely 
religions in his own way: and a part of his confes- 
sion was that every man's religion would carry him 
to heaven, whatever it might be in itself, provided he 
sincerely believed it. He accounted it rank bigotry to 
doubt the safety of any fellow-mortal on the ground of 
erroneous belief His creed, although he would probably 
liave refused to sign it, if he had seen it written out, 
was, Safety lies in the sincerity of the believer, without 
respect to the truth of what he believes. We plied liim 
with the analogy of nature in the form whicii circum- 
stances most readily suggested. We are here coursing 
over the ocean at the rate of three hundred miles a day. 
We have seen no land since we left tlie shores of Ame- 
rica, nine days ago. We are approaching the coast of 
Ireland, and will no doubt pass about a quarter of a mile 
on the safe side of Cape Clear. The captain and his 
officers liave been carefully taking their observations, and 
calculating their course. We have confidence in their 
capacity and trutk But if they should commit a mis- 
take, and cast up an erroneous reckoning, whether by 
their own ignorance, or by a false figure in their tables, 
oi* a misplaced mark on their quadiunt — whether by their 
own fault or the faiilt of othera whom they innocently 
trusted — will the sincerity of their beUef that they are 
in the right courae save them and us from the conse- 
quences of having deviated into a wrong one ? If the 
ship is directed right upon a rocky shore, will the rocky 
shore not rend the ship asimder, because the master thinks 
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he is in the accustomed track ? Our friend was silenced, 
but he was not convinced. Argument alone will not 
remove such an error. It is not a clearer head that is 
needed, but a softer heart. When in conscious unwor- 
thiness and godly simplicity we are willing to have it so, 
we shall perceive that it is so. " Unto the upright there 
ariseth hght in the darkness." Even so, Father, for so it 
seemed good in thy sight. 

It is fashionable, in some quarters, to deny responsi- 
bility for belief, on the ground that a man's opinion is 
not under his own control There is precisely the same 
ground for affirming that a man cannot help his actions. 
His opinions do no doubt influence liis actions, but his 
actions also influence his opinions. A bad life deranges 
the judgment, and a deranged judgment deteriorates still 
more the life. These two act reciprocally as causes, and 
emerge alternately as effects. 

Truth shines like light from heaven ; but the mind 
and conscience within the man constitute the reflector 
tliat receives it. Thence we must read off the impres- 
sions, as the astronomer reads the image from the reflector 
at the bottom of his tube. When that tablet is dimmed 
by the breath of evil spirits dwelling within, the truth is 
distorted and turned into a lie. It was because the 
man's deeds were evil that he missed the truth. He is 
responsible for his erroneous opinion as certainly as he 
is responsible for his unrighteous act. 

It may be proved, by a large induction of facts, that 
among the multitude, those who become infidel in opinion 
have previously become vicious in conduct ; and in otlieii* 
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classes, where the experience seems to be opposite, the 
difference may be only in the outward appearance. Pride, 
and other fomjis of spiritual wickedness in the high places 
of the cultivated human intellect, are as hateful to God, 
and as adverse to right moral perceptions, as meaner vices 
in the low places of ignorant, imrestrained sensuality. 
There is no respect of persons with God. 

There is a way which is right, whatever it may seem to 
the world, and the end thereof is life. " If any man be in 
Christ, he is a new creature." " I am the way, and the 
truth, and the life, no man cometh unto the Father but 
by me." God's way of coming to us in mercy, is also 
our way of coining to Him in peace. Christ is expressly 
** the Apostle and High Priest of our profession'* (Heb. 
ill 1). He has come forth God's messenger to us, and 
returned as our lidvocate with the Father. 
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LXXXVII. 
THE BACKSLIDER 

" The backslider in heart shall be filled with his own ways/' — xiv. 14. 

If the secret history of backsliders were written, many 
startKng discoveries would be made. Whatever the enor- 
mity it may end in, backsliding begins unseen in the heart. 
The Christian in name, whose fall resounds through tlie 
land, filling the mouths of scomers with laughter, and 
suffusing the faces of disciples with shame, did not de- 
scend to that depth by one leap from the high place on 
which he formerly stood. He does not by a sudden 
resolution of mind turn from virtue into vice. He does 
not even abandon his Sabbath school, or desert the 
prayer-meeting, by a deliberate judgment. A slipping 
begins secretly and imperceptibly in his heart, while 
appearances on the surface are kept unchanged. He 
ceases to watch and pray. He admits vain thoughts, 
and gives them encouragement to lodge within him. 
Having no hunger for righteousness, he neglects the bread 
of life. He grows weary of religious exercises and reli- 
gious society. If he continue to attend them, it is a bodily 
service, endured for the purpose of maintaining the place 
which he has attained. Duties become more irksome, and 
forbidden indulgence more sweet. 

There is a weighing beam exposed to public view, 
with one scale loaded and resting on the ground, 
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while the other dangles high and empty in the air. 
Everybody is familiar with the object, and its aspect. 
One day the curiosity of the passengers is arrested by 
observing that the low and loaded beam is swinging 
aloft, while the side which hung empty and light has 
sunk to the ground. Speculation is set on edge by the 
l)henomenon, and set at rest again by the discovery of 
its cause. For many days certain diminutive but busy 
insects had, for some object of their own, been trans- 
ferring the material from the full to the empty scale. 
Day by day the sides approached an equilibrium, but no 
change took place in their position. At last a gi-ain 
more removed from one side, and laid in the other, 
reversed the preponderance, and produced the change. 
There is a similar balancing of good and evil in a human 
heart. The sudden outward change results from a gra- 
dual inward preparation. 

All engineering proceeds upon the principle of reach- 
ing great heights or depths by almost imperceptible 
inclines. The advei-sary of men works by this wile. 
Wlien you see a man who was once counted a Christian 
standing shameless on a mountain-top of open impiety, or 
lying in the miry pit of vice, you may safely assume that 
he has long been worming his way in secret on the spiral 
slimy track by which the old serpent marks and smooths 
the way to death. 

On the same branch of an apricot-tree that leant 
against the south side of a garden wall, I have seen two 
fruits, large and luscious, hanging side by side, and ripen- 
ing apace in the sun. They were of equal size and equal 

25 
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loveliness. Their stainless bosoms peeped firom beneath 
the leaves, ^ to bask in the noonday heat. Nothing in 
nature could be more lovely to look upon, or more rich 
in promise. Yet, ere to-morrow's sun is hot, one of them 
grows black on the side, and bursts, and collapses^ and 
becomes a mass of rottenness, while the other remains in 
midiminished beauty and fragrance by its side. Whence 
the diverse fiites of these twin beauties? Especially, 
why did the catastrophe happen so suddenly? It hap- 
pened thus : — ^yesterday, when you stood looking on the 
two, admiring their equal beauty, one of them was hol- 
low in the heart. If then you had taken it in your hand, 
and turned it round, you would have seen corruption 
already pervading its mass. On the dark side, next the 
wall, it has been pierced and entered. Its inside has 
been scooped out and devoured, while it continued to 
present to the passenger as fair an appearance as ever. 
And see, black, crawling, loathsome creatures are nestling 
and revelling in that hollow heart, beneath that beau- 
teous skin. 

Thus are fair promises in the garden of the Lord sud- 
denly blighted. You have known two, standing long 
side by side in a goodly profession, and labouring hand 
in hand for the kingdom of Christ One of them falls 
headlong into a pit of vice, and next day the whole 
neighbourhood rings with the scandal Diverse are the 
emotions, but all are moved. Christ's enemies sneer, and 
his members sigh. How sudden the fall has been, sor- 
rowing disciples say to each other in a suppressed whis- 
per, when they meet, — ^how sudden and unexpected! No, 
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friends ; it was not a sudden falL In the heart, unseen, 
there has been a long preparation of backsliding. Vain 
thoughts have lodged within, and vile thoughts have 
been welcome visitors. Pei-sons first vain and then vile 
have by degrees found their way into his presence, and 
charmed him, so that he cannot want them, though he 
knows they are stinging serpents. By such a process his 
heart has been hollowed out, and inhabited by creatures 
more loathsome than crawling vermin, while the skin of • 
profession was kept whole, and its fedrest side turned to 
public view. A cry of wonder rises from the crowd, 
when the hollow shell falls in, because they did not know 
its hollowness until the fall revealed it. 

There is a warning, in such a case : — ^beware of back- 
sliding in heart ; small beginnings may issue in a fearful 
end. But there is encouragement even here to disciples 
who are humble, and trustful, and watchfiiL There is 
no such thing as a sudden collapse of a sound heart. 
" They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength." 
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Lxxxvni. 

THE TRUSTFUL AND THE TRUTHFUL. 

" The simple believeth every word : but the prudent man looketh well to his 

going." — ^xiv. 15. 

" The simple believeth every word ;" and why not ? If 
it were the universal rule, it would make a happy world. 
Tinist is a lovely thing;, but it cannot stand, unless it get 
Truth to lean upon. When its tender hand* has been 
often pierced by u broken reed of falsehood, it pines away, 
and dies of grie£ A man would find it easier to be 
trustful, if his neighbours were trust-worthy. 

It is a well-known characteristic of little children to 
believe implicitly whatever you tell them. This is one 
and not the least, of those features which make up their 
beauty, and draw forth our love. It remains a feature 
of the child until it is worn off by hard experience of 
the world. Perhaps we should recognise in it a broken 
remnant of our unfallen state. It is an obvious fact in 
nature, that the infant expects truth, until that expecta- 
tion is burned out of him by many disappointments. Sus- 
picion does not appear until it has been generated by 
falsehood. 

A great responsibility is attached to all our intercourse 
with children. Offences wiU come ; but woe to him by 
whom the offence cometh. The child expects truth ; let 
him have it. Be not the first to wring his simplicity out 
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of him by double dealing. A lie told by seniors for their 
amnsement threw a dark shadow over my childhood, and 
took much of the sunshine out of it. Some person in a 
military dress, interested in the child for his father's sake, 
took me fondly in his arms, when I was between four and 
five years of age, and slipped a shilling into my hand. 
I either never knew, or have long since forgotten, what 
his name was, and what relation he sustained to the 
family; but the instant he passed, older children and 
grown-up people told me, with an air of seriousness, that 
I was enlisted, and that whenever I should be old enough, 
the officer would return, and take me off to the wars. 
This intimation sank into me, and lay at my heart like 
lead, all the period of my childhood. I was afraid to 
speak of it, and suffered in silence. The terror was never 
taken off by a serious explanation, for no one knew how 
great it was. I obtained no relief until my understand- 
ing gradually outgrew it. That lie wrought grievous 
harm to me. Besides overclouding life at its very dawn, 
it left within me, when it departed, a general grudge 
against mankind for wantonly wounding the helpless. 
When the boy was big enough to shake off the phantom, 
lie was full of indignation against the world for amusing 
itself by torturing a child. The Almighty has consti- 
tuted himself the Helper or Avenger of the weak, what- 
ever the form of their weakness may be ; beware of hurt- 
ing a little child by any untruth. It is a great wicked- 
ness when older children or servants torment the little 
ones by inventing false terrors. Stand in awe, and speak 
only sacred truth to the timid confiding infant, for the 
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Almighty Friend of the feeble is looking on. Even in little 
things He will cany through the principle, " inasmuch as 
ye have done it to one of these little ones, ye have done it 
unto me." God has made the infant trustful, and then cast 
him upon you : if you take advantage of that trustfulness to 
deceive, whether in great things or small, you are mocking 
its Author. The child is poor, and lying threats oppress 
it : " He that oppresseth the poor, reproacheth his Maker.'* 
** Vengeance is mine ; I will repay, saith the Lord." As 
the young of birds instinctively open their mouths for 
food, and their mothers never — ^not even once since the 
creation of the world — ^have thrown in chaff to mock 
their hunger ; so the trustfulness of children is the open- 
ing of their mouth for truth : if we fling falsehood in, 
and laugh at their disappointment, the Lord will require 
it. It is not amusement ; it is sin. It is both a crime 
and a blunder. They are called Goths and Vandals who 
deface the precious remnants of Greek statuary that have 
descended to our times. What name would fitly desig- 
nate the barbarian who, in sheer wantonness, spoils the 
beauty of a finer, fairer form — ^who rubs off by vulgar 
lies the lovely trustfulness of a little child? 

"The prudent looketh well to his going;" and good 
cause he has so to do. In this world a man is obliged 
to be suspicious. Man suffers more from man than fix>m 
the elements of nature or the beasts of the field. A time 
is coming when this species of prudence will be no longer 
needed. When the people shall be all righteous, there 
will be no deception on one side, and no distrust on the 
other. How sweet even this life would be, if there 
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were no falsehood and no distrust. If every speaker 
were true, and every hearer trustful, already the new 
world would have begun. As yet, we must walk cir- 
cumspectly at every step, lest a neighbour deceive us. In 
the new heavens and new earth, truth will pervade all 
like air. " They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my 
holy mountain, saith the Lord." Oh, that will be joyful, 
joyful, when there shall be no lie to generate suspicion, and 
no suspicion generated by a lie ! 
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LXXXIX. 

THE FOOL'S CONFIDENCE. 

* 

'* A w!8e man feareth, and departeth from evil : but tlie fool rageih, aud is 

confident." — ^xiv. 16. 

A WISE man fears sin, and distrusts himself He knows 
that the enemy ia strong, and that his own defences are 
feeble. His policy, therefore, is not to brave danger, but 
to keep out of harm's way. He seeks safety in flight. 
The character of the wise man may be read most distinctly 
in the dark but polished mirror that stands on the other 
side — "the fool rageth, and is confident." From the 
glossy surface of this intensified folly, the wisdom of 
modesty shines' brightly out. 

The fool's picture is truthfully sketched liere, in few 
lines. His character is mainly made up of two features : 
he thinks little of danger, and much of himself These 
two ingredients constitute a fooL He stumbles on both 
sides alike. That which is strong he despises, ,and that 
which is weak he trusts. The dangers that beset him 
are great, but he counts them nothing; the strength that 
is in him is as nothing, but he counts it great Thus, he 
is on all hands out of his reckoning, and stumbles at every 
step. 

The end of such a fool was described lately in the 
newspapers Many must have read and shuddered at 
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the tragic tale. A certain man was emplojed by the 
Zoological Society of London, as a keeper in theii* collec- 
tion of animala His department was the care of the 
serpents. A separate building was appropriated to them, 
and stringent regulations laid down for their manage- 
ment. The keeper's wages were good and his work was 
light. If he had been cautious and careful, his life would 
have been safe and his labour easy. Those of the ser- 
pents that are venomous must be closely confined and 
cautiously tended. The front of the cage is of strong 
glass. It is divided into two equal parts by a partition, 
in which there is a door. The serpents lie in one of these 
divisions, while the other is empty. It is the duty of the 
keeper, at certain times, to introduce an iron rod through 
a small opening, and therewith remove them by the door 
in the partition from the one compartment into the other. 
This done, he makes fast the door, and then enters the 
emptied cage, for the purpose of cleaning it and depositing 
food. One morning the keeper opened the door, before 
the serpents were removed, took one of them in his 
hands, hung it around his neck, and thus attired ran after 
his companions, sportively pretending to throw it upon 
them. He was warned that it might sting, and its sting 
might be death. He laughed at the warning. He then 
put the creature back into the cage, without having 
received any harm. Next he drew out a cobra capella, 
and placed it in his bosom beneath his coat, calling out, 
" I am inspired ; it will not hurt me." Waxing bolder 
by impmiity, he grasped the deadly reptile by the middle, 
and held it up before bis face pretending to speak to it 
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Drawing itself back to take aim, the creature made a 
sudden dart, and fixed its fangs in his nostrila Sobered 
by fear, he screamed out, tore the fangs out of his jSesh, 
and flung the serpent back into the cage. He was car- 
ried to an hospital, and died in fearful agoiy about an 
hour afterwards. 

The fool raged and was confident ; but he was drunk 
at the time, otherwise he would not have taken a venom- 
ous snake in his hand and held it up to his face. The 
man was not liimself : it wa« strong drink that raged 
within him. Yes, he was drunk. His own act brought 
madness on, and then the snake plunged its poisonous 
fangs in the madman's blood The snake did not abstain 
from stinging him ; the poison did not abstain from de- 
stroying his life because he was drunk : and will God 
abstain fix)m judging him because he was drunk when he 
stutnbled into eternity ? How many in our land, every 
year, die as that fool died ? They inflame their appetite 
by a little strong drink, and then blind the eye of reason 
by more. With reason laid asleep, and passions heated 
into sevenfold fury, they sally forth and get or give a 
mortal wound. Every man who even once maddens 
himself by drink is a fool of the same stamp with the 
serpent-keeper. He has allowed a snake to coil itself 
round his body : no thanks to him if it creep oflT without 
spurting death into his veins. The confidence of fools is 
their i-uin. The safety of a wise man lies in that modest 
sense of his own infirmity, which makes him fear and 
depart from evil Solomon's advice is, " Look not thou 
upon the wine when it is red, when it giveth his colour 
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in the cup, when it moveth itself aright : at the last it 
biteth like a serpent and stingeth like an adder'' (xxiii. 
31, 32). 

We seem as a nation to derive little benefit from the 
warnings which reach us through the newspapers by hun- 
dreds every year, in the form of frightful deaths caused 
by drunkennesa A man wiU readily resolve, as he reads 
these tragedies, that he will neither murder his neighbour 
nor walk over a quarry himself: but his resolution may 
avaU him nothing if he dally with strong drink. This 
people are paying a heavy price, and yet they will get no 
wisdom in return, if they content themselves with punish- 
ing murder and loathing suicide, and continue to think 
lightly of drunkenness, which is the most prolific seed of 
both. He would be the greatest benefactor of his country, 
in all its interests, who should lodge in the public mind an 
adequate estimate of drunkenness, as a sin in the sight of 
God, an injury to the individual, and a crime against 
society. As long as public opinion makes light of this 
genn-sin, its fruits will work us lieavy woe. 
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XC. 

WITNESSES. 

"A true witness delivereth souls." — si?. 25. 

" Truth is great and it will prevail ;" but truth in the 
abstract is like a disembodied spirit, and cannot exert a 
power upon the world. It must be incarnate in a living 
witness ere its effect be felt. 

One witness, faithful and true, has appeared among 
men, and this witness delivers souls. He is the Truth in 
human nature, and the truth makes the captive free. If 
the Son make you free, ye shall be free indeed. Of the 
sin of men and the holiness of God, of the curse and the 
blessmg, the fall and the rising again, He is witness. He 
is the way and the truth and the life. There is no sal- 
vation in any other. If we would see evidence either of 
God s anger against sin, or His mercy to sinners, we must 
look unto Jesus. 

But in Him, and by Him, and for Him, Christians are 
witnesses too. In this respect, "as He is, so are we in 
this world" (1 John iv. 17). Every one whom Christ 
saves from the world He uses in it. Deserters from the 
powers of darkness are, one by one as they come over, 
incorporated in the armies of the living God, and sent 
back to do .battle against their former lord. If you are 
a Christian, these two things are true of you : first, you 
have need of Cluist, and, second, Christ has need of you. 



X 
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He saves you, and you serve Him. All things are in His 
hand Those who are bought with His blood He loves, 
with a love that is wonderful, passing the love of mothers. 
He would call them home, and give them rest, if He had 
not some needful work for them to do in this outer world. 
The very fact of a Christian being here and not in heaven, 
is a proof that some work awaits him. 

And the special work for which Christians are left in 
the world is to be witnesses. Himself told His disciples 
so when He was about to leave them : " Ye shall receive 
power after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you ; and 
ye shall be witnesses unto me" (Acts i 8). On high, 
whither he was then going, he does not need witnessea 
There they behold his glory. The Lamb is the light of 
heaven, and they who bask in His rays need none to 
tell them that He is great and good ; but in this outfield, 
where enmity and ignorance prevail, Christ has need of 
witnesses, and He has chosen to this office those who 
trust in His salvation and are called by His name. 

He does not send angels to proclaim His message and 
wield His power. He does not command the thunders 
to pronounce His name, and the lightnings to wiite His 
character on the sky. The epistle in which He desires 
to be read is the life of His disciples. The evidence by 
which the Spirit will convince the world is His truth, 
uttered fix)m the word, and echoed, still and small, jfrom 
the meek and quiet life-course of converted men. It 
should be encouraging, stimulating, elevating to the hum- 
blest disciple to learn that the Lord who redeemed him 
has appointed his time and his path. It is required that 
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we be witnesses raito Him wherever we are axid whoever 
may question us. Two qualifications sre required in a 
witness, truth and love (Eph. iv. 15) : these are needed, 
but these will do. With these one will chase a thousand, 
and two put ten thousand to flight 

. The place of a witness for Christ in the world is 
honourable, but arduous. A witness, in contested cases^ 
after giving evidence in chief, is subjected to cross- 
examination. A Christian's profession is, and is under- 
stood to be, his dh^ct and positive testimony that he is 
bought with a price, and bound to serve the Lord that 
bought him : but as soon as this testimony is emitted, the 
cross-examination begios. If he be not a true witness, 
he wiU stumble there. Either or both of two persons, 
with very different views; may subject a witness to cross- 
examination — ^the judge or the adversary. It is chiefly 
done by the adversary, and in his interests. The Supreme 
himself puts professing disciples to the test before the 
public court of the world ; but when He so tries his chil- 
dren, the truth comes forth purer and brighter by the 
trial He wKo goes about as a roaring lion, seeking 
whom he may devour, tempta to destroy. He puts the 
witness to the question in order to break him down. An 
inquirer who saw you at the Lord's table meets you in 
the market-place. If he saw the solemnity of a trustful 
worshipper there, and feel the gripe of an overreacher 
here, he counts your testimony for Christ not true, and 
sets his conscience free from the restraints of begun con- 
viction. The keen eye of an adversary, sharpened into 
more than natural intensity by the reproof which your 
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profession administered, tracks you into the world, and 
questions you there. Every inconsistency raises a shout 
of triumph in the circle who will not have this Man to 
reign over them, and draws a sigh in secret from the 
broken hearts of the Lord's meek and poor aflJicted ones. 
They speak of the evidences of religion, and much has 
been done in our day to multiply and confirm them. 
But^ after all. Christians are the best evidences of Chris- 
tianity. Alas, we have for eighteen hundred years been 
printing books to prove Christianity true, and Hving so 
as to make men think we do not believe it. Living wit- 
nesses, if they be true, have far more power than dead 
letters of a book, however accurate they may be. The 
last words of Jesus on the earth were to leave this charge 
upon his members, " Ye shall be witnesses unto me, 
both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and 
unto the uttermost part of the earth ; and when he had 
spoken these things, while they beheld, he was taken up, 
and a doud received him out of their sight" (Acts L 8, 9). 
His last command is, in the place where ye happen to be, 
and in aU the neighbourhood as fax as your influence 
reaches, and when opportimity occurs to aU mankind, be 
ye witnesses unto me. After this he departed in a doud. 
He will come again in the douds, and every eye shall see 
Him. Occupy till He come. At His coming we would 
like to be found faithful and busy in the very work 
which he prescribed. There is no other work worth 
living for, or fit for dying in. How much you have 
gotten from Christ, and how much you have done for 
needy men while passing through life — these are Wie 
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only things that will be important when the dosing hour 
has come. To be saved, and to commend the Saviour, — 
this is^the double aim fit to fill a human heart and a 
human Ufa 

" A true witness delivereth souls ;" and a false witness ? 
He is the stone over which they stumble. It is not in 
the power of any man to be neutral in the conflict be- 
tween light and darkness. Good and evil in actual life 
are like land and sea on the globe. If you are not on 
the one, you must be on the other. There is no belt of 
intermediate territory for the irresolute to linger on. Let 
no man who bears Christ's name lay the unction to his 
soill, that if he does no good he at least does no evil 
One of the heaviest complaints made in the prophets 
against Jerusalem for her backsliding, is that she was a 
" comfort" to Samaria and Sodom (Ezek. xvi 54) ; that 
those who had the name and place of God's people, so 
Uved as to make the wicked feel at ease. If the salt 
retain its saltness, surrounding corruption will be made 
imeasy by the contact. If Christians live as like the 
world as they can, the world will think itself safe in its 
sin ; and those who should have been the deliverers, will 
become the destroyers of their neighbours. 
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XCI. 

THE PLACE OF EEFUGE. 

'* In the fear of the Lord is strong confidence ; and his children shall have a 

place of refuge." — ^xiv. 26. 

Fear is confidence : the words sound strangely. They 
are like that blessed paradox of Paul, " when I am weak, 
then am I strong/' They are stiunge indeed, but true. 
To fear God aright is to be delivered from all fear. 
" His salvation is nigh them that fear him.'* To have 
such a neighbour is strong consolation to a human spirit 
in this howling wilderness. The fear which brings a 
sinner submissive and trustful to the sacrifice and righte- 
ousness of the Substitute is itself a confidence. Tlie 
great and terrible God becomes the " dwelling-rock" of 
the ftigitive. Those who went early to the sepulchre 
and looked into the empty grave where the Lord lay, 
departed from the place with " fear and great joy." A 
human soul, made at first in God's image, has great capa- 
city still In that large place fear and great joy can 
dwell together. There are different kinds of fear : there 
is a fear that " hath torment," and perfect love, when it 
comes, casts that kind out (1 John iv. 18). Like fire 
and water, these two cannot agree. The fear that hath 
torment by its very nature keeps or casts out confidence 
from a human heart. But the filial fear of the dear chil- 
dren may be known by this, that it takes in beside itself 

2G 
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a great joy, and the two brethren dwell together in xinity. 
When the fear of God, which a sinner feels, is plunged in 
redeeming love, the torment is discharged, and confidence 
comes in its stead. 

" His children shall have a place of refuge.'' God is 
their refuge and their strength : they will not fear 
though the earth be removed. They " are kept by the 
power of God through faith unto salvation" (1 Pet. i 5). 

There are two keepings very diverse from each other, 
and yet alike in this, that both employ as their instru- 
ments strong walls and barred gates. Great harm accrues 
from confounding them, and therefore the distinction 
should be made and kept clear. Gates and bars may be 
closed around you for the purpose of keeping you in, or 
of keeping your enemy out. The one is a prison, the 
other a fortresa In construction and appearance the two 
places are in many respects similar. The walls are in 
both cases high, and the bars strong. In both it is essen- 
tial that the guards be watchful and trusty. But they 
differ in this — the prison is constructed with a view to 
prevent escape from within ; the fortress to defy assault 
from without In their design and use they are exact 
contraries. The one makes sure the bondage, the other 
the liberty of its inmates. In both cases it is a keep^ 
and in both the Iceep is strong — ^the one is strong to 
keep the prisoner in, the other strong to keep the 
enemy out. 

The fear of the Lord to those who are within, and 
have tasted of his grace, is the strong confidence of a for- 
tress to defend them from every foe ; to those who look 
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at it from without, it often seems a frowning prison that 
will dose out the sunlight from all who go within its 
portals, and waste young life away in mouldy dungeons. 
Mistakes are common on this point, and these mistakes 
are disastrous. 

Life to the Christian is a waifare, all the way. He is 
safe, but his safety is not the peace of home. It is the 
protection of a strong tower in the presence of enemies. 
The children of the kingdom are safe though weak, not 
because none seek their hurt, but because greater is He 
that is for them, than all that are against them. This 
is the condition of all who have turned to the Lord, and 
have not yet entered into rest. They are out of the 
kingdom of darkness, but have not reached the presence 
of God. In all this middle region they are safe, but 
their safety cometh from the Lord. 

Danger surrounds them : but they are kept in safety. 
Before they were converted they did not desire this 
keeping ; when they are glorified they will not need it. 
But in all this passage through the wilderness, after they 
have burst forth from Egypt, and before they have 
reached the promised land, " His children" need and get 
" a place of refuge/' 

This is their best estate on earth. His children though 
they be. It is good to know precisely what we have a 
right to expect. If we carelessly count on advantages 
which have not been promised, and not provided for us. 
we shall be thrown off our guard and suffer loss. The 
utmost request that Jesus made for His disciples was, 
not that they should be taken out of the world, but kept 
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from the evil (John xvii. 15). This, therefore, is the 
utmost that will be given. Enemies swarm* around — 
His children ore feeble ; the safety provided is confidenoe 
in Himself, the strong tower into which the righteous 
run. 

But often a trembling fugitive mistakes the fortress 
for a prison, and refuses to go in. A single soldier in an 
enemy's country is crossing the plain in haste, and making 
towards a castle whose battlements appear in relief on 
the distant sky. A man who appears a native of the 
place joins him from a bypath, and asks with appa- 
rent kindness whither he is going. To yonder fortress, 
says the soldier, where my Sovereign's army lies in 
strength. The stranger, under pretence of friendship, 
endeavours to persuade him that it is a prison. He is 
an emissary of the enemy, sent to detain the fugitive 
until it be too late, and then cat him off. In this way 
many are turned back from the place of refuge after they 
seemed to have turned their faces thitherwards. Agents 
of the enemy, under various disguises, join themselves to 
the young, and insinuate that to be seriously religious is 
to throw their liberty away. Multitudes, whom no man 
can number, are thus cheated and lost. They would like 
to be safe, but cannot consent to go into a dungeon yet. 
When they grow old, and the appetite for pleasure is 
comparatively weak, they think they can -submit to the 
sombre shade of those towers where the regenerate have 
taken refuge ; but as yet they love life too well to plunge » 
into a living death. 

A little religion is a painful thing. It destroys one 
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pleasure, and supplies no other in its steaA In this land 
of light and of privilege, many go as far forward in a * 
religious profession as to embitter the joy of the world ; 
few seem to advance far enough in the " new and living 
way " to reach a refuge in the joy of the Lord. Safety 
lies in drawing near to God, and the distinguishing mark 
of an unbelieving heart is that it departs fi*om Him. If 
the fortress were some pile of self-righteousness, or even 
a huge, unshapely heap of penances and listings, men 
with their corruption all about them would be content to 
take shelter there ; but since the offered resting-place is 
undier the eye, and even in the bosom of the Holiest, they 
will not and cannot go in, unless they are made willing 
to put off the old nature and leave it behind. "His 
children shall have a place of refuge," and the refuge is 
such that only the children count it a boon. The Great 
Teacher told Nioodemus first about seeing the kingdom 
of God, and next about entering it (John iii 3, 5). No 
man will go into the kingdom until he has some spiritual 
perception of what it is. Though the Refuge is provided, 
and the gate standing open, and the invitation free, poor 
wanderers stand shivering without, because a suspicion 
clings to the guilty conscience, that the " strong tower,' 
offered as a safe dwelling-place, will turn out to be a 
place of confinement from genial society and human 
joys. We must take up Philip's simple prayer, " Lord, 
shew us the Father.'' If the prodigal could know the 
Father's love, he would arise and go to the Father's 
bosom. 
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XCIL 

ENVY— THE DISEASE AND THE CURE 

" A sound lieart is the life of the flesh ; but envy the rottenness of the boaei." 

• — xiy. 30. 

An object is sometimes so situated that you can see it better 
by looking away from it to the surface of a mirror opposite 
than by attempting to look directly upon itself If you 
want to know what is meant by a sound heart, look over 
to the other clause, and learn that envy is the rottenness 
of the bones. Soimdness of heart is generous love to a 
brother, kindled there by Christ's love to us. " Love one 
another as I have loved you." When that grajce of the 
Lord is transferred to a disciple, and written by the Spiiit 
so deeply upon the fleshly table within, that it can be read 
by the passer-by on the man's outer Ufe, the new creature 
is sound at heart and vigorous in action. " Perfect love 
casteth out fear" in relation to God, and envy in relation 
to fellow-men. 

Among the many diseases to which the living body 
is liable, some a^ much more appalling and repulsive 
than others, though not more deadly. Perhaps there is 
not one of all the ghastly host that casts a deeper shadow 
of dismay before it over a human spirit than rottenness 
in the bones. Tlie very conception of it in the imagina- 
tion is enough to send a cold shudder through the frame. 
Such is the tried word chosen by the Spirit to designate 
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envy, an evil disease which is endemic among mankind. 
Like other diseases that affect the spirit rather than 
the body, its nature is snch, that they who are most 
deeply tinged by the infection are least alive to the dan- 
ger. To aronse the envious out of their indifference, that ' 
ailment of the soul is named after one of the most fright- 
ful maladies that preys upon the human frame and wastes 
its life away. New creatures in Christ Jesus, if the 
spiritual life be in healthful exercise, dread every tincture 
of envy felt working within them as they would dread 
the symptoms of incipient caries in their bonea 

Envy is called a passion ; and passion means suffering. 
The patient who is ill of envy is a sinner and a sufferer 
too. He is an object of pity. It is a mysterious and 
terrible disease. The nerves of sensation within the man 
are attached by some unseen hand to his neighboxms aU 
around him, so that every step of advancement which 
they make tears the fibres that lie next his heart. The 
wretch enjoys a moment's relief when the mystic cord 
is temporarily slackened by a neighbour's fall ; but his 
agony immediately begins again, for he anticipates an- 
other twitch as soon as the fallen is restored to prosperity. 

No species of sensitive pleasure can be greater or purcir 
than that of the convalescent when the disease has been 
cast out, and he walks forth without pain to breathe the 
fresh air, and look on the green fields again. TTiose who 
have long pined in disease, and been at last delivered, 
relish most keenly the blessing of healtL Such is the 
delight of being delivered from the tormenting presence 
of envy, and emerging into love. It is the sensation of 
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renewed health, when rottenness has been purged out of 
the bones. * They who are led into love walk at liberty. 
It is a large place. Your path would never be crossed, 
and your person never jostled, although all the world 
were beside you there. As to the room that is in him 
and about him, a disciple is, according to his capacity, 
like his Lord. 

But the cure of envy, as it is wrought by the love of 
Christ, is not only a deliverance from pain ; it is, even 
in the present world, an unspeakable gain. That man 
will speedily grow rich who gets and puts into his bag 
not only all his own winnings, but also all the winnings 
of hio neighbours. Whenever love like Christ's takes 
possession of a man, and drives the rottenness from his 
bones, the capital of his enjoyment is increased by all 
his own prosperity and all the prosperity of othera His 
peace, according to the simple and sure imagery of scrip- 
ture, is like a river. A river that follows its own course 
in solitude does not grow great. The Nile, contrary to 
the analogy of other great streams, flows more than a 
thousand mUes without receiving the waters of a single 
tributary ; the consequence is, that it grows no greater 
as it courses over that vast line. Other rivers are every 
now and then receiving converging streams from the right 
and left, and thereby their volimie continually increases 
imtil it reach the sea. The happiness of a man is like 
the flow of water in a river. If you enjoy nothing but 
what is your own, your tiny rivulet of contentment, so 
fistr from increasing, grows smaller by degrees, tmtil it 
sinks unseen in the sand, and leaves you in a desert of 
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despair ; but when all the acquisitions of your neighbours 
go to swell its bulk, your enjoyment will flow like a 
river enriched by many affluents, growing ever greater 
as life approaches its close. It is some such river that 
makes glad the dty of our God. Envy will be unknown 
there. " Faith, hope, charity, these three ; but the greatest 
of these is charity." Charity is very pure, and very 
great. When the rottenness that mingled with it shall 
be all cast out, and charity without spot or wrinkle shall 
be the element of heaven, the redeemed will be the happy 
inmates of a happy home. If there were no envy, but 
only love — if each should count and feel his neighbour's 
good to be his own gala, this earth would already be a 
heaven. 

To have constituted the world so that envy is as rotten- 
ness in the bones, and love is felt like the glow of health 
permeating the frame, is a glory to the world's Maker. 
Every sensation of glad enlargement enjoyed by a loving 
heart, at the sight of a neighbour's prosperity, is a still 
small voice, annoimcing to him who hath an ear that God 
is good ; and every pang that gnaws the envious, like rot- 
tenness in his bones, is the same word, Ood is good, echoed 
unwillingly back from the suffering of sin. 
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. XCIII. 

THE MERCIFUL. 

" He that oppresseth the poor, reproacheth his Maker; but he that hoaoureth 

Him hath mercy on the poor." — xir, 31. 

Faj.tr in God is the foundation that sustains the goodly 
superstructure of relative duties. A greater than Solo- 
mon imparted the same instruction to the apostle who 
leant on His breast. This commandment have we from 
Him : " That he who loveth God, love his brother also'* 
(1 John iv. 21). The Almighty casts his shield over 
those who have no other help. He espouses the cause 
of the poor. To oppress them is to reproach Him. In 
the arrangements of His providence, the poor we have 
always with us, as tests to try our love, and objects 
to exercise it on. Love of God is the root of the matter 
in a human heart : but the root, though the chief thing, 
is from its nature unseen. It is known by its fruit, and 
its fruit is philanthropy. The necessary dependence of 
human duty upon divine faith is laid down by Solomon 
as clearly as by John : " He that honoureth Him, hath 
mercy on the poor.'' If the heart is right with God, the 
hand will be open to a brother ; but a profession of £tith 
by a merciless man the Most High will repudiate as 
hypocrisy. The ancient Church possessed in ftdl the 
glorious truth, that of all the real compassion which 
flows through human channels, the fountain-head is on 
high. He who gets mercy shows it. 
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In His own teaching on this subject, Jesus said, " These - 
things have I spoken unto you, that my joy might remain 
in you, and that your joy might be full;" and imme- 
diately added, " This is my commandment, that ye love 
one another" (John xv. 11, 12). The connection be- 
cween these two intimations is interesting and obvious. 
Firsts his own joy ; next, that joy flowing into his dis- 
ciples, so that they shall be full; and then these full 
vessels flowing over in streams of Christ-like love on 
all the needy within their reach. It is this imion to the 
Head that will enable — that will compel a disciple to love 
his brother. From this fountain, through this channel, a 
love-stream will flow of volume sufficient to carry down 
before it a whole legion of obstructing jealousies. 

These are the principles ; and now, some suggestions 
as to the practice of mercy to the poor. 

1 . We must not confme our aim either to the sins of 
the soul on the one hand, or to the sufferings of the body 
on the other. You cannot effectively or permanently 
help your poor brother, if you treat him merely as a body 
with life in it. The laws of Providence forbid. Whom 
God hath joined, no man can with impunity put asunder. 
Soul and body are so united, that the one cannot really be 
elevated while the other is left low. Those who attempt 
the material elevation of the species by material means 
alone, do and must fistiL Soul and body are bound 
together for better and for worse. We cannot keep our 
brother's body and neglect his souL If we would 
rescue the fisdling, we must lay hold of the whole man. 
On the other side, we will not succeed in influencing 
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the spirits of the wretched, if we are callous to their 
bodily sufferings. If we leave behind unnoticed the 
body's privations, we shall not reach the soul to deal with 
its sins. The avenue to the spirit lies, in part at leasts 
through the bodily senses. If we do not approach in 
that way, we shall be kept out, and our spiritual coun- 
sels, however good, will strike against the closed door of 
an anguished heart, and rebound in our &ces, like an 
echo that mocks us from a rpck. The double rule for 
the whole case is — ^as to the supply of spiritual destitu- 
tion, this ought ye to do ; and as to the healing of physi- 
cal aihnents, that ought ye not to leave undone. 

2. Every one must do his part in the great work of 
helping those who cannot help themselves. To prescribe 
other people's duty, and neglect our own, is a foolish and 
mischievous habit. We must not suppose that philan- 
thropists are a few eminent personages, standing out in 
high relief on the page of history — ^men bom, like poets, 
to their destiny, whose office is to cure human ills on the 
stage of a continent, and in sight of an admiring world. 
Honour to the greatly good of eveiy age and every coun- 
try ; but the bulk of mercy's work must everywhere be 
done by the many thousands of kind hearts and busy hands 
that are never heard of half a mile from home. Most of 
the light we work by on the surface of the earth, comes to 
us reflected from unnumbered objects near that get it from 
the sun ; and so the glimpses of compassion that fall in 
all directions on the poor, from every heart that basks in 
the love of Jesus, constitute, by aggregate of many little 
things, the bulk and substance of the effort that mitigates 
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the sufferings of men. Let every man do his best in the 
place which he holds, and with the means at his disposal 
3. Mercy to the poor must be a law operating from 
within, and not a system adopted from without. Where 
ever genuine coin is going, counterfeits appear. There 
is a species of charity, got up according to the fashion, 
that flourishes in benevolent societies abroad, and comes 
home to snarl at a servant who is doing her best to 
pleasa You never find the law of gravitation acting on 
a steeple, and forgetting itself in the shaft of a coal-pit 
where it is out of sight. The laws of God never put on 
appearances, whether they be the laws that are stamped 
on creation, or those that are written by the Spirit on a 
renewed heart If there be truth in the inward parts, 
the outward actions will be consistent. The legs of the 
lame are unequal, and he makes no progress in this race 
of benevolence. I would estimate at a low price the 
philanthropy of the man who has spent ten thousand on 
an hospital, and oppresses his own dependents in detail 
The ills of life are real ; we must have a real love to cope 
with them. Mercy to man must have its spiing in the 
heart, that its streams may be ever ready to flow, wher- 
ever there is an opening. The sufferings of humanity 
cannot be conjured away by a na/me: a Tvature is needed 
to secure a steady supply of mercy, and that nature must 
be new. Howard was a man of great mercy, but he was 
not a great man. He was not great, but he was true, 
and the secret of his power lay in his truth. It was 
conscious union to Christ as a sinner saved that animated, 
sustained, and directed him Mercy in him acted by a 
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law of the new creature, and it was steady like nature's 
other laws. It acted on every object and at every time, 
without partiaUty and without hypocrisy. If the irn- 
healthful cottages of Cardington had been left wet above 
and wet below, while Howard screwed the rents from 
their squalid inmates, he would not have been aMe to 
have poured the balm of humanity on the barbarism of 
British and continental prisons. Inconsistency, if he had 
been guilty of it, would have imnerved his arm and un- 
dermined his influence. Neglect of smaJler oppressions 
near his own dwelling would have shorn the locks of his 
strength; and the mighty Philistines whom he met 
abroad, instead of fiilling by his sling, would have put 
out his eyes and made sport of his blindness. It was 
love that led him forth, and truth that made him strong. 
If a man is not metciful all over, he is not merciful at alL 
4. There must be regulating wisdom as well as motive 
power. There must indeed be an impulse in order to 
energetic action, but we must not act by impulses. We 
need all the power that we possess ; it is a pity that any 
of it should be wasted. To give ahns to Uttle chUdren 
sent by profligate parents to enact misery on the street 
is money thrown away, and mercy too. Of late years 
much has been done to indoctrinate the public mind on 
this subject. Whether the public have learned the lesson 
yet, I know not; but certainly they have been often 
taught that it is- useless and mischievous to give pence 
indiscriminately to beggars on the street or the wayside. 
This doctrine is true, but it does not contain the whole 
truth in regard to that subject. One side of truth may 
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become practically falsehood. We need the counsels 
which have of late been largely addressed to us from 
many quarters, to harden us against giving by sudden 
impulse to persons imworthy or unknown ; but we don't 
need any lecture to repress within our hearts the move- 
ments of mercy to the poor. I am jealous for myself 
and others, lest, in leaning hard over from the side of 
lavish expenditure on the unworthy, we should fall, on 
the other side, into a caUous indifference to human suffer- 
ings. We must not check the impulse because counter- 
feit poverty has abused our compassion and wasted our 
gifts. Direct it upon genuine poverty, and stimulate it 
to the utmost Such is the constitution of the world, 
and the condition of men, that if the relations are rightly 
managed, the rich may get more good from the presence of 
the poor than the poor get from the gifts of the rich. The 
flow of compassion is healthful; obstruction in the channel 
breeds disease in the moral system. It is both health 
and happiness to a mother to have a helpless, little, living 
thing hanging on her breast, and drawing its sustenance 
from her body. To want it would be neither a pleasure 
nor a profit. The poor we have always with us, and it 
is a double blessedness to giva 

The discovery of abuses should induce us not to seal 
the foimtain, but to direct the stream. Where no water 
runs, no ships, with their precious burdens, navigate the 
interior of a coimtry. Even where there is ^ stream 
constant and strong, it does not follow that you can have 
safe and profitable inland navigation. If the water turn 
sharply round a comer here, and leap white and frothing 
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over a rock there, it will be better to entrust no ship to 
its impetuous movements. What then? Then neither 
entrust your floating treasures to that wayward stream, 
nor let the country lie lean for want of commeroa Dig 
a canal Your canal wiU do nothing for you dry, and 
your river wiU do nothing for you although it is filled to 
the brim; but let the river into the canal, and forthwith 
ply your traffic. The whole neighboturhood will be en- 
riched. Let us beware of either checking or wasting any 
impulse of humanity ; we need it all, and more. Direct 
it wisely, and let it flow. 

5. Another important rule for the practice of mercy 
to the poor is, whatever share you may be able to take 
in the wholesale benevolence of organized societies, you 
should also carry on a retail business, by personal contact 
with the sufferers. Societies and pecuniary contributions 
are necessary, in their own place ; but even although they 
should satisfy the wants of the receiver, the greater bless- 
ing to the giver cannot come through these channela 
Personal contact — ^face to face, heart to heart, hand to 
hand — ^this is the best way to do good, and get good 
We are indebted to our Father in heaven for all the good 
that we enjoy; and as our goodness reacheth not unto 
Him, He has made the account payable to the poor. No 
man has any right to lift himself up in pride; no man 
has any right even to count that he condescends, when he 
enters the houses, and listens to the tale of the sufferers. 
He is only owning, we cannot say paying, a lawful debt. 
It is simply the act of honouring his Maker. When he 
has done all, he is an unprofitable servant 
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XCIV. 

THE TWO DEPAETURES— THE HOPEFUL AND 

THE HOPELESS. 

" Tho wicked is driyen away in his wickedness: but tiic righteous hath hope in 

his deaih."— xiv. 82. 

The peculiarities of the Hebrew proverb shine conspicu- 
ously in this specimen. The two arms of the sentence 
are nicely balanced, and move round a common centre. 
There is a mixture of similarity and difference, which 
makes the meaning perspicuous and the expression me- 
morable But if there is peculiar beauty in the words, 
there is terrible sublimity in the thoughts which they 
convey. Unspeakably great are the two things which 
the two balanced branches of this proverb hold in their 
hands. These two arms, outstretched and opposite, direct 
the observer, by their piercing finger-points, to Death on 
this side, and Life on that — endless both. Looking this 
way, you read the doom of the wicked ; that way, you 
descry the hope of the just 

1. The doom of the wicked — ^He " is driven away in 
lusvdckednesa" As smoke is driven by the wind, so wiU 
the wicked perish in the day of wrath. I think I hear 
arguments fitfully muttering through pauses of the blast, 
that '^ God would not make creatures, and then tor- 
ment them.^ The smoke complains that it is hard to be 

driven by the wind; and yet it is driven by the wind. 

27 
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This very word will justify the Judge, and shut the con- 
vict's mouth. It comes to warn the wicked, that he may 
turn and live. If he come out of his wickedness at 
God's invitation, he will not be driven away in it by His 
wrath. 

We are not able to form a right conception of what it 
is to be and abide in wickedness. Because it is so near 
us, we do not know it If it were a body standing be- 
fore us, we could examine its proportions, and describe its 
appearance; but because it is a spirit transfused through 
us, we remain ignorant of its character and power. To 
be in sin is a fearful condition; yet he who is in it may 
be at ease. A ship is lying in a placid river when win- 
ter comes, and is gradually frozen in. The process was 
gentle, and almost imperceptible. There was no commo- 
tion and no crash. The ice crept round, and closed in 
upon the ship without any noisy note of warning. If it 
had been a foreign body brought by human hands to 
bind the ship withal, the operation would have been ob- 
served. If men, whether professing to be friends or foes, 
had carried trees or stones, and pUed them round the 
ship, suspicion would have been aroused ; the owners 
would have heaved their anchors, and worn her down to 
the sea for safety. As it was, no one approached the 
ship. Her own element, the watejr on which she lay, 
closed and held her. It was not possible to prevent that 
lockiast, except by taking the ship out of the river in 
time. 

But what is the effect? The ship is not shaken No 
creaking is heard — ^no strain is felt She feels firm and 
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eflsy. Even when, the pines of the neighbouring forest 
are tending to the blast, she sits unmoved in her solid 
bed.' That bed she has made for herself, and therefore it 
fits her. This is very like the vdcked in his iniquity, 
and before he is driven away. When it closed roimd 
him, he was hot afraid. It was not some danger threat* 
ening from without, and pressed forward by another. It 
was his own; it was ivhat he had always been in. It 
was his element Silently and surely, that which he lived 
in congealed and locked him fiist. Nor is he in any way 
alarmed. In its closing embrace, it does not thwart him. 
It humours him all roimd. It yields to every feature of 
his character, only it holds him fast. He is more at ease 
now than others, or than himself was before. His neigh- 
bours may be sometimes agitated, but he is at peace. 
He stands steady in his element, and no ripple disturbs 
its surface. 

When the ice of the river goes away, the imbedded 
ship goes with it. It is a dreadful departure. The rup- 
ture of the ice on a large river is one of the sublimest 
scenes in naturie. The water swells beneath; the ice 
holds by the crooked banks a while ; but after a period 
of suspense, the flood prevails, and the trembling rending 
.mass gives way. Reeling icebergs and foaming yellow 
waves tumble downward in tumultuous heaps, and the 
«hip is swept away like a feather on a flood. 

If we had a sense for perceiving spiritual things, the 
most heart-rending sight in the world would be a sinner 
set fast in his element, and the flood of wrath secretly 
swelling from beneath. They speak of angels weeping; 
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and the figure may in its own place be useful; but wa 
do not need the aid of such a supposition here. The 
Lord of angels wept indeed, when he saw sinners fixed 
and easy in their sin, with the tide of divine vengeance 
rolling forward to drive them away. That same Jesas 
looks in pity now on the wicked in their wickedness^ and 
continues sweetly calling, " Come unto ma*' 

No remedy is possible to the wicked in his wickedness; 
and the remedy which consists in bringing him out^ he is 
not willing to accept. For all who are sinners — ^that is, 
for all men-— a rending is prepared. Every one must 
either be riven out of his wickedness, or driven away in 
ifc. This tearing or that every one must endure. The 
alternative is. Come out of her, my people; or. Be par- 
taker of her plagues. Pain there must be ; either the 
pain of the new birth, or that of the final judgment A 
process is ready for drawing the victims out. The power 
is Clirist's love ; the means the gospel message. Some 
lie locked fast in wickedness, who know that wrath is 
coming, and yet refuse to let the line of that Almighty 
love be laid about their soula Why do they choose 
death rather than life? Because they are so closely 
bedded in their element, that to be drawn out of it is to 
be torn asunder. Such is the feeling of the captive soul: 
and the answer which the possessing spirit suggests is, 
" Wliat have we to do with thee, thou Jesus ; art thou 
come to torment us before the time?" But the love of 
Christ, when a repentant sinner casts himself confidently 
upon it, melts the fastemngs away, and makes the out- 
come easy. Wlien from the iron icy bondage, hope, the 
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anchor of the soul, goes out, and up, and into Jesus our 
Advocate within the veil, not only is ultimate safety 
secured, but present severance accomplished Down the 
line of hope's hold flows a melting heat from the Sun of 
righteousness, which loosens the gripe of sin, and sets the 
soul at liberty. But the sentence remains sure ; he who 
is not so drawn out of wickedness, will be driven away 
in it. 

2. The hope of tlie jvM. — " The righteous hath hope in 
his death.'' Certain it is that the faithful in ancient 
times believed God, and it was counted to them for 
righteousness ; but at this distance of time we are not 
able to determine how far their faith was like an appetite 
of the renewed nature, and how far it attained to under- 
standing also. The regenerate in the childhood state of 
the Church were alive, and lived upon the sincere milk 
of the word, and grew thereby, whatever the measure of 
their knowledge or their ignorance may have been. The 
righteousness that justified Abraham was the same as 
that which Paul put on. The righteous of those days 
knew that, by birth-right and personal desert, he was on 
the same standing with the wicked, and that the difference 
was due to redeeming love. IS Israel's first-bom were not 
destroyed like Egypt's^ it was because of the Lamb's blood 
marking their dwellings. On the ground of a perfect 
righteousness imputed, an actual obedience begins. He is 
bought with a price, and therefore serves the Lord. By 
birthright he was a child of wrath : he has been " be- 
gotten again into a living hope." This man has hope at 
the time when humanity needs it most — when death draws 
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near. A Mend in need is a friend indeed. Stats "fti^ ^ 
grateful mitigation of the darkness; but we do not want 
them by day. Hope, always lovely, is then sweetest 
when it beams from heaven through the gloom that 
gathers round the grave. 

There are diversities in this department of the Spirit's 
ministry. Some even of the children depart under a 
cloud, and others in simlight, softer at the setting than it 
was at noon. Some are glad when they are passing 
through the flood, and others do not begin their song till 
they are safe on the fai-ther shore. The various notes of 
their varied experience, when the redeemed tell the story 
of their life, will give richer music to the hymns of 
heaven. 

There is one class of experiences of which many ex- 
amples occur. A youth who has been seeking first the 
kingdom of God with alternate hope and fear, but without 
violent emotions on either side, comes suddenly and un- 
expectedly in sight of death. There is at first, and for a 
time, a very great tumult of alarm. When that tumult 
subsides, a peace that passeth all imderstanding keeps the 
heart and mind, imtil the spirit is released from flesh, and 
darts away. 

The ship has set sail, and kept on her course many 
days and nights, with no other incidents than those that 
are common to alL Suddenly land appears ; but what 
the character of the coast may be, the voyagers cannot 
discern through the tumult. The first effect of a neaf 
approach to land is a very great commotion in the water. 
It is one of the coral islands of the South Pacific, ei^ 
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circled by a ring of fearful breakers at some little dis- 
tance from the shore. Forward the ship must go. The 
waves are higher and angrier than any they have seen in 
the open sea. Partly through them, partly over them, 
they are borne at a bound; strained and giddy, and 
almost senseless, they find themselves within that sentinel 
ridge of crested waves that guard the shore, and the por- 
tion of sea that still lies before them is calm and dear like 
glass. It seems a lake of paradise, and not an earthly 
thing at alL It is inexpressibly sweet to lie on its bosom, 
after the long voyage and the barrier ridge. All the 
heavens are mirrored in the water, and along its edge 
lies a flowery land Across the belt of sea the ship glides 
gently, and gently touches soon that lovely shore. 

It is thus that I have seen a true pilgrim thrown into 
a great tumult when the shore of eternity suddenly ap- 
peared before him. A great fear tossed and sickened 
Iiim for some days; but when that barrier was passed, 
he experienced a peace deeper, stiller, sweeter, than any 
he ever knew before. A little space of life's voyage 
remained, after the fear of death had sunk into a calm, 
and before the immortal felt the solid of eternal rest On 
life's sea. ^ yet. was the sphit lying, but the shaking had 
ceased ; and when at last the spirit passed from a peace- 
ful sea to a peaceful land, the change seemed slight The 
righteous had hope in his death. " Blessed hope!" 
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XCV. 

THE TRUTH IN LOVE 

** A soft answer lometh away wraih ; but grieyoas words sUr op anger." — xw, i. 

We greatly need an instrument capable of tmning away 
wrath, for there is much wrath in the world to be turned 
away. It is assumed here that the anger is sinful in 
character, or excessive in degree; but there are occasions 
in which a good man may do well to be angry. It is 
recorded of Jesus once, in the days of his flesh, that He 
was augry; but the explanation is immediately added. 
He was " grieved for the hardness of their hearts" (Mark 
iiL 5). It is safe for a disciple " to foUow the Lamb 
whithersoever He goeth.'' If all our anger were grief 
for sin, and grief for sin our only anger, the emotion 
would neither displease God nor disturb men. K our 
love were like Christ's, our anger would be like his too. 
In the meantime, most of the anger that prevails is sin- 
tul and dangerous. On that side there is especial need 
for watching and prayer, lest we enter into temptation. 

We are on dangerous groimd when we are contending 
in our own cause. A man may indeed, through divine 
grace, rule his spirit aright even there ; but it is his wis- 
dom to be jealous of himself. Self-love ties a bandage 
on the eyes of the imderstanding, and then leads the 
blind astray. A great part of the danger lies in the sud- 
denness of the explosion. To obtain a delay of a few 
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moments is half of the victory. " He that is glow to 
wrath is of great understanding ; but he that is hasty of 
spirit exalteth folly" (xiv. 29). Some knowledge of 
himian nature is displayed in the advice once given to a 
passionate man, to coimt a himdred after he felt the fire 
burning within, before he permitted it to blaze forth by 
his lipa -The monitor shrewdly calculated that in many 
instances the passion would cool down dining the inter- 
val, and the explosion be altogether prevented. An im- 
provement on that method might be suggested. Instead of 
securing merely an empty interval, fill it with an air that 
the fiame of anger cannqt live in — ^fill it up with prayer. 
Employ the same space of tune in prayer for yourself and 
for the offendera Nehemiah adopted this method to 
subdue another passion. He was oppressed by fear. 
The Jewish captive betrayed his patriotism before the 
despot, and symptoms of the royal displeasure appeared. 
" Then I was very sore afraid." Then and there, how- 
eve^, notwithstanding the monarch's presence, Nehemiah 
"prayed to the God of heaven." Courage came, and 
wisdom with it. He asked skilfully, and obtained his 
desire (Neh. ii) The same resource would afford deliver- 
ance when anger is the passion that suddenly assails. 
After praying to " our Father" for your offending brother 
and yourself, you may speak to him safely. " The 
Christian's vital breath" is fatal to all the spawn of the 
serpent. Pass your resentment through a period of com- 
munion with Him who bought you with his blood, and it 
will come out like Christ's, a simple grief for a brother's 
sin, and a holy jealousy for truth. 
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In some such way should we treat our own anger; but 
how shall we meet the anger of other people ? Turn it 
away by a soft answer. In man as he is, a sally of wrath 
from another seems to produce a similar saUy in return, 
as naturally as a mountain-side gives back an echo of 
the sound that strikes it. If you listen to the quarrel of 
two men or women who have neither been purified by 
Christian principle, nor smoothed by a liberal education, 
you will observe the working of the natural law. Wrath 
generates grievous words, and giievous words aggravate 
the wrath that produced them. The reciprocating series 
goes on, untU some accident break the chain, or the sounds 
die away from the exhaustion of the combatants. 

There is an instrument for receiving anger on, bo as to 
make it harmlessly expend its force, like lightning led 
by a conducting rod into the groimd ; and even if there 
be a reboimd at first, the force gradually melts away, like 
a dying echo irom a single soimd. That patent shield 
for warding off* tho sharp strokes of wi-ath, is " a soft 
answer.'' Christianity makes it of the solid metal, and 
education supplies at a cheaper rate a plated article, use- 
ful as long as it lasts, and as far as it goes. The prin- 
ciple of softness increasing the strength of a defence is 
conunon to the physical and moral departments of the 
world. The Roman battering ram, when it had neai'ly 
effected a breach in walls of solid stone, was often baffled 
by bags of chaff and beds of down skilfully spread 
out to receive its stubborn blow. By that stratageiii 
the besieged obtained a double benefit, and the be- 
siegers suffered a double disappointment. The strokes 
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that were given proved harmless^ and tLe engine was 
soon withdrawn. In our department a similar law 
exists, and a similar experience will come out of it If 
the person assailed hang out in time his soft aniswer, 
the first stroke will not hurt him, and the second will 
never come. 

In the effort to avoid one extreme, however, we must 
beware lest we fisdl into another. Mere softness will not 
do. The down beds of the besieged Jews within Jeru-r 
salem would have been no defence against the battering 
rams of Titus, if there had not been a solid wall of 
masonry behind them. A glove of velvet should cover 
the hand of iron, but an iron hand should be within the 
velvet glove. Faithfulness naked, may in its effedi be 
little better than vulgar obstinacy ; and gentleness un- 
supported, may, in the miscellaneous strife of time, dount 
for nothing more than lack of courage ; but when faith- 
fulness is gentle in its form, aind gentleness faithful in its 
substance, these two meet helps, made one in a marriage 
union, constitute the best preparation which man's imr 
perfect state permits, for meeting rough jostlings in tlie 
moving crowd of life. Truth alone may be hated, and 
love alone despised : men will flee from the one, and 
trample on the other ; but when truth puts on love, and 
love leans on truth, in that hallowed partnership lies the 
maximum of defensive moral power within the reach of 
man in the present world. 

There is a contrivance to prevent th6 destructive colli- 
sion of caniage against carriage in a railway train, which 
human beings might profitably imitate. On the- outejr 
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extremities, where they are liable to strike against each 
other, there is a soft spongy covering. Within, and at 
the very centre, is a spring, strong, but yielding ; yield* 
ing, but strong. There is both a soft surfiice withoui^ 
and an elastic spring in the heart. If the impact of an* 
other body were met by mere hard unyielding strength, 
both would fly into splinters at the first shocl^ On the 
other hand, if there were in one of the carriages softness 
only, with no recuperative spring, the others would soon 
drive it &om the rails, or crush it to pieces. The de- 
stroyed carriage would be lost to the owners^ and its 
debris would cause additional mischief These machines 
move in company like ourselves, and they move quickly, 
and jostle each other by the way. The managers have 
marked the danger, and made skilfid provision for escap- 
ing it They take advantage of the great pervasive law, 
that firmness and softness united in each is the best 
arrangement for the safety of all 

The apparatus employed to keep these mute racers off 
each other, in the swift course of life, might almost be 
coimted a modification of our great law, " speaking the 
truth in love." Although the two departments lie so 
far asunder, a parallelism is plainly perceptible in their 
laws. One inventing mind is at the fountainhead of 
creation, and the so-called discoveries, in the various de- 
partments, are so many drops from its diverging streams. 
It seems a reversal of the usual order, and yet we are 
assured the rule is reasonable and useful ;— observe how 
carriages on a railway keep their own places, kindly 
meeting, yet firmly repelling eveiy blow from a neigh- 
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bour in the rapid race. Observe how they do, and do 
likewiae. 

A little girl came to her mother one day and inquired, 
in a tone which showed that the words were not words 
of course, if every word of the Bible is true. " Yes, child; 
but wherefore do you ask?" ** Because the Bible says> a 
fiofb answer tumeth away wrath ; and when Charlotte 
spoke to me in a rage, I gave her a soft answer, but it 
did not turn away her wrath.'' It was a natural, but a 
rhiMifth thought It is true that such is the tendenqr of 
a soft answer, — in that direction it puts forth a power ; 
but, alas, that power is often exerted without effect on a 
callous heart, " The goodness of God,'* says the Scrip- 
ture, " leadeth thee to repentance'' (Romans ii 4). Many 
who distinctly feel its drawing refuse to follow it The 
obstinate perish unrepentant, and yet the word is true. 

The most important practical rule, for our guidance 
under provocation, is to consider, not how hard a blow 
we can deal in return, consistently with a character for 
Christian meekness, but how far we can yield, without 
being fflithless to truth and to Gk>d. In view of our own 
corruption, and the temptations that abound, a leaning to 
this side seems the safest for a Christian man. But when 
all rules fiedl to reach the case, let us have recourse to 
the great Example. He walked over our life-path, in 
order that we might have His foot-prints to guide us. 
Alike in love of good, and resentment against evil, the 
Master's conduct is the disciple's rule. 

" Be ye followers of God, as dear children" (Eph. v. 1). 
The word is " imitators," and we know what that means 
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in the instincts, and habits of a loved and .loving child 
Our Father in heaven has given us an example, a^d if we 
have the spint of dear children, our constant impulse and 
tendency wiU be to do as He has done. This lifts our 
eyes at once to the deepest counsel of eternity — ^the 
greatest event of tima To the enmity against Himself 
which reigned and raged in human kind, Qod replied by 
sending His Son, to seek and save them. Look unto 
Jesus, and learn the answ^ firom heaven to the anger of 
earth. Jesus is Gk)d's answer to the wrath of man. The 
answer is soft, and yet it is the greatest power that can 
be applied — ^the only power that wiU prevail to turu the 
wrath away, and win the wrathful back to love. 
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